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PREFATORY NOTE 

In the First Appendix I have ventured to hint that Shake- 
speare drew from GVIngannati not only materials for the 
main plot of Twelfth Nighty but also suggestions for its 
underplot. On p. 1 80 I have given the probable origfin of 
the names Aguecheek and Malvolio\ also on pp. 183-7, 
some parallels from Bandello and Belleforest ; and it will 
be seen that Shakespeare's indebtedness to Barnabe Riche 
has been altogether overrated. 

With regard to improvements in the text which are 
aimed at in this edition, I should mention that, wherever 
possible, I have been faithful to the Folio of 1623 ; I have 
made a few changes, mostly in matters of punctuation ; 
other and more radical reforms may — some of them — be 
suggested here. I certainly think that the passage ill. 
iv. 33 (see note) is a snatch from a song, and should there- 
fore be in quotation marks ; also that the remark " Tell me 
your mind " (l. v. 2 1 2) must be given to Olivia. Some sort 
of argument in favour of the reading Castiliano (? Castiglione) 
Volto (l. iii. 44) is stated on p. 1 80 ; also, by a reference 
to Apolonius and Silla (note on III. iv. 210), I think I 
may have established the reading out (Fol. on^i). Other 
changes or suggestions will be found in the text and the 
notes. Finally, I may call attention to the evident inter- 
polation in III. iv. 45-50, as explained in the Introduction, 
pp. xxii, xxiii. 
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Asm my editioo of TJU Tetmftst^ so in diis of TwelfA 
Nigkt^ some emendatiocis in die Textual Notes have bees 
retained oo die ground oi their litenuy interest In these 
notes F stands for die Folio of 1623, and F 2, F 3, F 4 for 
die Second, Third, and Fourth Folios respectively. Ff 
indicates die agreement of die Second, Third, and Fourth 
FdiofiL 

References to plays other dian Twelfth Night are to 
the Globe Edition. 

So much of die mighty harvest of Shakespearean investi- 
gation has already been gathered in, that it is manifestly 
impossible to assign each particular sheaf to the labourer 
who cut it; but I have wished to identify the more im- 
portant among these harvesters; and by way of further 
apology, I may be pardoned for believing that in these 
ample fields there is com in abundance yet left for the 
reaper. 

My best thanks are due to Mr. W. J. Craig for some 
valuable references ; also to Mr. W. J. Lias, late Scholar of 
Jesus CoUq^ Cambridge, and to the Rev. Tabor Davies, 
M.A., for their kindness in revising the proofs. 

MORTON LUCE. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Part I. — Sources of « Twelfth Night:' 

I VENTURE to believe that we are too much accustomed to 
regard Shakespeare as a writer of impulse rather than 
premeditation;^ the fact is that almost throughout the 
whole period of his authorship he combined a marvellous 
spontaneity with an equally marvellous discipline of thought 
and command of material. And this fact is not less true 
of the sources of his dramas ; he spares no pains in his 
research; he disdains no authority, and no hint in any 
authority. 

To these preliminary considerations two other facts 
may be added. Shakespeare usually avoided the trouble — 
not, of course, of elaborating — but of inventing a story; 
he preferred to adapt the plot of some existing novel or 
drama; and rightly, as I think; for a glance at almost 
any one of the great literatures of the world will convince 
us that to originate in the matter of myth or episode or 
narrative has been more often the frolic of a nation in its 
youth, or the task of mere ingenuity, and that the higher 
creative genius has displayed itself by its power of trans- 
muting the crude metal of popular fable or story into the fine 
gold of drama and epic. But the remaining fact has yet 
to be stated ; for this power of transmuting was possessed 
by Shakespeare in a far greater degree than by any other 
literary alchemist. 

We are now prepared to discover in the narrative or 

dramatic literature which preceded Twelfth Night some 

original — or more probably some originals — that suggested 

to Shakespeare the leading incidents of his drama ; and we 

* Sec note on v. 375. 

b 
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must farther expect to trace back to minor sources not a 
little of its material generally. But a good many of these 
minor sources^ wfaicfa are nmneroos and often recondite, wiO, 
of coarse, be iei»e t v ed for die nctes and commentary that 
are appended to die text later on. 

The stream of story that flows through the main plot 
of Twdfth Nighty as apart finom die less serious underplay^ 
had its source in a remote past ; Cdt the chief incidents of ' 
the drama turn on die confusioas arising from the likeness 
of twins, which is the motive of the Memackmi of Plautus, 
and had, more ov er been derived by him from the Greek 
JiiSu/Aoc; and this comedy of Plantns had already been 
adapted by Shakespeare when writing his Comedy of Errors. 
But as it pursued its course throi^ the centuries of letters^ 
this earlier stream of story was eiuiched by tributaries, and 
among these was the &ble ^ so wdl represented in Twdfth 
Nigki^ and shadowed forth already in The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona ; it is that of a woman di^[uised as a page who 
falk in love with her master, yet pleads his cause with 
another woman, who in turn falk in love with her. This 
twofold story in one form or another became popular, and 
it was told many times by dramatists or novelists, especially 
in the sixteenth century. 

First to be mentioned among these productions or 
reproductions of the story is the Italian play GPIngannati^ 
(" The Deceived, Cheated, Dupes "), which was acted at Siena 
in 1 531 and printed at Venice in 1537; this Shakespeare 
almost certainly consulted ; and in the poetical Induction * 
// Sacrificio^ which preceded the play, he doubtless found 
the name Mcdevolti^ and changed it, as I believe, to Ague- 
/ cheek. ¥or Malvolio^ sec Appendix I. pp. 179, 180. 
'y If not familiar with Italian literature, Shakespeare 

certainly had some means of access to it ; ^ this must be 
evident to all who study his works, and I see no reason to 

1 See also Appendix I. pp. 178, 182. * See Appendix I. p. 178. • 

* Appendix I. p. 178. It bears some slight comparison with the induction 

to The Taming of th€ Shrew. 

^ ** Gosson says in his Plays Confuted (1581) that comedies in Latin, French, 

Italian, and Spanish had been thoroughly ransacked to fomish the playhouses in 

London," Hunter. See also Appendix, p. 181. 
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doubt that GV Ingannati contributed, and that materially, to 
the development of Twelfth Night. 

It is to Hunter that we are indebted for the discovery 
of this Italian play, and the title of the volume containing 
it is // Sacrificio^ Comedia de gVIntronati^ a fuller account 
of which is given in Appendix I. pp. 177 sqq. 

But Hunter was led on to this discovery by the follow- 
ing passage in the Diary of John Manningham, which was 
first published by Collier in 1831. Manningham was a 
barrister of the Middle Temple, a nd his Diary extends with 
certain breaks and digressions from Christmas 1601 to the 
14th of April 1603. The passage runs thus : — 

"Febr. 160 1. 

" Feb. 2. — At our feast wee had a play called * Twelue 
Night, or What you Will,' much like the Commedy of Errores, 
or Menechmi in Plautus, but most like and neere to that in 
Italian called Inganni. A good practise in it to make the 
steward beleeue his Lady widdowe was in loue with him, by 
counterfayting a lettre as from his Lady in generall termes, 
telling him what shee liked best in him, and prescribing his 
gesture in smiling, his apparraile, etc., and then when he 
came to practise making him beleeue they tooke him to be 
mad" 

To Hunter the discovery of this important Diary may 
be partly due ; it was he at least who identified its author. 
Moreover, its mention of the Italian play Inganni prompted 
those researches which led him to the earlier and far more 
important Cr Ingannati. As to the Inganni of Manning- 
ham, there were two plays with that title, one was printed 
at Florence in 1562, and — so we read on the title-page — 
"Recitata in Milano Tanno 1547"; and the author was 
one Nicolo Secchi; but compared with Gl* Ingannati, its 
resemblance to Twelfth Night is not by any means 
striking ; and although Shakespeare may have glanced at 
its pages, they do not appear to have laid him under any 
serious obligation.^ 

1 See also Appendix I. pp. 182, 183. 
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Somewhat more deserving of mention is another Italian 
play, another Inganni^ which followed the former after an 
interval of thirty years. This was the work of Curzio 
Gonzaga, and it was printed at Venice in 1592. Like that 
of the earlier Inganniy its plot turned on the pivot of a 
resemblance between a brother and a sister, the latter being 
dressed in man's attire ; but, as in the former instance, the 
play itself affords no very material proof of having been 
used by Shakespeare. In this case, however, we have to 
note one item of evidence which is almost convincing 
(especially in connection with Hunter's volume of five plays 
which is described below), and reminds us of the probable 
1 origin of the name ** Malvolio," and the possible origfin of 
" Fabian " ; for in Gonzaga's play the name assumed by the 
lady in disguise is " Cesare " ; and when we remember the 
many other occasions on which Shakespeare borrowed only 
a name or two from a whole play or a whole book, we may 
well believe that he was indebted for his " Cesario " to this 
Inganni by Gronzaga. Further, it is at least a remarkable 
coincidence that Hunter should have found Gonzaga's 
Inganni of 1592 and Gringannati of 1585 bound up 
in a volume with three other Italian plays, in one of which, 
// ViluppOy di M. G. Parabosco, 1547, Orsino innamorato 
appears among the Dramatis Persona. No wonder that 
Hunter should imagine that the volume must have been 
used by Shakespeare. Of the poet's indebtedness to 
Gringannati, and the " Sacrificio of the Intronati," I have 
spoken already.* 

There is yet to be mentioned a third Inganni, that of 
Comaccini, also printed at Venice, and dated 1 604 ; but 
apart from the date, which, as we shall see further on, is too 
late for Twelfth Night, this Inganni is less important for 
our purpose than either of the others. 

It is customary to assume that Shakespeare gained 
access to Italian books through English or perhaps French 
(and we might add Latin) translations, and we know that a 
French version of Gringannati appeared as early as 1543, 
and that a Latin version, Laelia, of which the MS. is pre- 

* Appendix I. p. 19a ' See also Appendix I. pp. 178 sqq. 
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served at Lambeth Palace, was performed at Queens' College, 
Cambridge, in 1590 and 1598; and further, that a Spanish 
translation was made in 1556 by Lope de Rueda, entitled 
Los Engafios or (edition of 1 567) Comedia de los Engaflados. 

Of such renderings it is likely enough that Shakespeare 
glanced at the Latin, but again I prefer to think that he 
had some access to the Italian ; and, as we shall see below, 
he appears to have read Bandello in the original, and if so, 
why not Gringannati as well ? ^ 

From these Italian plays we now turn to other probable 
sources of Twelfth Night. The story which is woven into 
the plot of GVIngannati is told also in Band ello's No vell^ 
IS 54, a nd in Belleforest's ffistoires_Tr^gigu£Sy^i4 7 Or^where 
we have a FrericIT version of the former. That Shake- 
speare had Bandello before him when he wrote Twelfth 
Night is in my opinion much more than possible; the 
resemblances of thought and phrase^ some of which are 
given in the Appendix,* are almost incontestable evidence. 
Belleforest he may also have used, but I incline to believe 
that he consulted Bandello. 

From Bandello, or from Bandello through Belleforest, 
was derived, as we may suppose, the Apolanius and Silla of 
Bamabe Ri che. which is the last to be mentioned among 
these possible sources of Twelfth Night. The story is one 
of eight, and the title of the containing volume is, " Riche; 
his Farewell to Militarie Profession: conteining verie 
pleasaunt discourses fit for a peaceable time^ etc, etc. Im- 
printed at London by Robart Walley, 1581." 

Again the incidents of the oft told tale are repeated in 
their main outlines, and the influence of Belleforest, though 
Riche has changed the name of every character in the 
story, is quite evident. It was long supposed that this 
version by Riche was the " indisputable source of Twelfth 
Night*' \^ but although written in English, and therefore 
more presumably within Shakespeare's reach, its claim to 
such a distinction is hardly worth considering. However, 

* See p. X, footnote 4. • See Appendix, pp. 183 soq. 

* Collier. For another possible suggestion in Riche, see Appendix I. pp. 
189,19a 
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some extracts from Riche will also be found in the Appendix.* 
And I must here repeat my conviction that Shakespeare 
was indebted to no one of the authorities I have mentioned, 
but that he derived material or suggestion (it may have 
been a mere word) from most of them, if not from alL 

In their list of originals for Twelfth Nighty some critics 
have included the Eighth Novel of the Fifth Decade of 
. Cinthio's Hecatommithi^ 1565 ; for here we have also many 
, of the well-known incidents — twins, a shipwreck, a girl dis- 
i guised as a boy, and so forth ; but for the story as told by 
1 Cinthio, see Appendix I. p. 186. 

Also in the second book of Sir Philip Sidney's -Acc^rffo:, 
. the story of the " faire zelmane " is that of a woman dis- 
guised as a page who loves her master to the death ; and 
Peele, in his Sir Clyomon and Sir ClamydeSy 1 599, gives us 
a similar incident But these examples might be multiplied, 
and they need not be dwelt upon except so far as they 
. remind us of the popularity which the story adopted by 
Shakespeare enjoyed in the sixteenth century. 

At this point I should repeat that we are investigating 
the origins of the main plot of Twelfth Night, in which 
Viola is the central figure ; but the " Interlude," as the 
Clown styles it, or the " Befooling of Malvolio," as we 
perhaps may style it, this, like most of Shakespeare's 
underplots (apart from the originals pointed out in the 
Appendix *), would appear to be of his own invention. 
For one other suggestion, however, he may be indebted to 
the same Bandello {Novelle, Pt. I., Nov. 26), for the Italian 
novelist tells how the widowed Duchess of Amalfi falls in 
love with and marries her steward Ulrico. With this we 
may compare the passage in Twelfth Night , li. v. 41, 42, 
** There is example for 't ; the lady of the Strachy married 
the yeoman of the wardrobe"; and it is possible, as I 
may repeat later,' that this " lady of the Strachy " is the 
Lady of Malphey. 

In this quest of origins may now be included a con- 
sideration of the title of the play. Knowing Shakespeare's 
addiction to an authority, I like to place first among sug- 

^ Pp. 188 sqq, * Appendix I. pp. 180 sqq. ' See note on 11. v. 41. 
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Sons the Italian phrase, " la Notte di Beflana " (i>, Befania 
or Epifania — Epiphany or Twelfth Night), which he should 
have found in his Gt IngannaiL It occurs In the prologue 
to the play, in a passage given by Hunter as follows ; * ** The 
stQty is new, never seen or read, and only dipped for and 
takeo out of their own industrious noddles as your prize- 
tickets are dipped for and taken out on Twelfth Night* 
(la Notte di Beffana), by which it appears to you that the 
Intronati might have answered you so much upon this part 
of the declaration," etc. For my part, I am quite content 
w ith the foregoing explanation of the title Twelfth Night ; 
certainly with less confidence I pass on to suggest that, like 
The Winter's Tali or the Midsummer-Night's Dream, this | 
play was something that a poet's fancy might find ap- , 
propriate to a time or a season — a festival for example, — 
and that Twelfth Night in our "old and antique" England 

J was a time of feasting and mirth- And it is with still 

iter hesitation that I bring forward a third conjecture 

irhich would derive the title in question from the fact that 

tie play was first performed on Twelfth Night, 1602. Nor 

the conjecture made less doubtful because the drama 

'was sometimes acted on Twelfth Night, as Pepys, for 
instance, saw it on the 6th of January 1662-63, 

We have yet to notice the alternative title, ** What You 
Wiii*' \ this should first remind us of the similar title in 
Shakespeare, namely, As You Like It\ and we should also 

Ij-emember that both titles were prefixed to plays by other 

[writers. They meant little more than *' You may call my 
play what you please/'^ When Shakespeare added to 
"f Twelfth Night" this alternative of "What You Will," he 

[merely wished to say to us, ** If that first title does not 
meet with your approval, then call my play what you vvilL" 
It was not his intention to avail himself of a petty artifice 
adopted from time to time by slighter men \ he at least 



* For the Italian, see Appcndijc I. p. iSc». 

* With diis compare the English custom of dmwing for pttf*'**-^ ■-'■ Twelfth 
fl^ight ; tlie incongruous results of such a mode of pairing off jmen j 

a^ possibly be suggested m the title of Shakespesirc's play — sts u play 

>Seetc]it, I, V. 112. 
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would not descend, by the means of a heading of mock- 
modest disparagement, to apologise for the demerits of his 
work, or even to leave open the question as to whether it 
was "purely poetic or purely comic," or as to whether 
it was " comedy or romance," and so forth. In spite of his 
coming Hamleiy these considerations had little weight with 
him here ; less than they had with M^rstoiv^when he wrote 
the following dialogue in the Induction to his What You 
Will (1 607) : " A tie. What 's the play's name ? Phi. What 
\You Will. Dor. Is't comedy, tragedy, pastoral, moral, 
.nocturnal, or history? Phi. Faith, perfectly neither, but 
even What You Will, — a slight toy, lightly composed, too 
swiftly finished, ill plotted, worse written, I fear me worst 
acted, and indeed What You Wi/l." In other words, we 
interpret Marston, "Criticise my work at your pleasure, 
but be lenient, for I hasten to allow its imperfections"; 
whereas Shakespeare says merely, and he says it bluntly, 
" Call my play what you will." And sometimes he was 
taken at his word ; for during the twenty years that followed 
its first production, his Twelfth Night was often known as 
Malvolio, and Charles I. in his copy of the second edition, 
altered the title to that name. 

Nor did Shakespeare — though this was more plausible — 
affect in his second title an indifference to the superb 
creation of his own genius ; nor, lastly, did he imply, as 
some would discover, a careless farewell to comedy, and a 
new devotion to the sterner business of tragedy ; at least I 
regret that a suggestion so full of interest is unsupported 
by any direct evidence. 

Also bound up with this subject of backward links is 
the question as to whence Shakespeare derived the names 
of the principal characters in Twelfth Night. As a fact, 
most of them may be traced to some earlier literary source ; 
and we have already pointed to the most probable origin 
of Aguecheek, Malvolio, Cesario, and Orsino. And again, 
before continuing our search, we assume the poet's habit of 
appropriating rather than originating even in matters of the 
smallest detail. As we have seen, it was in // Sacrificio, 
the fanciful Introduction to Gringannati, that " Maleuolti " 
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presented itself as a significant name for after adoption by 
some alert dramatist ; and from the play itself Shakespeare 
must have selected Fmtw^ the name assumed by Lelia in 
her disguise, from which to form his Fabian. To those 
who ask why Shakespeare did not adopt more of the names 
in the Italian play before him, I should answer readily 
enoughp that although he almost always preferred names, 
titles, and phrases that were already made literary, he was 
nevertheless careful in most cases to avoid any manifi^t 
obligation to a pre-existing authority. To this other habit 
of the poet I have called attention in my Introduction to 
The TifPtpest in this series (the Arden Shakespeare) ; but not 
in connection with the names of the Dramatis Personm of 
that play, although they serve equally well to illustrate my 
point ; for not one of them was selected by Shakespeare 
for his Tempest from the play he then very probably worked 
Upon ; 1 refer of course to Die Schom Sidea, 

Returning to Twelfth Night, w^e next discover that 
Olivia was a Queen of Thessaly in Part L of Emanuel Forde's 
Parismus^ the Renozvned Prince of Bohemia, and that 
Vidttta was the name of the lady who followed her lover 
in the disguise of a page, and like Viola was shipwrecked. 
The date of Parismus is i 59S, a fact that will be referred 
to in the next section* ^ 

It happened that two of the leading characters in The k^ 
Tempest corresponded in name to well-known personages 
among the contemporaries of Shakespeare, one of whom 
was connected with the court \ so in the case of Twelfth 
Nighty the Duke Orsino, who was an ambassador to Eng- 
land, and was entertained by Eli2abeth, may possibly be 
tdentified with Duke (otherwise Count) Orsino in our play ; ^ 
nor does the date 1600-01, which is assigned to the visit of 
the ambassador, make the assumption unjustifiable ; Shake- 
pcare's knowledge of the court of Elizabeth and its foreign 
relations was as ample as that of a professed courtien 
Antonio and Sebastian — names also to be found in The 

* ** * Duke ' in this pky is synonymous with * Count/ ^s, it is with • Emperor ' 
In The Two Genikm^a 0/ Ver&na^ and with 'King* in Lovis L&hmtr^s LmL 
/ Vf.'spcar€ does not commit this mistake in plays written ftflcf 1 595/* Fleay* 
Bill aice I, u. 24, note ; also p* %mi of this IntrtwJucdon. 
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Tempest — occur in Elden's Histarie of Travaile^ I577f an 
authority most undeniably respected by Shakespeare. 
Valentine and Curio are the "Gentlemen attending/'and need 
not detain us here; they loiter, mostly in conventional 
pairs, through drama after drama of the period, and are 
puppets rather than characters. Not such is the versatile, 
the inimitable Feste^ who bears a name in harmony with 
the play and its title, as the poet doubtless intended. Nor 
is it a matter of much consequence whether we derive 
the suggestive syllables (we pronounce Fes-te) from the 
festeggiante translated by Florio,^ or from the equally 
accessible Latin Festus ; but the former is more likely. 

We have left to mention Sir Toby Belch ; compare also 
Aguecheek and Malvolio ; such names of crude significance 
are common enough in all drama, but we may class them 
with the coarser devices of Shakespeare's comic period. As 
to the appellation Sir^ it is not without some effect of 
humorous incongruity. 

Finally, the songs introduced into Twelfth Night are 
mostly, as we may judge, Shakespeare's own ; but whatever 
is known of their history will be found in the notes ; and 
we now pass on to the next division of the subject. 

Part II. — Evidence as to Date, 

(a) External. — So far as can be ascertained, Twelfth 
Night was first printed in the Folio Edition of Shakespeare's 
works, which was published in 1623. The licence granted 
for the publication of this volume of "Master William 
Shakspeers Comedyes, Histories, and Tragedyes " specified 
" soe manie of the said copies as are not formerly entred to 
other men"; and among these was Twelfth Night. We 
may therefore conclude that this play was not published 
before 1623. 

From the quotation from the Diary of John Manning- 
ham gfiven in the former part of this Introduction, we learn 
that a performance of Twelfth Night was witnessed by the 

^ ** Festeggiante, feasting, merrie, banqueting, pleasant, of good entertain* 
ment." Florio, World of Wordes, 
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writer " at our feast*' (Candlemas), on tlie second of February 
1 601—02. Manningham, who must not however be trusted, 
writes as if the play were recent 

These are the two leading facts on which any attempt 
to discover the date of Twdfth Night must be based. 
But several minor items of evidence remain to be considered, 
and most of them are both interesting and instructive. 
We may begin with the PaUadis Tamia of Francis Meres, 
1598* In his reference to Shakespeare's works^ he men- 
tions twelve plays as extant, but Twelfth Night is not 
among them. We are not sure, however, that the list 
furnished by Meres is complete; and 1598 as a superior 
limit for the date of the play, though it allows Shakespeare 
time enough for the composition of Ttvelfth Nighty affords 
him a narrow interval for the production of Henry K, 
Much Ado about Nothings As Vau Like It^ and The Merry 
Wives of Windsor^ which the best authorities would assign 
to this period or thereabout. 

But some will ask whether the ingenuity devoted by 
commentators to a discovery of the chronological order of 
Shakespeare's plays has not altogether been misplaced ; 
and they will be inclined to condemn the space allotted to 
the subject in this Introduction. To such I make answer — 
and I seize the opportunity most gladly — " every added item 
of knowledge makes possible another item of enjoyment ** ; 
we must not neglect a single fact that may help us towards 
both the understanding and the appreciation of any work 
of literaiy art, much less of the marvellous creations of 
Shakespeare. Beyond taking the liberty of repeating a re- 
flection which occurs elsewhere in these pages, I need only 
offer one brief illustration; I will put it bluntly; if you tell 
me that Twelfth Night was written in 1 600 and The Tempest 
in 1611, I shall be able to tell you that the poet's views of 
love in the earlier play will contrast most strikingly with his 
treatment of the same subject in the later play ; and if the 
Latin were not somewhat overworn, I might perhaps be par- 
doned for adding ex una disce tmmes. Besides, a discussion 
of date impUes much more than items of mere chronology* 

Next to Meres as evidence, I am inclined to bring 
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forward the Parismus of Part I. of this Introduction. 
Again, remembering what was undoubtedly the usual prac- 
tice of Shakespeare, to glean from all the fields of literature, 
and from every corner in those fields, I see no reason what- 
ever for doubting that he pondered over the Viola incident 
as it is presented in this play, and that it suited his 
purpose to adopt the name Olivia and adapt the name 
Violetta. The contingency that Ford copied from Shake- 
speare is scarcely worth considering. 

The same year, 1598, produced the translation of 
Linschoten's Voyages^ which contained the map that 
Steevens identified with the one referred to in III. ii. 82 ; 
but, as will be more fully explained in the notes, a better 
date for the "New Map" is 1599, in which year a map, 
answering more exactly to Shakespeare's description, and 
designed by one Emmerie Molineux, was published in 
England, and was sometimes bound up with copies of 
Hakluyt. Also, in 1599, Sir Robert Shirley returned from 
his embassy to the Shah — or Sophy — of Persia, and gave 
point to the reference in II. v. 186 (see note ad loc.). 
Moreover, in the same year was printed the first edition 
of Morley's Consort Lessons^ which contained the song 
(II. iii. 40—53), " O mistress mine, where are you roaming? " 
but here we are not dealing with an item of direct evidence ; 
a popular song from Twelfth Night may have gained easy 
admission to Morley's collection. In fact, the stanzas are 
good enough and characteristic enough to be Shakespeare's 
own work, though whether composed expressly for Twelfth 
Night it is impossible to say. Still less trustworthy as 
evidence is the fact that Sir Toby, in II. iii. 105, trolls the 
first line of the ballad Corydoris Farewell ta Phodlis^ which 
was first published in the Booke of Ayres by. Robert Jones, 
1 60 1. Fast as Shakespeare sometimes wrote, the year is 
a very late one for Twelfth Nighty nor is any proof forth- 
coming that Jones was the author of the ballad ; on the 
contrary, he annotates thus : " If the ditties dislike thee, 'tis 
my fault that was so bold to publish the private content- 
ments of divers gentlemen without their consents, though, I 
hope, not against their wills." 
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The year 1 600 is late enough for this matter of supply- 
ing points of interest that might be seized upon by the 
poet of Twelfth Night \ but some have thought that thdl 
p uritanical injunctio n issued in the course of that year by | 
^the Privy Council may have provoked the seeming attack j ^ 
upon Puritanism^ made by Shakespeare in his sketch off ' 
Malvolio. 

In the earlier and more plausible year i gQQi an other 
motive for attacking the Puritans was made available to the 
dramatist who might care to accept it; for at this date 
JDyrlfarsnet printed his Discovery of the Fraudulent Practises ^ 
of John Darrein etc. Joh n Parrell professed to drive out 
devils, and his " practises " were carried on at the house of 
a Nicholas Starkey or Starchy. When a Bible was brought 
in to them, Starkey's children, who were " possessed," shouted 
in a scoffing manner, " Bible-bable, Bible-bable," continuing 
this cry for some time. This of course suggests comparison 
with Twelfth Night, IV. ii. 99-101 : "thy wits the heavens 
restore! endeavour thyself to sleep, and leave thy vain 
bibble-babble " (elsewhere in Harsnet " bibble-babble " is \ 
thus spelt). The possible connection between " Starchy" and ' 
" the Lady of the Strachy " will be examined in the notes. 

Finally, it was thought by Steevens that Ben Jonson . 
had Twelfth Night in view when he wrote the following in \ 
his Every Man out of his Humour, which was acted in 1 599 : ''• 
"That the argument of his comedy might have been of 
some other nature, as of a duke to be in love with a 
countess, and that countess to be in love with the duke's 
son, and the son to love the lady's waiting-maid; some 
such cross-wooing, with a clown to their serving-man, better 
to be thus near, and familiarly allied to the time." '* Some 
such cross-wooing " may be discovered not only in Twelfffi 
Night, but also in others of Shakespeare's earlier plays and 
in contemporary plays that were not Shakespeare's. More- 
over, such evidence as this of Steevens might be dismissed 
on other grounds. 

It will be noticed that all the foregoing items of evi- 
dence tend to show that this one of Shakespeare's comedies 
* See note on IIL iL 31. 
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was composed {lot later than 1602. But before the dis- 
covery of Manningham's Diary, commentators who were in 
quest of a date for Twelfth Night were accustomed to quote 
from the play certain passages that referred to years later — 
sometimes considerably later — than 1602. Chalmers, for 
example, was confident that the farcical combat between 
Cesario and Sir Andrew was intended to throw ridicule on 
the practice of duelling, and that it corresponded to the 
"Edict and Censure against Private Combats" issued by 
King James in 161 3; and Tyrrwhit added yet another 
year X he felt confident that Twelfth Night "w^s written in 
1 6 14, because of its undoubted allusion ("Nay, if you be 
an undertaker," ly. iv. 332) to the outcry raised against 
Undertakers in the Parliament of that year. 

To these guesses of Chalmers and Tyrrwhit, and yet 
others who might be mentioned, I am not disposed to give 
the usual contemptuous dismissal; at the very worst, if 
there are tares in the sheaf of the reaper, we should not 
forget to be gjrateful for the sheaf. But even these conjec- 
tures, wide of the mark as they seem, are worthy of some 
consideration ; topical allusion,^ if not actually abundant, is 
nevertheless to be met with frequently in plays that show 
" the very age and body of the time, his form and pressure " ; 
and it is certainly not absent from the pages of Twelfth 
Night. Now we are pretty certain that the play was first 
printed in 1623, and we regard the text as exceptionally 
pure ; but we are not certain of the state of the author's 
manuscript, nor of that of the acting copies of the drama ; 
and it is quite possible — we know it was sometimes the 
case — that alterations or additions were made on occasion, 
whether by Shakespeare or some other hand, in these un- 
printed copies. I will give one example of such a probable 
interpolation in the case of Twelfth Night. The following 
is the Folio reading of III. ii. 45-50 : — ^" taunt him with the 
license of Inke : if thou thou'st him some thrice, it shall not 
be amisse, and as many Lyes, as will lye on thy sheete of 
paper, although the sheete were bigge enough for the bedde 
of Ware in England, set 'em downe, go about it" 

* Sec note on v. 5. \ 
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Here we notice that the comma after " amisse," seems 
an efTor; we should expect a colon; but if we omit "if 
thou thou St him some thrice» tt shall not be amisse/' we 
may retain the comma, and then by placing a colon after 
" paper " we have what would appear to have been the text 
before the interpolation^ namely, " taunt him with the license 
of Inke, and as many Lyes as will lye in thy sheete of paper : 
although the sheete were bigge enough for the bedde of 
JFar/f in England, set 'em downe, go about it" Thus we 
are able to account for the fact that a very pertinent allusion 
to the trial_oj[_R3^1^lgh IS possible in the text of Twelfth 
Nighty although the incident in question belongs to the year 
1603. I refer, of course, to the insulting language addressed 
to Raleigh by Coke, which must have attracted attention : 
** All that he did was by thy instigation, thou viper; for I 
thou thee, thou traitor, I will prove thee the rankest traitor 
in all England," In this passage we have the thrice-repeated 
" thou/' But fuller particulars relating to this and to all 
the foregoing allusions will be found in the notesA 

Among other items later than 1602 we may notice 
some performances of Twetftk Nig-ki\ one is recorded in 
the following entry in a MS* preserved at the Audit Office: 
— "To John Hemminges, etc, upon a warrant dated 20 
April, l6r8, for presenting two severall playes before his 
Majesty, on Easter Monday, Twelfte Night, the play soe 
called, and on Easter Tuesda)% the Winter's Tale, xx/£" 
And again, in Herbert's Diary, 1622-23, we read, "At 
Candlemas, Malvolio was acted at court by the King's 
servants/* I have mentioned on a former page that, as 
in the foregoing entry, the word Malvolio was sometimes 
chosen as the title of Twelfth Night. 

As a matter partly of external and partly of internal 
evidence, we may here examine Fleay's* theory that the 
plot and the underplot of Twelfth Nigki were composed 
separately, having years between them* He assigns the 
** Viola story" to various dates — 1593, iS94i or 1595; 
and the whole play to 1602- 

* Sc«, for example, netes cm in* n. 4^ arid V* j; 
' S«e dso notes on i. il 24, i. ¥. J 71, nnd 11. iv. 1^ 
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Mr. Fleay is sometiiiies n^arded as being more in- 
genioas than convindng, and such he may appear in this 
instance ; nererdielessy I think that he merits a hearing. I 
have no objection whatever to the assumption that in this — 
as in some other plays — certain portions were rough cast at a 
date considerably earlier than the production of the drama 
itself (see also note on IL L i6 and on II. iv. i) ; and it is 
quite possible that the author of Twelfth Night had originally 
sketched or contemplated a play more exactly on the lines 
of GringatmatL Indeed, when dealing with The Tempest^ 
I considered that Shakespeare had the Die Schone Sidea 
plot well in mind if not well in hand some little time 
rbefore "the wreck of 1609 ^md the narratives of 16 10 
gave a title and a prompt, perhaps a hurried, completion 
jto his farewell play, which he naturally produced while the 
i incidents that lent it most of its colour were yet fresh in the 
i memory.** 

But, returning to Twelfth Nighty if we remember the 
later dates of some of the chronological evidence, and con- 
sider the absolutely indefinite extent .to which a dramatist 
would modify the earlier draft of his plot when combining 
it with some new underplot, we shall be convinced that any 
attempt to examine these two portions of his work as 
separate compositions must be attended by insuperable 
difficulties. 

And now, summing up briefly, with the aid of these 
items, we arrive at an approximate date for Twelfth Night ; 
the play is not mentioned by Meres in 1598; the New 
Map it refers to was published in 1599 ; and Manningham 
saw the drama acted in February 1 60 1-02 ; finally, the other 
chronological items mostly support these three. A central 
year therefore would be 1 600. 

{p) Internal. — I have now reviewed those portions of 
chronological evidence that may be regarded as historic or 
external ; and it remains to notice as briefly the less tangible 
but not less reliable indications of date that we discover in 
the thought and form of the play, in the poet's ideas, his 
dramatic and rhetorical expedients, and his style generally. 
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: a good deal under this head has been anticipated in 
my Introdyction to T/te Tempest, where I contrast that play 
with A Midsummer-Nigkis Dr€am\ and although the 
contrast presented by Twdfth Nighi and The Tempest is 
less obvious, it is striking enough to warrant me in referring 
first of all to the principles that are specified and illustrated 
in my earlier volume. 

At the same time, a comparison between A Midsummer- 
Nigkfs Dream and Twdfth Night must convince us of the 
marvellous dramatic and rhetorical advances made by the 
poet til the comparatively short interv^al that separates the 
two plays* Indeed, nothing could be better for my purpose 
than to place one by the other, and to show from the com- 
parison that Twelfth Night belongs to that period of Shake- 
speare s authorship which has been roughly indicated by the 
external suggestions of date- — ^that is to say, a period of 
^^bich i6do may be taken as the central yean 
^f But before exhibiting some points of contrast between 
r the two plays^ I must call attention to some equally striking 
similarities; and the phenomenon is tn great measure true 
of ail the dramas of Shakespeare, I refer to something 
more definite than the general impression of genius ; for 
there are in these dramas, almost without exception, certain 
fundamental elements that proclaim their author ; and these 
are an abundance — or it may be, a superabundance — of 
imager)s a curious and often a thorough acquaintance 
with the n atural world,^ a love for it, and a unique faculty 
of presenting it to us through the medium of both prose 
and verse;* next, there is a command of languagCp a wide 
literary* and general knowledge* quite out of proportion, 
in the earlier plays, to the writer*s standard of literary pro- 
ficiency — at least of the metrical, and even the poetical; 

^H^^E > ' n . . . L ;-.„:..-* ^ To this we mi3st add nature atid (mostly unnatural) 
^^^^Hti ' red in the mass of liLer&ture to wluch he had access — 

^^^pHe /,..... , :.r in£Uu]4:e. 

^^^p*^Set ai^ notes on I, i, 5, 

^^f ' Espedall^ c1a$£icalj mostly of the Latin (see p. 190 ; also notes on i. v. 94 and 
■ ?* 14 J J ; bit his acqiiaiotniice with the modem tanguages is at least considerable. 
^ flis LegAl knowledge, for eiCAinpIe, i^ abimd&ntly illustrated in thk pky. 
See note on 1* iii. 7, iv* i* 35^ in, iv, 170, in, ii, 1 5, fv. i. 55, etc. We might also 
metiticm the forfti.il legal phra ting which occurs so qften in his earlier writings, 
Ty^ kgftl knowledge, of course^ he shares with other Eliimbcthan dramatists. 
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thought is, perhaps, not always so deep, but it is always 
wide. In respect of these fundamental elements, an exuber- 
ance of imagery,^ and a conquest of the writer's world of 
I word and thought and fact, there is little that separates A 
. Midsummer' Nights Dream and Twelfth Nighty nor indeed 
j these from The Tempest. But when we come to examine 
their literary form and taste, we discover in the author's 
rhetoric, his poetic craft, and even his dramatic technique, 
a progress as from mere infancy to manhood. Neverthe- 
less, tiiere is another feature common to nearly all of the 
plays of Shakespeare that must be present to our minds if 
we are to compare them to any good purpose, and that is, 
an extraordinary inequality of workmanship in the same 
play ; the long dull banalities, for instance, oiA Midsummer- 
Nights Dream^ that serve but doubtfully to give increased 
splendour to a brilliant passage here and there ; indeed, we 
may say that in regard to its very worst and its very best 
there is often little to choose between an earlier and a later 
play, as may be seen from the following passages in A Mid- 
summer-Nights Dream and The Tempest \ in the first of these 
plays we may contrast V. 32-35 or^iv. i. 23-27 with IV. i. 
1 16-121 or V. i. 12-17 ; and in the second, IL i. 282-286 
or IV. i. 84-86 with I. ii. 387-393 or iv. i. 153-158 ; the 
first two passages in each play represent weakness, and the 
second two,* strength; as to Twelfth Nighty I may refer 
to I. i. 1—7, which may be contrasted with li. iL 32-42. 
Longer and more numerous examples would have served 
my purpose better, but these may be enough to illustrate 
the fact that in respect of their excellence and their com- 
parative weakness, these three plays are more nearly on a 
level than we might expect from their style generally. 

After making these necessary reservations, we will 
glance at the characters as they are presented in A Mid- 
summer-Nights Dream and Twelfth Night. While yet a 
banner, Shakespeare preferred to take his characters from 

^ Which pftea implies a love of nature ; this, however, is always subservient 
to the poet's dramatic purpose. 

' But these, in the case of A Midsummer- Nighfs Dream^ might be later 
interpolations. 
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history, where he found them already outlined ; or if he 
made an original sketch, it would be of the easier type- 
low life, or humorous. Thus (induding the histories) Bottom 
came first, an earlier Falstaff ; then FalstafT himself; while 
later, jaques was an earlier Hamlet, to be followed in due 
course by the never to be finished and never finished Prince 
of Denmark, And as a connecting link between these' | 
pairs, but nearer to the latter, stands the serio-ridiculous | 
Maivolio, And now we are in a position to look back^' 
at the interval that lies between Bottom and Malvolio, 
Further, with the exception of the supernatural beings^— 
and perhaps of Theseus — Bottom is the only character in 
A Midsummer-Nighfs Dream j the rest of the Dramatis 
Persona lack individuality, as may be seen by contrasting 
the pairs of lovers in the earlier play with the pairs of 
lovers in Twelfth Night, Indeed, granting the lyrical 
nature of A Midsummer-Nights Dream, we may yet infer 
justly and at once, that characterisation in the later drama 
is both subtler and more abundant; and where there is 
more characterisation there is more life, i>, more drama. 
Feste, for example, has no representative in the earlier 
play; but he appears in Twelfth Night as the crowning 
individual of a species whose gradual development may be 
traced back through most of the earlier comedies. 

From this brief consideration of characters and charac- 
terisation in the two plays we might pass on to compare 
them in respect of incident, development of plot and under- 
plot, the variety and the reality of life in each, the quality 
and substance of their dialogue, their humour, whether coarse 
and extravagant or refined and natural^ — and all the rest of 
their dramatic equipment But for these we have no space, 
and the subject must now be dismissed with a short examina- 
tion of what is best known as the style of the two dramas. 

And here, in spite of the reserv^ation already made, — 
that A Midsumfner-Nighis Dream is essentially poetical,^ 
the contrast is striking enough. It may sound like a 
paradox, yet we shall probably discover that although 
Twelfth Nig/it is less poetical than the former play, it con- 
tains more poetry ; at any rate it contains less bad poetry j 
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we notice an improvement in nearly every department of 
the poetic art. To specify the cruder rhetorical devices (ol 
course I refer to the verse rather than to the prose) that 
are either resorted to less firequently, or are refined upon, or 
altogether disused in the later play, is impossible in this 
short commentary ; we can do little more than state gener- 
ally that the briefest examination will disclose a marked 
rhetorical prc^^ress. Just now I included dialogue among 
the larger dramatic elements in which Shakespeare would 
seem to have gained proficiency, but this particular may be 
mentioned here with equal propriety; we cannot detach 
substance from form, and under this head of style a whole 
treatise might be written on the contrast afforded by the 
dialogue of Twelfth Night, especially the verse portions, 
when compared with that of the earlier play. 

Better known, perhaps, among the changes of style that 
mark the poet's progress through some half dozen years, 
are a gradual disuse of rhyme, and the adoption o£ a blank 
.v(^rse, not so disorganised as that of the later plays, yet 
such as has freed itself from the fetters of both the formal 
couplet model and the rigid line ; in other words, the flesh 
and form of rhythm now covers the bare bones of metre ; a 
finer law is felt, not seen, within the law ; a new line forma- 
tion extends from pause to pause, and the pauses may occur 
anywhere, while a fuller music is made by the extra 
syllables that vibrate for a moment within the line or rever- 
berate at its close. 

Finally, the poet has learned to rely less frequently on , 
puns, verbal conceits, and the other extravagances of thought 
or diction that are the mark of a beginner — or the foibles 
of an age which is seeking some new form of utterance ; 
while at the same time his mastery over the legitimate 
modes of expression has become more assured ; in short, we 
seem to recognise in the style of Twelfth Night a greater 
skill and a finer taste than are displayed in The Comedy 
of Errors^ Lov^s Labour^s Lost, The Two Gentlemen of 
yerona, A Midsummer-Nights Dream^ The Merchant of 
Venice^ The Taming of the Shrew^ The Merry Wives 
V Windsor^ or even in Much Ado about Nothing, or As You 
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Like It ; it should therefore (though I lay no stress on the 
statement) be the last of the comedies of Shakespeare ; and 
thus we are again brought very near to the date 1 600. 

Part III. — Characteristics. 

This is the Comply of Com edies^^ at least so far as 
Shakespeare is concerned ; and I suppose we shall hardly 
fear to discover its rival out of Shakespeare. If the pfay 
presents no salient feature of recognition, it is because it 
combines so many excellences, and combines them so 
happily. But not only are the elements of comic drama 
and comic satire' from Plautus to Rabelais herein repre- 
sented as fully and as perfectly as may be, for the comedy 
of Twelfth Night is both relieved and heightened by an 
interwoven exquisite romance, while strains of the finest 
poetry make perfect harmony with the comic undertones ; 
and all this in a manner that only the genius of Shake- 
speare rendered possible. Further, the play is splendidly 
wrought; plot, underplot^ incident, character, movement, 
dialogue^, diction, each is excellent; and our interest is 
sustained throughout at the highest dramatic level. Finally, 
ji wise good humour is the all-pervading spirit of the drama ; 
its gentle satire Tiassaltness but no bitterness;^ Twelfth 
Night is indeed the happy inspiration of a happy moment. 

This brief general estimate may be followed by an 
examination of the dramatic technique of Twelfth Nighty 
chiefly on its literary side. 

Of course we can detect flaws in any work of art,* and 
especially in the " wood notes wild " of " Fancy's child " ; 
and Milton is not altogether at fault in thus describing 
Shakespeare ; ^ but, as he tells us elsewhere, there is 

* " There is ... no railing in a known discreet man, though he do nothing 
but reprove," Tkoelfth Nighty i. v. 97-99. 

* See note on 11. v. 156-158. 

» Later in life Miltoni)ecame more austere, and might have expressed himself 
differently ; at present he means both less and more than we usuallv imagine ; 
the words are partly in contrast to '* Jonson's learned sock,'' and halt their pur- 
port may be gathered from the Epitaph on Shakespeare— 

" To the shame of slow-endeavouring Art 
Thy easy numbers flow." 
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more real beauty in the flowers which " Nature boon 
Poured forth profuse on hill and dale and plain/' than in 
those which are carefully arranged by " Nice Art In beds 
and curious knots " ; to this we may add that the former 
can All us with undisturbed delight, while the latter must 
gfive some offence with their stiff" precision. Or, to put it 
more plainly (and it might be put in a thousand other 
ways), we receive from the unstudied symmetry of the 
JfcjLoinanticJDranaa an impression of perfect art, but from the 
studied symmetry of the so-called Classical Drama an 
impression of perfect artifice. Besides, we must remember 
what has been said about the spots on Shakespeare's sun. 

Of these spots in Twelfth Nighty one or two will be 
found near the close of the play.^ I will first mention " the 
hurried and strange. marriage contract between .Qlivia and 
Sebastian."^ This is indirectly noticed by Johnson : " The 
marriage of Olivia, and the succeeding perplexity, though 
well enough contrived to divert on the stage, wants credi- 
bility, and fails to produce the proper instruction required 
in the drama, as it exhibits no just picture of life." And 
the following stricture of Hallam is not without some bear- 
ing on the same incident : " The part of Sebastian has all 
that improbability which belongs to mistaken identity, 
without the comic effect for the sake of which that is for- 
given in Plautus and in The Comedy of Errors*' At this 
point, however, I must interpolate the naYve remark of 
Mont^gut : " Mais chut . • • nous sommes ici dans le monde 
de la f^rie." 

Another spot to be examined is the marriage of Sit- 
Toby and Maria ; this difficulty will be dealt with in the 
notes.' Next we examine the apparent discrepancies in 
the closing scene of the play ; these are fully described by 
t)echelhauser,* who also attempts to remove them by the 

* ** In many of his plays the latter part is evidently neglected." This remark 
of Johnson, however, may be read with some caution. 

' Kenny. » E,g, iv. ii. 75 and v. 368. 

^ *' Eine besondere Schwierigkeit hot aber die Oekonomie der Schluss-scene. 
So oft ich das StUck in den verschiedensten Bearbeitungen und mehr oder minder 
vollendeter Darstellung gesehen, drangte sich mir stets das Unbefriedigende des 
Schlusses auf ; er liess regelmiissig das Publikum kalt." [Again, the arrange- 
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insertion of some lines and stage-directions. But I think 
it well to trust to the text as we have it, although a good 
deal that the poet omitted, or at least implied, may in this 
case be brought out by the actor ; and even Oechelhauser 
admits that in regard to the Elizabethan stage, on which 
boys played the part ot women, the conclusion of the play 
is skilfully wrought. 

And this leads me to compare the literary with the 
acting q^ualities of Twelfth Night ; for if there are passages 
that may be rendered more explicit in the acting, so there 
are others — ^those of the highest mood — that must seem to 
lose byj L;^ and we often hear that the romantic element \ 
in the play makes it less suited for the stage than most of | 
the other comedies.* In this we have at least a germ of * 
truth ; yet the larger truth lies in the fact that whether a 
poetic drama is read or acted, certain ideal conditions — 
blank verse, for example — are assumed by the poet; as* 
Matthew Arnold has taught us, the artist must be met half- 
way — or at least some part of the way ; and to my think- 
ing, although the actor may sometimes aid the poet, it often 
happens that the ideal conditions imposed on the audience 
at a theatre are much more exacting than those which are 
required of the reader. But this subject I have dealt with 
more fully in another volume,' and I will only add here that 
for my part I can never quite enjoy the blank verse of the 
stage ; perhaps I keep too jealously in mind that exquisite 

ment of the closing scene presents an especial difficulty. Whenever I have seen 
the piece in the most aiverse renderings, and under more or less perfect 
representation, the unsatisfactory character of the conclusion always impressed 
itself upon me. It invariably left the public cold.] Einfuhrungm in Shake- 
spearis Buhrnn-Dranun, W. Oechelhauser, Minden, 1895. 

^ For example, see p. xxziv of this Introduction, " It is the note struck loudest 
in the very first line of the play." In Twelfth Nighty as usually acted, the second 
scene of Uie first Act begins the play, and thus the magnificent overture which 
is Uie poet's purpose in Uie first scene is robbed of fiilly one-half of its effect. 

' Smce writing the above I have witnessed a performance of Twelfth Nighty 
and on this subject of stage representation I will here comment without prejudice. 
The caste was udrly good and the performance creditable, but to the b^t of my 
judgment the play lost in the acting much more than it gained. It gained most 
u the comic scenes, and in the vividness that was added to incident (that of the 
ring, for example) and the development of the plot generally ; but it lost two- 
thirds of its poetry, and Shakespeare's Viola was not on the stage. I might 
add that the marvellous variety of incident in Shakespeare is best seen in the 
theatre. 

* Handbook to Shakespeare^ Chapter i. 
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thought of Keats, " Heard melodies are sweet, but those 
unheard Are sweeter." 

These precautionary remarks may help to render us 
more impartial as we proceed to examine other spots — or 
seeming spots — in this dramatic sun. Some critics have 
blamed the play because it presents no striking delineation 
of character ; but again, I need only repeat the words of 
Mont^gut : " Nous sommes ici dans le monde de la fferie." 
Somewhat graver is the charge that the punishment dealt 
I out to Malvolio is both coarse and excessive ; to this I 
I reply, " Not if we view it from the standpoint of the time." 
Next will be the questionable sequence of Act and 
Scene as g^ven in the text ; but here we make a less direct 
reference to the author. On this subject Mr. Spedding 
remarks : " The division of the Acts in Twelfth Night is 
of less importance than in King Lear and Much Ado about 
Nothing \ for the movement of the piece is so light and 
rapid, and the several actions mix so naturally, without per- 
plexing or confusing each other, that if it were played from 
beginning to end without any pause at all, the spectators 
would feel no harshness. Nevertheless, though the inter- 
acts might in that case be omitted altogether without 
injuring the dramatic effect, the effect is materially injured 
on two occasions by the interposition of them in the wrong 
place." He then proceeds to examine these two occasions, 
and further proposes a valuable rearrangement of Act and 
Scene, which will be found in the Third Appendix. Of 
other proposed rearrangements, I need mention only the 
one adopted in the acting version* of Sir Henry Irving, 
which of course differs from Spedding at many points. 
This also is given in the Third Appendix. 

The next difficulty we have to deal with occurs in the 
time of the action of Twelfth Night \ on this head I may 
quote Mr. P. A. Daniel,^ whose time-analysis of the play is 
also subjoined. It will be seen that whereas the incidents 
are supposed to fall within three days, an interval of three 
months is twice mentioned in the Fifth Act Mr. Daniel 
remarks : " The time represented by this play is three days, 

* New Shakespeare Soc. Trans, 1877-79, p. 173. 
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with an interval of three days between the First and 
r Second. 

\ Day I. Act I. sc. i.-iii. 

Interval of three days. 
.^ Day 2. Act I. sc. iv. and v. ; Act II. sc. i.-iii. 

Day 3. Act II. sc. iv. and v. ; and Acts III., IV., and V." 
^ There remains to be noticed in Act v. a statement 

^' inconsistent with the plot of the play as revealed in the 
\ previous scenes. ^ Viola and Sebastian both suffered the 
I same shipwreck, and when they arrive in Illyria it is 

r evident that but a very few days can have elapsed since 
their escape. Yet, when Antonio is brought before the 
Duke in Act v. he asserts that Sebastian has been in his 
company for three months. It might indeed be said that 
this inconsistency is merely imaginary, and is founded on 
too strict an interpretation of the dialogue in Act I. sc. ii. 
and Act II. sc. L, but the Duke makes a similar assertion 
with r^ard to Viola — 

Three months this youth hath tended upon me. 

And this is in absolute contradiction to Valentine's speech 
on the second day of the action (Act I. sc. iv.), where he 
says that the Duke "hath known you (Viola) but three 
days." 

Some other discrepancies are too trifling to find a place 
in this Introduction, and they will be dealt with in the 
notes ; but a word may be said here on the scene of the 
action of Twelfth Night. 

Both thejocality and the time of Twelfth Night have 
an^ mdefinjteness which suits the roniance. Illyria comes 
nearest to the modem Dalmatia, and was probably regarded 
by the Elizabethans as Italian, and in Twelfth Night as it 
appears on the stage we have Venetian manners of the 
seventeenth centuiy .^ But there is little to identify the locality 
of the drama with Italy ; in spirit it is much more English 
than are the other Italian plays of Shakespeare ; and we 
may dismiss any further examination of place or period by 
merely quoting the title of another of Shakespeare's dramas 

^ See note on i. ii. 2. 
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— which resembles Twelfth Night not a little in these 
particulars — ^namely, As You Like It 

Some other points relating to the dramatic structure of 
the play and its form generally have been brought forward 
in the first two parts of this Introduction ; for instance, 
where I mentioned Fleay's theory (p. xxiii) of the relation 
of plot to underplot, or discussed the metrical characteristics 
of Twelfth Night as supplementary evidence of its date; 
and although much might yet be added under this head of 
dramatic or literary form, I must reserve a short space for 
consideration of the thought of the play, so far, that is, as 
thought and form may be sundered provisionally for the 
present purpose. 

Most commentators have agreed that the leading 
thought of Twelfth Night may be discovered in the mere 
title; that the words Twelfth Night are themselves the 
keynote of the play;^ that Shakespeare's first object was 
to provide a comedy suitahlft .ibr. the. festival. They tell 
us, moreover, that incidentally or otherwise the poet lets 
fall various moral reflections that are appropriate to his 
main purpose.^ All this may be fairly admitted ; and with 
the reservation that the so-called "moral" of a play or 
poem is not necessarily implied in its motive, I will now 
add some of my own impressions of this drama. 

It has been said that Twelfth Night appears to present 
no striking individuality; but my first impression of the 
play is that of a really striking dissertatioi^on the subject 
of love ; love, " the name bubbled by every wave of Hippo- 
crene" is as surely a diapason that closes full in Shake- 
speare; it is the fundamental chord of Twelfth Night \ it 
is the note struck loudest in the vexy first line of the play. 

Of all this I have no doubt whatever; but in ffiese 
brief notes I must give suggestions rather than illustrations 
of the fact. 

I may first point out that if Twelfth Night includes 
the main elements of good comedy, so also as a single 

* "The leading note of the play is fun," Fumivall. 

* Fumivall (less aptly), " Still the lesson is, as in -rfj Kw Like It^ * Sweet 
arc the uses of adversity. * 
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play it rqjrcsents the main eleraents of love, and the lead- 
ing varieties of lovers. Whether allied to the poet's main 
purpose, or incidental to tt, the fact remains that in Twei/ih 
Night we have a recapitulation of Shakespeare's — I will not 
say convictions, for he has none at present,- — but of Shake- 
speare's theories on the subject_of love, his opinions, his 
experiences up to the time of writing.^ 

We will glance first at the characters; no less than 
eight of these are *'poor fancy's^ followers"; and they are 
mostly distinct types. To name them is indeed to name 
all the important personages except Feste; they are 
Orsino, Olivia, VioUi Sebastian, Sir Toby Belch, Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek, Malvoho, Maria; with the possible exception 
of Lav£*s Labouf^s Lost and As You Like li^ there is no 
such proportion in any other play. 

As to the types of love represented by these characters, 
the subject is inexhaustible, like the lights and shadows of 
contrast^-or the breezes of wit and humour^ — that play 
upon the surface of the drama, and veil for a moment its 
depths of wisdom* I can only glance at such topics ; we 
have in Orgino a_ man who reminds us of an elaborate 
study in one of Shakespeare's earlier dramas; for if 
Richard 11. was in love with grief, Orsino is in love with 
vej each fondles kis passion, revek in it, ^id displays it, 
11 it has become " high fantastical" 

Not infrequently in his dramas Shakespeare has created 
a character of the opposite sex to serve as a counterpart of 
some male character ; and in this play» the love of Olivia 
comes nearest to that of the Duke ; if not ** high- fantastical " 
her passion is at least fantastical ; this is best seen at the 
close of the play, where she appears to resign herself readily 

* See notes on I. i 14* 15, i^l^ ; I. v. aot ; n. iv* 2% 94^104, eic* ; silso Th4 
Tempisi^ p* \\u (Ardcn edition) ; also my Handbook to Shakti^^^d^^ Chapter vii* 
^ A right understanding of this term " fancy " is cssetituiJ not only to the 

appreciation of Twtlfih Night, where \X occurs frequently, but al^j to a right 
understanding of Shakespeare's most complex opinions of love» He has a 
Lhrccf^ld use for the worfl **f;incy**j it may Iiave its common mcanrng; it may 
U^ r'd to the true and consunt ; or, and 

ft' !y. See note on i. L 14* Of courw; 

Ihr^ uses iji I Fit' uTifu firt; [iij[ ccmiineQ lo :::^hakc5pcafe« 

^ Ai y4u Liki it was ft Je&s explicit disscrtdlion on love» locladitig its exposi* 
lion in Ihc PasloraL 
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enough to the arms of Sebastian. Could we fancy Viola 
acting thus ? 

The power, the beauty, the truth, and the nobility of 
love appear in the women of Shakespeare's world rather 
fthan in its men; so here, under this head,. Viola must 
represent the poet's ideal, that is, I repeat, up to the date 
of Twelfth Night} To all the perfections of all the former 
heroines she adds a reflective seriousness which is befitting 
in the last of the comedies, and links them with the great 
tragedies that follow. As to the other characters and their 
rdle as lovers, they may be allowed to speak for themselves, 
and I think they will speak forcibly enough ; but I will point 
to Sebastian who serves (we all know the familiar device) as 
a foil or set-off against the Duke ; for Sebastian, like Henry 
v., is nothing if not practical in this business of wooing. 

Of Shakespeare's own experience, as presented in this 
play, I have endeavoured to show in the notes on IL iv. 29 
and 94-104 that there is at least some ground for the 
conjecture (though it is possible to be over-confident on 
this point) that a personal element almost certainly found 
its way into the passage.* But though the poet may speak 
here and elsewhere in the scene with some undertone of 
bitterness as well as self-reproach, the impression we receive 
from the entire play is that of a dispassionate inquirer into 
the principles of love and marriage.^ 

Other prominent subjects that arise out of the play may 
only be mentioned here; they are Shakespeare's religious 
opinions, his political opinions, and his love of music ; but 
in regard to the first of these I may point out that, according 
to Maria (ll. iiL 144), Malvolio is never anything more than 
a " kind of Puritan," and that only at times ; * he is by no 
means the real species ; and he becomes a sacrifice not so 
much to religious cant as to self-conceit And although 
Shakespeare may smile at the social extravagances of the 

^ See footnote l, p. xxzv ; also Handbook to Shakespeare^ Chapter vii. 

' It is also interesting to note the two passages (iv. iii. 22-35, ^^^ ^- 154- 
159) that deal with the "contract of true love" (cf. The Temfest, I v. i. &4), 
although the poet's own betrothal was less formal. See also iv. lii. 26, note. 

• See footnote I, p. xxxv, especially the important note on "at mine eyes,*' 
I* V- 307 ; also on I. i. 36^39 ; also Handbook to Shakespeare^ Chapter vii. 

^ See note on n. iiL 144. 
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Puritan, he will never scoff at the earnest seeker after trutk 
Further (and the same is true of Shylock), he confers on 
Malvolio many qualities which command our respect 

As to the characters generally/ beyond what has been 
said of them as presenting various types of lovers, or as 
related to some leading thought of the play, little need be 
added here, unless I point out that Sir Toby has pretty 
much of Falstaff's appetite, but less of his wit, and still less 
of his humour; and of course Sir Andrew is first cousin to 
Slender, and second cousin, it may be, to Jonson's Master 
Stephen ; otherwise they are marked off in the text more 
clearly than usual* Viola, for example, who was " of many 
accounted beautiful . . . bore a ntmd that envy could not 
but call fair " ; the " mind '* of the ** melancholy '* Duke is ** a 
veiy opal " ; Olivia^ who is also *' addicted to melancholy/* 
exclaims^ " I am as mad as he If sad and merry madness 
equal be " ; of Feste enough is quoted below ; Maria is ** as 
witty a piece of Eve's flesh as any in lllyria " ; " for Andrew, 
if he were opened, and you find so much blood in his liver 
as will clog the foot of a flea, 1 11 eat the rest of the anatomy**; 
as with Falstaff, so with Sir Toby, it would scarcely have 
been a virtue to " separate himself and his misdemeanours *' ; 
Malvolio, whose mere name is a full-length portrait, is ** sick 
of self-love/* * and so forth. But I may point out the 
marvellous adaptiveness to personality which gives additional 
power and grace to the poetry of Shakespeare ; every line 
of it lends colour to the dramatic character from whose 
lips it falls. The Duke^ for example, parades his passion 
rather than feels it ; he contemplates love till he forgets to 
be a lover ; and to all this " high fantasy " the poetry that 
Shakespeare puts into his mouth is an admirable accom* 
paniment* Moreover, in regard to Feste^ I may throw out 



* S«e aUo Appendix L pp. I So jj^f. 

* Note how many of Uie names are dgrjificant— Viol*, Olivia, Mftlvollo^ 
Feste^ Agtjccbetk. Str Tdtiy Betch. This issomcthmgin Jonson's manner ; and 
his metbod of ** humouis" may possil^ly be reflected itt one Of two of the char- 
acter o{ Toidfth Nighi, 

* *' A fiwjtosticaj steward ** (Rowe's Ikt of the Dmm^is Ftrs&mt), 

* 1ak% for example, ibc opening line* of TwcJffM Night ; to wdtc sach poetry 
IB to b« m poet of tne very 6r$t rank^ and to wrttc it ammQikaiiy is someihing 
more. See also note on v. 125. 
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at least a suggestion; he is probably tbe most co mple x 
character of them all ; he is the directing spirit of the drama ; 
he is '^ for all waters.'' ; he wears not motley in his brain,^ 
but is acute and learned — *^ wise enough to play the fool " ; 
he belongs equally to either group of the dramatis persontB^ 
the serious or the comic ; his is the highest wisdom of the 
play, and its lowest buffoonery ; he can sing with grace and 
fervour a song that dallies with the innocence of love, and 
in a tavern catch his voice is the loudest ; in brief, he is 
akespeare's ideal fool* and the elabocate^^exgositiaa of a 
clown's function in IIL L 61-69 was not dS§)SS^^Li9 3j^^(f^ 
Night by accident 

I have now glanced at the form of the play and at 
some of its leading thoughts ; my remaining task is to 
complete the short general estimate with which the section 
opened ; and I may repeat that in my judgment Twelfth 
Night is one of those perfect creations in which form and 
thought are related, not as clothes to body, but as body to 
soul. 

Yet on this question of the creative oneness of Twilfih 
Night opinion may still be allowed to differ ; and among 
critics of the past Kenny tells us that " There is much of 
extravagance and improbability in the development of its 
more romantic incidents, and it thus frequently becomes 
less purely creative and less absolutely truthful than less 
striking productions of the poet's genius " ; and even Hallam 
finds that " Twelfth Nighty notwithstanding some vexy 
beautiful passages, and the humorous absurdity of Malvolio, 
has not the coruscations of wit and spirit of character that 
distinguish the excellent comedy it seems to have immedi- 
ately followed ; nor is the plot nearly so well constructed. 
Viola would be more interesting if she had not indelicately, 
as well as unfairly towards Olivia,* determined to win the 
Duke's heart before she had seen him." 

But the balance of authority, whether French, English, 

^ And it may be doubted whether he wears motley at all. His dress would 
hardly be that of the ordinary clown. Further, he is "an allowed fool," a 
"jester . . . that the Lady Olivia's father took much delight in." See also 
notes on lii. i. 6, 61 ; v. i. I ; I. v. i ; and I. v. 84, 94. 

' But see Appendix I. p. 1S4 ; also note on i. iL 27. 
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or German, is in favour of the " perfect unity " of Twei/ik 
Nighi; and whatever truth may be in the continry opinion 
is admitted, as I think, fully enough in the estimate of 
F, J. Fu mi vail : '* The play at first sight is far less striking 
and interesting than Much Ada and As Veu Lik£ It No 
brilliant Beatrice or Benedick catches the eye, no sad Rosa- 
lind leaping into life and joyousness at the touch of assured 
love. The self*conceited Malvolio is brought to the front, 
the drunkards and clown come next, and none of these / 
touches any heart ; and it 's not till we look past them, th^v ^ 
we feel the beauty of the characters who stand in the half- 
light behind* Then we become conscious of a quiet 
harmony of colour and form that makes a picture full of 
charm, that grows on you as you study it, and becomes 
one of the possessions of your life.** 

But before taking leave of this charming comedy, which, 
to my thinking, has no rival except As You Like It, I must 
avail myself of this brief opportunity of recording my own 
impression that the perfect unity of Twelfth Night lies 
surely — if I may repeat a former statement — in the wise 
good humour that pervades the play ; its occasional serious- 
ness is by no means sombre, its tragedy is wholesome, not 
depressing ; in its gentle satire, I added — and I think the 
phrase is Bacon's^ — there may be " saltness, but there is no 
bitterness " ; to sneer at life has nine^tenths of the devil in 
it, but to smile at life has yet more of the divine. 



Since the foregoing went to press,Mr. Maurice Hewlett, to 
whom I am indebted for the hint on page iSo^has called my 
attention to the following critical points ; and I think they 
merit examination. First, he is of opinion that Shakespeare 
should have follow*ed Bandello (in part) by representing 
Viola as previously possessed by an undivulged passion 
for Orsino (Bandello proceeds from a mutual attachment 
between these two). On this point I may remark that 
Shakespeare had just used the device in As Yau Like It, 
and naturally wished to %^ary it ; but another explanation 
may be found in the fact that, under the Twelfth Night 
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conditions, Viola is saved from the complications of resent- 
ment against Olivia, and gives the artist a free hand. 
} Next, Mr. Hewlett expresses the opinion that the 
Malvolio plot " usurped the interest " . . . " and has turned 
. . . comedy into a tragedy." To this natural objection 
we may reply that a combination of tragedy with comedy 
is a leading feature (a merit also) of the Romantic Drama, 
and one of its chief distinctions from the Classic Drama. 
Further, as I point out in my Handbook to Shakespeare 
(pp. 241, 248, 259, etc.), melancholy or tragedy, find 
their gradual way into the three great comedies, Much 
Ado about Nothings As You Like It, axid Twelfth Might, 
and thus lead up to the tragic series that begins with Julius 
Cauar. I may add that whereas in The Merchant of Venice 
tragedy was outdazzled by comedy, so in Twelfth Night 
comedy is to some extent subdued, if not shadowed, by 
tragedy. 




TWELFTH NIGHT; OR, 
WHAT YOU WILL 



DRAMATIS PERSON jE'^ 

Orsino, Duke of Illyria, 

Sebastian, Brother to Viola. 

Antonio, a Sea Captain^ Friend to Sebastian. 

Valentine,) ^ , ,. ., ^^ , 

p >• Gentlemen attending on the Duke. 

Sir Toby Belch, Uncle to Olivia. 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek. 
Malvolio, Steward to Olivia. 
Fabian, \ ^ ^,. . 

Clown, ] Servants to Oltvta. 

A Sea Captain, Friend to Viola. 

Olivia, a rich Countess. 
Viola, in love with the Duke. 
Maria, Olivia^s Woman. 

Lords, Priests, Sailors, Officers, Musicians, and other 
Attendants. 

Scene : A City in Illyria ; and the Sea-coast near it. 

^ The list of Dramatis Persona is not in F, but was drawn up by Rowe 
" with all the cant of the modem stage " ; the sneer is Johnson's, and is scarcely 
warranted. For some of Rowe's remarks see Introduction, p. xxxvii, footnote 3, 
also note on i. iii. 7, where I refer to his description of Maria as *' Confident to 
Olivia.*' Add also that he styles Sir Andrew Aguechuk *'a foolish Knight, 
pretending to Olivia." As to Sir Toby Belch being uncle to Olivia, the relation- 
ship is doubtful, though derived by Rowe from i. iii. i (see note I. iii. 5). For 
the Scene of the Action we are also indebted to Rowe, except that in F 
Orsino is " Duke of Illyria " (see also i. ii. 2, and note). Rowe's wording is, 
" A City on the Coast of Illyria " ; Capell gives, " A City of Illyria, Residence of 
the Duke ; and the Sea-coast near iL" 



TWELFTH NIGHT; OR, 
WHAT YOU WILL 

ACT I 



SCENE I. — A Room in the Duke's Palace. 

Enter DUKE, CURIO, Lords ; Musicians attending: 

Duke. If music be the food of love, play on ; > 
Give me excess of it, that, surfeiting. 
The appetite may sicken, and so die. 
That strain again I it had a dying fall : 

Twelfth Night;} Twtlft Night, F ; Twelfe- Night F 3; TwelftNight F 4. 
A Room, etc] omitted in F ; the Palace Rowe, etc. Enter Duke] Enter Orsino, 
Duke of Illyria F. Musicians attending] Capell, etc. 2. surfeiting] sur- 

fetting F. 



1-7.] For these owning lines, see 
Introduction, pp. zxxi, xxxvii. 

1. the food oj love] Cf. Antony and 
Cleopatra, 1 1, v. I, 2, "music, moody 
food Of us that trade in love." 

2. surfeiting] The grammatical sub- 
ject of this participle is " appetite " in 
line 3, but, logically, it includes the 
spodcer. See note 2, 3, below. 

3. sicken, and so die] Cf. Henry 
VIII. III. i. 12 : 

" In sweet music b such art, 
Killing care and grief of heart 
Fall asleep, or, hearing, die." 
Cf. also Keats, kndymion : 

** O did he ever live, that lonely 

man, 

Who loved — and music slew not ?" 

2, 3.] The meaning is probably as 

follows: — "('Give me excess of it* 

vis. 'music') that my love, which 

hangers for Olivia and music, may feast 



on music till it die of surfeiting, and 
cease to trouble me." 

4. That strain again] These words 
are addressed to the musicians ; cf. also 
** Enough ! no more : " in line 7. Note 
(though F reading is "agen") the 
musiod medial rhyme ; common in 
Swinburne, for example ; these are rare 
in Shakespeare. 

4, dying] Suggested, probably, by 
"die" in line 3. 

4. fiill] (closing) cadence ; cf. "music 
at the close. Like the last taste of sweets, 
b sweetest last," Richard II, 11. i. 12 ; 
also, "a full and natural close, Like 
music," Henry V, i. ii. 182 ; df. also 
" the sweet falling of the clauses," Ad- 
vancement of Learning, i. iv. 2. The 
apt expression "dying fall "could not 
fail to bnd imitators ; a noteworthy ex- 
ample occurs in Pope's Ode on St, 
CecUids Day. 
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O ! it came o'er uxy ear like the sveet sound 
That breathes npoa a bank of violets. 
Stealing and giving odom: Enough ! no Adore : 
Tb not so sweet now as it was befoie. 
O ^MTit of love ! how qoidc and firesh art thoo. 
That, notwithstandii^ thy capacity 
Rece tv e th as die sea, noc^ht enters Aere, 



lO 



S- JMBi< F» FT, and most cdd; sammd, Camlk, Globe, etc; SmtA Pope and 
odios; ffmd Rove, L; wmtk-wimi Kei^tky. lo, II.] Rowe, etc, Tkai 
mtiwntkstamdia^ iky cmfistdtU^ Rtaimttk ms tit sm, Nm^ tnUrs tJUrt, F (see 
ooce bdov)L II. /icrr,] F, Ott DmieL 
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I that Viltnt 

^ _ cmeodatioQ of 

' south," as in the lines (/WiB^fif Zits/, 

ir. IS6-159), '* gentle gaUs «dEpr- 

ifonms . . . whisper whence thej stoU 
Those bahnj spoOs"; yet in Csmms 
(555-557) be may also seem to have 
p w fc i i t d the F reading "sound," for 
lie writes, "asoft andsokmn-breathing 
sound Rose like a steam of rich dis- 
tilled perfumes. And stole upon the 
air." More pertinent is the passage 
from Sidney^ Arcadia^ quoted by 
Steevens : " Her breath is more sweete 
than a gentle South-west wind, which 
comes creeping oner flowrie fieldes and 
shadowed waters in the eztreame heate 
of sommer" ; for in the context of this 
passage (see the note on line 35) other 
resembhmces occur, which make it prob- 
able that Shakespeare had Sidney's 
romance in his mind (see also Introduc- 
tion, p. ziv). On the other hand, the 
"fog^ south puffing with wind and 
rain^Xr Y(m Like It^ in. v. 50), 
would hardly commend itself to the 
author of Twelfth Nighty whose notions 
of the south wind were, as I venture to 
suspect, slightly classical (cf. '* floribus 
Austrum Perditus . . . immisi," Virgil^ 
IScL ii. 58, 59; also references in 
Plutarch and in Golding's Ornd), But 
apart from all this, what we have to 
take into most careful account is Shake- 
speare's characteristic mode of dealing 
with nature, whether directly or through 
books, and his methods of weaving its 
materials almost everywhere into the 
texture of his verse either first hand, or, 
as in this instance, by means of the 
verbal figures (we may compare Swin- 
burne, '*the sounds that shine,** or 
Shellev, ** music . . . spread like 
/ight**). These principles may guide 



IB here, and without further discussion 
of the passage I diall be content to 
leanre the Folio rcadiic "sound" to all 
lorers of the poetry of Shake^)eare, and 
I win merely add die somewhat similar 
dioo^t m BaooQ {Essay, "Of Gar- 
dens^), " The breath of flowers is &r 
sweeter in the air (where it comes and 
goes like the warbling of music) than in 
the hand." See also Introd. p. xxv. 

7, S.] We ma^ note the rhymes in 
these lines; also mil and 1 2. In7and 
8 they may serve to end the music, or 
at least to dose the lyrical opening of 
thespeech. In Shakespeare such rh3rmes 
often announce the fidl of the curtain. 

7. Emet^J already the Duke " sur- 
feits." 

9. fa»fi, eU,] Here "quick" is 
partly explained by " Even in a minute " 
(line 14), and " fresh " probably repeats 
•'quick.** Thereforewemay paraphrase: 
" O love, you are always wantii{g some 
new distraction, new food ; you are as 
ready to swallow as the ocean itself, and 
what you have swallowed soon frdb to 
satisfy; however valuable it may be, 
however excellent, straightway it loses 
its value, and sinks to neglect. " For the 
thought we must compare Bacon, " It b 
a strange thing to note the excess of this 
passion, and how it braves the nature 
and vaiue (see 12, below) of things" 
{Essay, "Of Love," v. i. 8). For the 
simile " receiveth as the sea," cf. " But 
mine is all as hungry as the sea. And 
can digest as much ' (11. iv. 100, 101). 

II.] The F reading of this line— see 
textual notes— must be an error, and 
Rowe changed the full stop after " sea " 
to a comma. 

II. tAere} Used loosely without any 
definite antecedent, but it refers chiefly 
to * ' capacity. " Note the partial rhyme 
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Of what validity and pitch soe*er, 

But Mis into abatement and low pricey 

Even in a minute: so full of shapes is fancy , 

That it alone is high fantastlcalt 15 

Cmr, Will you go hunt| my lord ? 

I>td^. What, Curio ? 

Cmr. The hart. 

£>u^e. Why, so I do, the noblest that I have, 
O ! when mine eyes did see Olivia first, 



12, pti£k\ F, filA Gould I jfltfV] s&ersYi so inF"^^ 4, Rowe f i&ffifer Capell, 
RiLQii. 14, isfan^^ is fmm-ie F ; tn famy Theobald, Waibuf ton, Johnson ; 
ii't fattij M^iovk, 15, high faniastkal] ki^h faniasiicait ¥^ kigk-/aHtastk&i 



with " soe'er** in next line ; this can be 
hardly intentional as in 7 and E ; F has 
**40, ere " ; Capeil su^ests ** soever " ; 
Ihus the rhyme would be avoided, 

12. miiditj] value, Ct "Whose 
high respect and rich validity EHd lack 
a pamllel," AiPs iVdt thai Ends ^€ii, 
v^ iil 192; «.nd for both thought and 
expression cf, also ^^ unvalued jewels, 
All scatter'd in the bottom of the ftea," 
Mukmii ///. I. iv, 27, j8, 

13. ^ii€k] figure from Jalconryi Here 
it may mean, first, " however high 
above the sea" ; next, it carries on ftnd 
almoit rep^^ the notion of ''valid* 
iiy"; and is further eKpLained by 
" fells into abatement " {\m^ \l). 

II. faiis\ Suggested by ** pitch" in 
line i2p but also a %ure from the sea. 

tj. G^iMtimfni'l as contrasted with 
''pitch" J in the same wa^ *' low 
price " is contrasted with '* validity*" 

14. IS- s& fi*U . , . f<mtaUicaf[ 
First we note that '* alone '* has the 
force of *' beyond others *■ ; cf. *M am 
alone the villain of the earth/* Antpny 
^ui Vitapatra^ iv, vi. 30 ; nesct, some 
word play and andtJiesi^ relate "ian- 
tasdcal '' to " fancy '* ; also the reading 
'* high-fan tasticai would make clearer 
the force of **high/^ and give fuller 
meaning to the whole passage. With 
regafd to the interpretation of this — 
' ' com plicated nonsense ' * Warburton 
isn wisely called it— we first question 
the ** alone," and cf- A Mithummtr- 
Nighfs Drt^sm, v. ?, S, ** The lunatic^ 
the lover, and the poei Arc of iujagina- 
tion aU compact *' ; next we <|tiote lines 



4-^ — a yet more important parallel 
— ** Lovers and madmen have such 
seething brains, Such ikaping faniams 
that apprehend More than cool reason 
ever comptehcnds," For Sh^k^pcare's 
views of love and poetry in connection 
with tills passage, see the author^s 
Nand&ook h Shakespeare^ chapters iv. 
and vii. ; and, as another example of 
'*so ftiU of shapes is fancy ,^' compare, 
(Love) ** FormeJi by the eye, and tnere- 
ibre tike the eye, Full of strange shapes, 
, . * and of forms," Z^eV Lah^Uf^t 
Lasi, V, ii. 771-77J. 

14, is fancy} The true teadingj 
doubtless, as may appear from the 
following note (lines 14^ 15) ; ** fancy," 
i*€. love, especially of the lighter kind, 
is here the **love" of line I, and the 
*' spirit of love" of line 9, See also 
Introduction, p, 3exxv» footnote 2, 

16. Th£ hari\ "The poet/' says 
llaililt, "runs riot in a conceit, and 
idolises a quibble/* But — as we shall 
have to protest more than once in 
these notes — the practice, if sometime* 
pleuiog, is somettmes pernicious. This 
particular pun, which was ** started '* in 
As ¥0u Like It^ III. ii, 260, and is 
closely followed up in T^l/th Nigkt, 
IV, i, 63, will be hunted to the death 
— Of, the metaphor apart — will reach 
its perilous climax in JuliUi C^Sar^ 
111. i, 204, 207* 30S, 

17. fki^ pwblist thai I have} i.e, the 
noblest part of me. After the pun we 
m)|:;bt expect that the Dul&e should 
hunt his heart in line 17, and be I 
by his desires in lines ao to 22, 



^B 
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Methought she purgfd the air of pestilence ; 

That instant was I turn'd into a hart, 20 

And my desires, like fell and cruel hounds, 

E'er since pursue me. 

Enter VALENTINE. 

How now ! what news from her ? 
Vol. So please my lord, I might not be admitted ; 
But from her handmaid do return this answer : 
The element itself, till seven years' heat, 25 

Shall not behold her face at ample view ; 
But, like a cloistress, she will veiled walk, 
And water once a day her chamber round 
With eye-offending brine : all this to season 

19.] In parenthesis, Capell and others. 25. year^ hea£\ yeares heate F, 
yeares keatr St years heat¥ 4 and some edd., years hence Rowe and others ; 
yeari heat as in text is the readinc; adopted by most edd. 28. chamber] 
Chamber F ; chambers Ff, Rowe, and others ; chamber's Capell conj. 

was sometimes used of one element, 
the air, or sky, as in Euphtses (quoted 
by Craig), "the beautifulnesse of the 
element^* ; or North's Plutarch, " the 
dust in the element " ; 01 Julius Casar, 
I. iii. 128, "the complexion of the ele- 
ment," i.e. the appearance of the sky. 
See also note on in. i. 62. 

25. till seven years* heat] Probably 
we should omit the apostrophe after 
"years," and interpret "heated seven 
years," i.e. by seven revolutions of the 
sun. For "heat" as a participle, cf. 
King John, I v. L 61, "The iron of 
itself, though heat red-hot." But some 
regard "heat" as a noun, and ex- 
plain, "till the heat of seven years 
nas passed " ; and others would read 
"hence" for "heat." 

26. am/iSf] full ; cf. "at ample point," 
Troilus and Cressida, ill. iii. 89. 

28. chamber round] Probably sug- 
gested by walking the cloisters, in line 
preceding. 

29. eye-offending brine] Cf. Othello, 
III. iv. 51, " I have a salt and sorry 
rheum offends me." 

29. to season] "keep fresh," as in 
line 31. Cf. Airs fVell, I. i. 55 : 
**La/. Your commendations, madam, 
get from her tears. 
Count, 'Tis the best brine a maiden 
can season her praise in." 



19. Pur^d the air of pestilence] An 
apposite ^ure in those days, and very 
fircKjuent in Shakespeare. 

22. pursue me] The reference is to 
the &ble of Actaeon, which Shakespeare 
may have derived from Golding's Ovid 
(Met. III. 138 sqq.) ; but we must also 
compare the following four lines from 
the fifth sonnet in Daniel's Delia, 

1594: 
" Which tum'd my sport into a hart's 
despaire, 
Which stiU is chac'd, while I 
have any breath. 
By mine own thoughts, sette on 
me by my fidre ; 
My thoughts like hounds pursue 
me to my death " ; 
and for a later use of the fiiible we may 
refer to Shelley, Adonais, "And his 
own thoughts, along that rugged way. 
Pursued like raging hounds their father 
and their prey." 

23. migh^ in older sense of "was 
able," or "could." 

25. element] Here and in iii. i. 62 
it means the sky. In ill. iv. 130 it is 
used metaphoriodly, almost as in our 
" out of one's element." For the four 
"elements," see //enry V. in. vii. 
22, 23, " He is pure air and fire ; and 
the dull elements of earth and water 
never appear in him." Later, the word 
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A brother's dead love» which she would keep fresh 30 
And lasting in her sad remembrance. 
Duke, O I she that hath a heart of that fine frame 
To pay this debt of love but to a brother. 
How will she love, when the rich golden shaft 
Hath kiird the flock of all affections else 35 

That Uvc in her ; when liver> brain, and heart. 



31* rtmembrmue} Almost a qiiadri* 

33' r<JMK] as to pay. 

34- ^Mm ska//^ Possibly tgftin a 
si^gestiDD from Golding*s Ovid\ 

'* There from hys qui uer full of stmfb 
two arrowes did he take 
Of sundrie workes : tone causeth 

LouCi the tother doth it sUke, 

Thai cauf^th loue, is all of golde 

wiih point full sbaxpeand bright, 

That ctiseth bue is blunt, whose 

Steele with leaden head \% dight." 

Cr also A Midsumfn€r-Nighf$ Dnam^ 

u L 170. 

35* ^k} ** No more all that our eyes 
can see of her «• * is to be matched 
with the flocke of unspeakable vertues, 
Ijjd up delightfully in that best buittied 
fold." From S\ATkty\ A readme m Ihe 
contest of the passage quoted in the 
note on Itnc 5. 

35-38, a// affiftims . * . self king\ 
Fof readings, punctuation, etc, see 
textu^ notes. Some would tmns|XJse 
■^ Hcj- sweei perfections " thus (lines 
37 an^ 33^-'* These sovereign thrones, 
her sweet perfections Are all supplied 
and fiird with one seif king," But I 
think it better to retain the F reading 
a) together, cicept for the comma after 
*' supplied,'^ though (unless we explain, 
**And her sweet perfections are filled'*) 
a comma before and after *' Her sweet 
peifections" seems not inadmissible* 
Some even print these three words as 
a parenthesis, which is not so com- 
mendable. As to the thought of the 
parage, which the poet may fieeni to 
have left somewhat ambiguous (App, 
II.), opinion differs considerably, and 
Hunter h inclined to doubt the 
anihcntidty of the text ; but we may 
begin by noting that **all aflections 
else*' means #tfM **aU her affection for 
others ** and ^* all her other affections " ; 
and tbits it leads naturally up lo the 
carpuuioii (lee cote on tL iv. 11 a) in 



lines 36-38 which we may interpret as 
follows \ — ** The one affect ion, love, 
which is, moreover, an affection for 
one, shall dominate and satisfy all her 
affections r that is, her sweet perfections, 
— including liver, brain, and heart.'* 
With this interpretation we retain the 
F reading "perfections"; tf ''perfec- 
tion" be the accepted reading, then 
we mtty paraphrase—'* When the one 
affection, love, shall dominate and 
satisfy all her affections, and at the 
same time perfect her woman's nature." 
But this interpretation is less likely, 
though it is just possible (App. 11.) 
that the poet includes the singular 
notion within the plurai ** perfections.** 
We may even identify it with the 
word ''perfection," as, possibly, in 
Henry V. 111. vii. 50, or better, 
" whose fulness of perfection lies in 
him," A'ing J&kn^ n. i, 440 ; or again, 
in this play, "when they (women) tt> 
perfection grow " (n» iv* 41). Cf. also 
^* Pour parMre ce qui reste de la 
perfection de nos imes," Bdleforest i 
also a note on the subject in m^ 
HandbB&k tif S^aJksfeatt, ch* vb. 
As to ** liver, brain, and heart" (cf. 
Plato, Ttftti£us, in. 69, 70), they are 
the organs of such leading passions 
or faculties as (i.) love, (ii.) intellect, 
(tiiO affection or emotion ^or, accord- 
ing to Sieevens, **{>■) pa&sions, (ii,) 
judgement, (iii* ) sentiments *\ See also 
Fletcher, Tke Purpit himui, note to 
Canto m. (10), " Here Plato disposed 
the seats of Love/' etc. And as to 
their being "sovereign thrones,*' cf. 
'* scats and domiciles which the several 
faculties of the mind do take and occu- 
pate in the organs of the body " (Bacon, 
Advamemeni &f LeoMmmg, X\. ix; 3)} 
or, in this play (ii. iv, 23), " It gives a 
very echo to the seat where Love is 
throned." This is the '* hearted throne '^ 
of Oiheth, III. ill. 443. See also notes 
on II. iv* t4, lU iv, 99, and ill* iL 19, 20. 
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These sovereign thrones, are all supplied, and fiU'd 
Her sweet perfections with one self king. 
Away before me to sweet beds of flowers ; 
Love-thoughts lie rich when canopied with bowers. 40 

[Exeunf. 

SCENE II. — TheSea<oast 



Enter ViOLA, Captain^ and Sailors. 

Vio. What country, friends, is this ? 
Cap. This is Illyria, lady. 

37. Tlus€\ F, Thru Warbaiton and others. 37, 3S.] F prints without any 
stop from are all to self king\ other readings 9xt J/Urd, {0 sweet perfection I) 
Warburton >fili'd^ {^er swut perfection) Ca(^ and others ; fUtd Of fur sweet 
perfections Keightley ; fUrd^ Her sweet petfections Pope, etc. 30. self king'\ 
selfe king F ; s^fe same king F 2 ; selfsame king F 3 ; selfsame king F 4 ; j«^- 
ib'fltf- Midone, Keightley. 

Sctne //. 

The Sea-coast : added by Capell ; The Street Rowe. i. friends] {Friends) 
F. 2. Tkis is"] omitted by Pope and some others. 



38. self\ Almost equivalent to «self 
same " (as printed in F 2, 3). " Self" 
meant " same" ; cf. German selbe ; self 
king may mean, "one and the same 
king,*' "one exclusive king," "a king 
one with herself," or less probably, 
** king of herself" ; and the expression 
is probably an example of Shakespeare's 
fondness for moralising two meanings 
in one word. See Appendix II. 

39, 40.] Already therefore love seeks 
another "distraction" (see note on 
line 9). 

Scene It. 

1,2.] Apparently an Alexandrine ; cL 
lines 17, and 35, 36, and others in this 
scene, where the exigencies of dialogue, 
as so often in Shakespeare, overrule the 
pentameter annan|;emenL 

2. Illyria\ This is not the scene of 
stoiy in any of Shakespeare's originals, 
so nir as we have discovered them; 
nor does the poet make any other 
reference to this country, though we 
have "lUyrian" in t Henry VL iv. 
i. 108. It was often Shakespeare's 
practice to vary from his authorities in 
respect of locality (as also of the names 
of his Dramatis Persona)^ or purposely 
to leave it vague, as in the case of As 
You Like It, Tke Tempest, etc (See, 
for example. Introduction to the Utter 



play in the *'Arden" Edition, pp. 
xvi-xviiL) As to III3TO, which lay 
along the eastern side of the Adriatic, 
it was mostly, in Shakespeare's day, 
under the rule of the Venetian Re- 
public, and might be regarded as 
Italian (and of course the names of 
several of the characters in Twelfth 
Night are Italian). Further, it con- 
tained the seaport Spalatro, rich in 
Roman remains, and this may possibly 
be identified with the city renowned for 
" memorials and the things of fame " 
in Act III. scene iiL lines 23, 24. See 
also Introduction, p. xviL We may 
further add the following remark of 
Knight: "The Comedy of Twelfik 
Night is amongst the most fxrplexing 
of Shakspere's plays to the sticklers for 
accuracy of costume. The period of 
action is undefined. The scene is laid 
in Illyria, whilst the names of the 
Dramatis Persona are a mixture of 
Spanish, Italian, and English. The 
best mode of reconciling the discrep- 
ancies arising from so many conflict- 
ing circumstances appears to be the 
assumption, first, that Duke Orsino is 
a Venetian governor of that portion of 
Dalmatia which was all of the ancient 
Illyria remaining under the dominion 
of the republic at the commencement 
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Vw, And what should I do in Illyria ? 
My brother he is in Elysium, 
Perchance he is not drowny : what think you, sailors? 5 

Cafi* It is perchance that you yourself were sav'd. 

Fik?. O my poor brother ! and so perchance may he be. 

£<!/. True, madam ; and, to comfort you with chance, 
Assure yourself, after our ship did split. 
When you and those poor number sav'd with you 10 
Hung on our driving boat, I saw your brother, 
Most provident in peril, bind himself, 
Courage and hope both teaching him the practice^ 
To a strong mast that lived upon the sea ; 
Where^ like Arion on the dolphin's back, 1 5 

I saw him hold acquaintance with the waves 
So long as I could see. 

4. EiydHm\ Pope, Elmum F, 10. tk^iu'] F ; thai Rowe. etc, ; Mtf CapeU, 

etc, ; ihme * , * Sim'd\ tkmi—po0r number ! — sat^d EUe ; smfd\ stmed F and 
most edd. % Pope changed to j^ifV, in order to make a line of ten syllables, 
15. Ari&n] Orwtt F, 



of Ctic seventeenth centuiy^ and that his 
iUendants, Valentine, Curioj etc., as 
well as 0!ivii^ Malvolio, and Mam, 
are also Venetians ; and^ secondlvi that 
Sir Toby and Sir Andrew are English 
regents ; ihe fonoer a maternal uncle 
to Olivia, — her &llier^ a Venetian 
Count, having married Sir Tob/s 
ti^tev. If thij be aUowed, and there 
ia nothing that we can peiceive in the 
play to prevent it, there b no im pro- 
priety in drcssine the above-named 
chafacters in the Venetian and English 
costume of Shaks|iet«*» own time, and 
the two -^ea -captains and Sebastian in 
the very picturesque habits of *Cbi- 
TQariol, Illyrian^ and dark Sultote.'' 
Viola might, therefore, by assixming the 
fmftma/ male dreaa, be more readily 
mistaken for her brotber, a^ it is absurd 
to mpose that sbe could otherwise, by 
ftcddenr, light upon a facsimile of the 
Sml he appears in \ and any manifest 
differcTice, either in form or colour, 
would U'nd to destroy the illusion/' 

4» ^/yjitfiw] Undoubtedly a pun on 
** Illyria*" to be followed by much 
pUying on ** perchimce*' in line S» 
Even in Tkf Tem/^ii^ Shakeipeare*s 
bail lit of nunning is, as we have re- 
marked alfeady {u i« 1 6)1 sometimes 



pleasantly, but sometimes also pernio 
ciously, apparent, 

6, petrAafure} here "by dmnee,** 
" only by chance/' '* by a mere or 
lucky chance, " 

8. /<? . , , cMafui} ** that you may 
console yourself with what fortune may 
have in store for you/* 

9v Jf/A7] An expression that occur* 
frequently in contemporary imrratives 
of voyages* 

10, tltosepGQr numHrl * * Those " may 
be due to the pluralit)' implied in ** num- 
ber *' (cf, ** these set kind of fools/* I. 
V. 91) ; or, as Wright suggests, the final 
J of " numbers ** may have disappeared 
before the initial i of the next word* 
Possibly as the Captain speaks the 
words ^* ihose poor numbers, he points 
to the sailors who »je standing by. 

1 1, driving^ drifting, as in P^ricieSi 
ni. chonis 50, **So up and down the 
poor ship drives,*' 

14. iived] kept afioat ; the only in- 
stance of Ihe wofd used as a nautical 
term t^ Shakespeare. 

16. MM mfftiamtaHet]^ ibough he 
were "in his element/* on terms of 
ea$y familiarily with the waves* Ct 
AiPs mil th<ii Emit Well, Ih iii. 
340, 
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Vio. For saying so there 's^q1(L 

Mine own escape unfoldeth tc my hope, /. . ^ ^ 
Whereto thy speech serves for authority, 
The like of him. Know'st thou this country ? 20 

Cap. Ay, madam, well ; for I was bred and bom 
Not three hours' travel from this very place. 

Vio. Who governs here ? 

Cap. A noble duke, in nature as in name. 

Vto. What is his name? 25 

Cap. Orsino. 

Vio. Orsino ! I have heard my father name him : 
He was a bachelor then. 

Cap. And so is now, or was so very late ; 

For but a month ago I went from hence, 30 

And then 'twas fresh in murmur, (as, you know, 

23, 24. JVko . . . na/ure] one line, various edd. 24. as in name] as in his 
name some edd., who thus arrange the four lines of diidogue (23-26) as two 
pentameter lines of verse. 28-34. He was . . . she f] similarly they form 
six lines of these seven, ending now . . . month . . . fresh , . . do . , , seek 
. . . she? 



18-20.] My own escape gives me a 
hope (which moreover your words 
justify) that my brother has also 
escaped. " The like of him " means, 
*' the same fact with regard to him.'' 

20. country] This need not be con- 
verted into an actual trisyllable, any 
more than "remembrance ' in I. i. 31 
should be pronounced deliberately as a 
quadrisyllable ; we should merely dwell 
on the second sellable in remem- 
brance," and, in this line, on the word 
"know'st." 

21. bred and bom] Either a popular 
(especially in the North of Ireland) 
or a careless inversion of ''bom and 
bred " ; or Shakespeare, as often else- 
where, uses ''bred" in the sense of 
"bqgotten." 

2^-28.] As we have seen above (note 
on Ime i), dialogue often breaks up the 
normal metrical arrangement ; cf. also 
such lines as 34, 45, 63 in this scene. 

24. as in name] The Orsini being a 
noble Italian family. See also Intro- 
duction, p. xvii. We may note that 
Orsino is styled Count in the greater 
part of the play, and once (l. v. 304) 
''County" (F "Countes"); but he 
is Duke in this scene, and in Scene 



iv., and in the stage-directions ; Duke, 
moreover, is prefixed to his speeches 
throughout. Accordingly Fleay writes : 
" I l^lieve this part of the play was 
written in 1595 . . . Duke in this play 
b synon3rmous with Count, as it is with 
Emperor in the 7\vo Gentlemen of 
Verona, and with King in Lov/s 
Labours Lost. Shakespeare does not 
commit this mistake in plays written 
after 1595. If any part of it is of the 
earlier date, it was revised and re- 
written at the later." But in Hamlet 
we have Duke for King (ill. ii. 249, 
254) ; and in Titus Andronicus King 
and Emperor seem interchanged (ill. i. 
150-154), and in other writers of 
Shakespeare's time a similar confusion 
in titles may sometimes be discovered. 

27.] See the Duke's remark in v. 266. 
Thus Shakespeare provides a motive 
for Viola's interest in Orsino ; but her 
feeling is no deeper than interest, and 
her inquiries, as Spedding suggests, 
have reference only to present neces- 
sities and the best means of providing 
for them. See also Introduction, p. 
xxxviii. 

31. fresh in murmur] had just begun 
to be talked about ; " murmur " may 
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What great ones do the less will prattle of), 
That he did seek the love of fair Oliyjiaf 

Via. What's she? 

Cap. A virtuous maid, the daughter of a count 35 

That died some twelvemonth since ; then leaving her 
In the protection of his son, her brother, 
Who shortly also died ; for whose dear love, 
They say, she hath abjur'd the company 
And sight of men. 

Via. O I that I serv'd that lady, 40 

And might not be deliver'd to the world. 
Till I had made mine own occasion mellow. 
What my estate is. 

Cap. That were hard to compass, 

Because she will admit no kind of suit, 
No, not the duke's. ' 45 

38. lifve] F ; loss Walker, Dyce, and others. 39, 40. tAe company And 
sigh(\ Hanmer ; the sight And company] F, Ff, and some edd. 42. mellow ,] 
mellow F, Ff, Rowe, and others. 



suggest ''with bated breath," but thb 
is scarcely borne out by "will prattle 
of" in the next line. 

32. the less] Cf. " Both more and less 
have given him the revolt,*' Macbeth^ 
V, iv. 12. 

34. fVhat*sshef] "What" isan inter- 
rogative of wider scope than ** who," 
and inouires especially into rank, etc. 
Cf. " What is he at the gate, cousin ?" 
in I. V. 120. For this interjectional 
line, see note on 23-28. 

38. /or whose dear love] This reading 
of F b greatly to be preferred to "for 
whose dear loss," suggested by Walker 
and others ; and we may compare with 
"nnr dear £uth" in I. iv. 25. It b 
pofect poetry, and means " out of her 
exceeding love of him " ; or possibly, 
"love strongly affecting her." 

39, 40. the company And HgM\ Thb 
transposition, by Hanmer, of the F 
reading (see textual notes) avoids anti- 
climax and restores metre, and it has 
been accepted by most editors. 

41. delivered] discovered (weakened 
from legal sense of the woid) ; cf. 
Coriolanus^ V. iii. 391, "The sorrow 
that delivers us thus charged makes 



you think so." Cf. also the entrv 
"Delivered — unwrapped," Bacon^ 
Promusy Fol. 126. 

41-43. And might . . . estate is] 
And that I need not be discovered to 
the world in respect of my real con- 
dition, until I haa brought to maturity 
the proper occasion for revealing my- 
self. Here " What my estate b ^ best 
follows "world," and depends on 
"delivered," as in the well-known 
text (Luke iv. 34), " I know thee, who 
thou art— the Holy One of God " (where 
the Englbh idiom imitates the Greek). 
And in this play we may note "Con- 
ceal me what I am " in i. ii. 52, and 
" I see you what you are " in I. v. 259. 
And we should bear in mind how 
frequently some special idiom occurs 
more than once in the same play. As 
to the figure "mellowing," compare 
"deliverra upon the mellowing of 
occasion," Lovers Labour's Lost^ iv. ii. 
72. " Mellow " in our text is surely a 
predicated adjective, though some pre- 
fer to regard it as a transitive, others as 
an intransitive, verb, and thus alter the 
sense entirely. 
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Via. There is a fair behaviour in thee, captain ; 

And though that nature with a beauteous wall 
Doth oft close in pollution, yet of thee 
I will believe thou hast a mind that suits 
. With this thy fair and outward character. 50 

1 prithee, (and 1 11 pay thee bounteously,) 
Conceal me what I am, and be my aid 
For such disguise as haply shall become 
The form of my intent I '11 serve this duke : 
Thou shall present me as an eunuch to him : 5 5 

It may be worth thy pains ; for I can sin^ 
And speak to him in many sorts of music ^ 
That will allow me very worth his service. 
What else may hap, to time I will commit ; 
Only shape thou thy silence to my wit 60 

Cap. Be you his eunuch, and your mute I 'U be : 

When my tongue blabs, then let mine eyes not see. 

Vto. I thank thee : lead me on. [Exeunt. 



SCENE III.— -4 Room in Olivia's House. 

Enter SiR TOBY BELCH and MARIA. 

Sir To. What a plague means my niece, to take the 
death of her brother thus ? I am sure care 's an 
enemy to life* 

Mar. By my troth. Sir Toby, you must come in earlier 

Olivia's House] Rowe. 

46. behavimtr] outward appearance, use of the word, cf. " ere I will allow of 
as well as manners. thy wits," iv. ii. 6a 

47. tkatigk that] Abbott, §§ 287, 6a Only skapt thou . . . wit] 
288. *< wit " chiefly nutri graHd\ we may 

5a cketrtuter] Cf. CorMmus, V. iv. turn, "only let your silence adapt 

3a itself to my desig:n.^ 

52. Comceai me what I am] See note 61. mute] metaphor for silent on- 

on 41-43. looker; cf. Henry V. i. ii. 232, 

54. The form of my intent] The " Like Turkish mute, shall have a 

nature of my purpose. Note the tongueless mouth." 

appropriatemetaphor in "form." -. 

56, 57. sins' And speak] vocal and ^^*^ "'' 

instrumenUl, shall we say? "For I. a plague] "a" represents "in," 

"speak" cf. Hamiet, ill. ii. 374. "It "on," or "of"; cf. also, "But what 

will discourse most excellent music." a God's name doth become of this?" 

58. aUow] admit, prove ; for another Richard II. ii. L 251. 
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o^ nights: your cousid, my lady, taxes great 5 
exceptions to your ill hours. 
Sir To. Why, let her except, before excepted. 
Mar. Ay, but you must confine yourself within die 
modest limits of order. 
^ .Sir To. Confine I I '11 confine myself no finer than I 10 
am. These clothes are good enough to drink in, 
and so be these boots too : an they be not, let 
them hang themselves in their own straps. 
Mar. That quaffing and drinking will undo yon : I 

heard my lady talk of it yesterday; and of a 15 
\ foolish knight^ that you brought in one night heie 

\ to be her wooer. 

\ Sir To. Who ? Sir Andrew Aguecheek ? 
Mar. Ay, he. 

Sir To. He 's as tall a man as any 's in lUyria. 20 

Mar. What 's that to the purpose ? 
^ Sir To. Why, he has three thousand ducats a year. 

\ 5. 0* nights] a nights F, Ff. 7. exc^, btfare] F, exu^ b^art Hanmer 
and otheis. 12. an they be no/] and they he not Y, Ff ; Tbeobakl daoged to 
an^ Pope to if. iS. Aguecheek] Ague-cheeke F. aa tfirf '/] F, tfirf Pope. 



5. r^Kn'ff] Often in Shakespeare used 
of any degree of relationship except 
the fint ; in this play it seems to stand 
for " niece " in the present line, and 
for " nnde " in l. v. 121 and v. 307. 
As to the relationship between Olivia 
and Sir Toby, see note on i. iL 2. 

7. except^ before excepted] Sir Toby 
whimsically quotes the legal Latin 
" exceptis exdpiendis." " It is the 
usual Unguage of leases, ' To have and 
to hold the said demised premises, 
etc., with their and every of their 
rights, membors, etc (except before 
excepted),'" Malone. Bulloch's sng- 

Ssted raiding, *' let her except — ^before 
' excepted,' W.^. « let her say so, and 
to myself, not to yon, a servant," has 
little to sustain it ; le{^ quibbling was 
dear to the dramatist (Introduction, p. 
XXV, footnote 4), and we have manv 
examples in this play. Maria's " Ay 
must seem to interpret the legal phrase, 
and to give no sanction to Bullocn's con- 
jecture. Nor is Maria an ordinary ser- 
vant ; cf. Howe's <* Confident to Olivia" 
(fist of Dramatis JPersona). Nash has 



{Epistle Dedicatorie^ 1594) "Agumt 
your perfectiaiis no tongue can except." 
Cf. also Tmo Gentlemen of Verona^ I. 
iiL 83. 

9. medesi] moderate; posibly as in 
IV. iL 34. 

la confine myself] dress myself; an 
intentional p erv e r si on of Maria s phrase. 

12. an] F "and"— and elsewhere 
throughout the play. "If" was one of 
the (Hder mranings of " and," which 
word was usually printed in full till 
about i6oa The shortened form " an " 
is Theobald's. See also note on 11. v. 

139. 

20. tall] " There is scarcelv a writer 
of Jonson's age who does not frequently 
use taU in tl^ sense olboldot courage' 
<wj^"Gifibrd. 

22. ducats] coins of silver or gold, of 
varying value. Cotgrave sajrs "th^ 
hold a rate much about v, or vjs, sterl. 
the peece " ; and in England they were 
worth about 6s. 8d. They were so 
called because first coined (m silver) in 
the duchv (Low Lat ducatus, Ital. 
ducato) of Apulia in 1140^ by Roger 11. 
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Mar. Ay, but he'll have but a year in all these 
ducats : he 's a very fool and a prodigal. 

Sir To. Fie, that you'll say so! he plays o' the viol- 2$ 
de-gamboys, and speaks three or four languages 
word for word without book, and hath all the 
good gifts of nature. 

Mar, He hath indeed, almost natural ; for besides that 

he's a fool, he's a great quarreller; and but that 30 
he hath the gift of a coward to allay the gust 
he hath in quarrelling, 'tis thought among the 
prudent he would quickly have the gift of a 
grave. 

Sir To. By this hand, they are scoundrels and sub- 35 
stractors that say so of him. Who are they ? 

Mar. They that add, moreover, he's drunk nightly 
in your company. 

Sir To. With drinking healths to my niece. I '11 

drink to her as long as there is a passage in my 40 
throat and drink in Illyria. He 's a coward and 

25, 26. tnol-de-gamboys] Viol-de-gamboys F, viol-de-gambo many edd. 29. 
indeed^ almos(\ as in F, indeed^ — all tnost some cdd. 35, 36. substractors 
as in F, subtractors Theobald and others. 

of Sicily (" monetam suam introduxit, Odysseys without book." See also 11. 

unam vero, cui Ducatos nomen im- iii. 153. 

posuit/' Falcone de Benevento). A 29. almost natural\ Each of these 

gold coin struck at Venice in 1284 bore words has a double meaning : (i.) Yes, 

le legend, *' Sit tibi Christe datus he has all, most naturally, for (ii.) he 

quem tu regis iste ducatus." is near enough to a bom idiot. To use 

23, 24. luUl , . . ducats\ Probably a word such as ** almost," equivocally, 

" He will spend his whole fortune in a is quite Shakespeare (cf. " withal," 

year"; but the word-play gives us no Tempest y in. i. 93 ; and for the play on 

very clear view of the sense intended. "natural" see also my note m The 

25, 26. tnol-de-gamboys'l bass-viol, or Tempest (in. ii. 37). It is not neces- 
violoncello. " Viola di Gamba, or saiy, as some editors have done, to 
Violl de Gamba, because men hold it change the F reading "indeed, almost" 
betweene or vpon their legges," Florio, to " mdeed, — all most," though some- 
Italian Diet, The Italian was angli- thin^ might be urged in favour of the 
dsed viol de gambo (see textual notes), readmg *' indeed all, most" 
as in Marston*s Malcontent {\io\\ In- 31. alle^ the gus(\ modi^ the de- 
duction, 20-24; and Sir Toby varies light; cf. "not a drop of allaying 
the term to suit his humour. Tiber in 't," Coriolanus^ li. L f 3. 

27. without booh} A common expres- 33, 34. gift 0/ a grave] PossiU^, "at 

sion of the day for " by heart." Mr. allotted to paupers, at the cxp c me of 

Craig compares " the without-book the parish."^ 

prologue," Romeo and Juliet^ I. iv. 7 ; 35, 36. substracton\ It i^ 

also Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy^ some point is men to 

" Niceratus in Xenophon was made by perversion of *'dets^ 

his parents to con Homer's Iliads and emphatic " add ** \m 
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a coystril that will not drink to my niece till his 
brains turn o* the toe like a parish-top. What, 
wench ! Castiiiam vulgo / for here comes Sir 
Andrew Agueface, 4S 

^ Enter SiR ANDREW AguECHEEK. 

Sir And. Sir Toby Belch ! how now, Sir Toby Belch ! 

Sir Ta. Sweet Sir Andrew ! 

Sir And, Bless you, fair shrew* 

Mar, And you too, sir. 

Sir To. Accost, Sir Andrew, accost SO 

Sir And. What's that? 

4^, i^tiHi] C&ystrill F, Kestrel Hanmer, tGistrei Dyce. 44. vulgo] F, volto 
Hanmcr and others, volgo Johnson, 45. Agu^f^t] F, Agns-^kcik Theoba^ld, <stc. 

drinking phrase of the day, meaning 
possibly * * base Spaniard. '* Sooie soegest 
** volto '*for "vulgo/* and explain "put 
on yoyr Castiliati coiintenance/* i.i, a 
solemn face, and this may be borne out 
by **Agueface" b the context* Cf. 
** tfa I ray Castilian diabgues,'* Th€ 
Merry Devil of Edm&ni&n (<% 1608), 
p, 226, ed, Hajiiu-Dodsley ; also ** And 
ki vo will he cry and Castile too *' (in LoQk 
Ab&tit Ymi^ l6cx), Scene xxxiii., ed. 
Haililt'Dodsley) ; also ** Hey» Rivo 
Castlliano ! a man '3 a man/' Marlowe, 
Jew of Malta (r. 1589), Act iv* p. 325, 
ed. Dyce, See AppendiSE, p. jfo, 

4S, i^r^tf] pronounced "aJirow/'* The 
term seems lo imply some shrinking 
back on the part of Maria, which tnay 
be borne out by the latter portion of 
Sir Toby's speech (lines 42-45), and by 
her pre-dous sketch of Sir Andrew, 

50. A€cos(\ According to Halliwell, 
as tjuoted by Fumess, "One of the 
fashionable terms of courtship m Shake- 
speare's time.'' Thus, in Sir Gyk% 
GmttiUppt^ l6q6 : " tooke time . » * 
to shew ray courtship In the c^uarter 
Jcgge, and setled tooke. The quick e 
kisse of the top of the forefinger^ And 
other such cxptoytes of good Accost *' 
(IV. ii* p, 64, ed BuUen). The special 
Old <cf. '* beiir up and 
7: ' - '■ ^h 

57. 



42, rff^jfri/] This word appears to 
have a double origin ; the kestrel or 
ooisttel, an inferior kind of ha^^k^ was 
allotted lo the knave or servant, and 
cvent^oally a knave was known as a 
** coystrill" But the word allied itself 
ftko to the French e&ttstii/ier and the 
kindred Old English guisir&n (Scotch 
£ustrpn\. Cmistiiliir stood for a soldier 
anned with a comtiik^ and guisfnm or 
foitir&n (L. Latin cfffisfrmem) meant 
a scullion or vagabond- Mr. Craig 
quotes examples 60m Dodsley : ** But 
hopes the coystrel to escape me so" 
(S&hman and Pineda) ; ** Now, sire, 
the cobtrel makes me smile" [Conientitm 
ketmeen Liberaliiy and Fnodigaliiy). 

43* a* the i&e] Probably ** on the." 
Craig quotes Qiapman and Shi i ley, 
7'h£ Bali, IV, i,, **A merry touchy a 
trickj turn upon the toe J' 

43. j^ariiA'to/*] According lo Stccvens, 
** A kige i»p was formerly kept in every 
village I to l>c whipped in frosty weather^ 
that the peasants might bfe kept warm 
by exeTcise^ jind out of mischjef while 
they could not work*'' Craig t^uoies 
Oiaprnao iwid Shirley, TMe Bali^ I v. 
i*^ ** Thou art ilic town * top, etc," j 
also cf. Ben JonwOt TkeNtrw inn (acted 
1630), n* li,, **A merry Gretk, and 
cants in Lfttin eomdy« Spins like the 
p:. ' : " loted by r* 
;t spokic^ 
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16 TWEI.FTH NIGHT; OR, (Acxf. 

Sir To, My niece's chambermaid. 

Sir And. Good Mistress Accost, I desire better 

acquaintance. 
Mar, My name is Mary, sir. 5 5 

Sir And. Good Mistress Mary Accost, — 
'Sir To. You mistake, knight : " accost " is front her, 

board her, woo her, assail her. 
Sir And. By my troth, I would not undertake her in 

this company. Is that the meaning of " accost" ? 60 
Mar. Fare you well, gentlemen. 
Sir To. An thou let part so. Sir Andrew, would thou 

might'st never draw sword again ! 
Sir And. An you part so, mistress, I would I might 

never draw sword again. Fair lady, do you 65 

think you have fools in hand? 
Mar. Sir, I have not you by the hand. 
Sir And. Marry, but you shall have; and here's my 

hand. 
Mar. Now, sir, "thought is free": I pray you, bring 70 

your hand to the buttery-bar and let it drink. 

53. Mistress Mary Accos/] Theobald, etc. ; mistris Mary, accost F. 70. 
** thought isfru " ; ] thcugkt is fret: F. 

52. chamb«rmaid\ Maria is rather man's ed., 1874, P* 9^* possibly also 
" my gentlewoman " (i. v. 168) than an the refrain of a song, and found as 
ordinary servant See also note on i. earlv as Gower. Here it echoes Sir 
iii. 7. Andrew's "do you think," in line 65. 

53, 54. / desire better acquaintance'] Cf. Lyly, Euphues (ed. Arber, p. 281), 
Thb reminds us in more ways than ouoted by Holt White, "No, <juoth 
one of Bottom's " Good Master Pease- sne, I believe you, for none can judge 
blossom, I shall desire you of more of wit, but they that have it. Why 
acquaintance," Midsummer - Nights then, quoth he, doest thou thinke me a 
Dream^ ill. L 185. Nor need we sup- foole. Thought is free my Lord quoth 
pose with Walker that the F omission she, I wil not take you at your word." 
of a stop after " acquaintance " implied 70, 71. bring . . . drink] "The 
that the sentence was incomplete ; the 'bringing the hsmd to the butteiy-bar and 
omission is doubtless a typograj^cal letting it drink ' is a proverbial phrase 
oversight. among forward Abigails, to ask at once 

58. board] Often used by Shake- for a kiss and a present," Kenrick. 
speare in the sense of paying address 71. buttery -bar] Old French boterie^ 

to women ; and di note on line yy, shortened from bouteillerie (M.E. bote- 

62. let pari] Although the thud and lerie), L. Lat. botaria^ formed on bota^ 

fourth Folios read " let her part," this a variant of butta^ cask, bottle. Its 

omission of the pronoun is more ap- general sense of storeroom for provisions 

propriate to Sir Toby's Ceuniliarity of may be partly due to its association 

speech. with butter. The buttery-bar is a ledge 

70. ** thought is free''] Cf. The on the top of the half door of the 

Tempest f ill. li. 132. One of the pro- butteiy-hatch, on which to rest tankards, 

verbs in Heywood (1546), see J. Soar- etc. 
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Sir And. Wherefore, sweetheart ? what 's your meta- 
phor? 

Mar, It's dry, sin 

Sir And, Why, I think so : lam not such an ass but 7 5 
I can keep my hand dry. But what 's your jest ? 

Mar, A dry jest, sir. 

Sir And, Ate you full of them ? 

Mar. Ay, sir, I have them at my fingers' ends : marry, 

now I let go your hand, I am barren, [Exit 80 

Sir To, O knight ! thou lackest a cup of canary : when 
did I see thee so put down ? 

Sir And, Never in your life, I think ; unless you see 
canary put me down. Methlnks sometimes I 
have no more wit than a Christian or an ordinary 85 
man has : but I am a great eater of beef, and I 
believe that does harm to my wit, 
-^/r To. No question. 

Sir And, An I thought that, Td forswear it 111 

ride home to-morrow^ Sir Toby. 90 

gj. «r] F. imxf Dyce, S4. put me\ F ; put Ff^ Rowc, 



74. It *idfyr sir] "dry " probably in 
Iwo mm&t wit^ avarice and wkh age 
Of debtliiy, & ** moist hand bemg & sign 
cif Hbcmfity as well ia m^ttefs of love 
as moiiey/^ Kenrick. See Ofktlh, 
MX, iv» 39^ and Mui'h Aik About 
Noihrng, IL t- 123; also 2 Htnry IV, 
V, ii. 203, 304, and Venus and Adbnis^ 
143, 144, and 25, 26. 

76, / tan ktep my hand dfy] To be 
taken ¥cry literally, and tbys be made 
to serve as a conlimst becween Maria's 
smartness atid Sit Andrew's obtuse- 



77, A dfyj€st\ " dry, '* U. " dull, " as 
ia 1, V, 41, **go to, you*rea dry fooL'* 
So aho ta iSvis Ladmtf ^ j /«/, v. ii, 
17% *' This jest is dry to me. " 

79. at m/ fingers* AHds\ in iwo senses, 
(1] ** I am Hi ways ready wilb a jest/' 
(z] •* I boSd you by the hand." Possibly 
Maria miscs Sir Andrew's hand as she 
Speaks* and lets it drop from '*her 
$ng£X^ ends*'* 

fe. put (i&wn\ The play here and in 
line S4 Is obvious, being (*) humiliated* 
(a) rendered lacapable. 

I4, tanawy] A wine from the Canary 



Idands, sometimes known as Canaqr 
sack, The word was occasionally used 
itt the plural, Murray's DkU'&Hnry 
gives ai its earliest reference 2 Hettty 
IV. II. iv^ 29, "rfeitb, you have drank 
too much canaries." The F spelling 
in OUT teit is **canfl.rie/* 

86, d gt£^ mttr af &etf\ From early 
times the EngJish have been twitted 
with both the coarseness and the 
quantity of ihett foodi which was sup- 
posed, moreover, to render their wits 
h^:^ry \ this we discover in Henry P\ 1 1 1 , 
vii. 142 sqq,, and again in vii. 15S1 
sqf, Ci, also **Thou mongrel beef- 
witted lord,'* Ttviitts and Crrsstda, 
II, L 14, Many writers besides 
Shakespeare speak of the supposed 
effects produced by beef diet; e.g, 
**As for theQvtailes you proml^ me, 
I caa be content with becfc, and for 
the questions they must be easic^ els 
shitl I not aunswcre them, lor my ink 
will shew with what grosse diet I have 
been brought vpp" Lyly*s Eupkmi 
and kh England t IS^O [p* 4OO, cd, 
ArbeiJ. CI also Grumio's remarks in 
Th$ Tmming &ftkt SkrtWf I v. iiL 
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^ Sir Ta Pourquoi^ my dear knight? 

Sir .And. What is ^^ pourquoi'* } do or not do? I 
I would I had bestowed that time in the tongues 
i that I have in fencing, dancing, and bear-baiting. 
■ O ! had I but followed the arts ! 95 

^ Sir To. Then hadst thou had an excellent head of 
hair. 
Sir And. Why, would that have mended my hair? 
.'Sir To. Past question; for thou seest it will not curl 

by nature. lOO 

Sir And. But it becomes me well enough, does't 
not? 
.'Sir To. Excellent ; it hangs like flax on a distaff, and 
I hope to see a housewife take thee between her 
legs, and spin it off. 105 

Sir And. Faith, I'll home to-morrow, Sir Toby: your 
,' niece will not be seen ; or if she be, it 's four to 
one she '11 none of me. The count himself here 
hard by woes her. 
y Sir To. She'll none o' the count; she'll not match no 
above her degree, neither in estate, years, nor 
wit; I have heard her swear it Tut, there's 
life in 't, man. 
" Sir And. I '11 stay a month longer. I am a fellow 

o' the strangest mind 1' the world ; I delight in 115 
masques and revels sometimes altogether. 
^ Sir To. Art thou good at these kickshawses, knight ? 

91. Pourqnoi,] Pur-auoy F. 92. " pourquoi "] jpurquoy ? F. 99, loa 
curl by nature] Theobald, etc.; cocle my nature ¥, 117. kickskawses] 

kickecnawses F. 

93. /tfif,^i<«x] "tongues" and ''tongs" 95. arts] note also its antithesis 

were then pronounced alike, and " nature " in line 100. 

"tongues" was sometimes spelt 106. 77/ ^m^] Abbott, § 405. 

**tonges" and "tongs." Sir Toby 108. she'll none of me] "none" is 

puns upon "tongues and "curling- eouivalent to "nothing ; see also 

tongs," as the context makes evident. Abbott, § 405. 

Cf. The Two Gentlemen of Verona, iv. iii, 112. there's life in V] Cf. King 

i. 33. Lear, IV. vi. 206, and Antony and Cleo- 

^$, followed the arts] is almost a /o/ra, in. xiii. 192. As we say, " while 
paraphrase of "bestowed that time in there is life there is hope." 
the tongues," and therefore leads up to 117. hickshawses] a plural of "kick- 
Sir Toby's jest, "had you passed all shaws," as " gallowses was sometimes 
that time in the (curling) tongs," etc of "gallows.*' "Kickshaws" (the well- 
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Sir And. As any man in Illyriay whatsoever he be, 
under the degree of my betters : and yet I will 
not compare with an old man. 120 

^Sir To. What is thy excellence in a galliard, knight? 

Sir And. Faith, I can cut a caper, 
y Sir To. And I can cut the mutton to 't 
Sir And And I think I have the back-trick simply 

as strong as any man in Illyria. 125 

^^Sir To. Wherefore are these things hid? wherefore 
have these gifts a curtain before 'em ? are they 

125.] After this speech of Sir Andrew, some edd. insert " Dances fantastically." 



known corruption of the Fr. " qnelque 
chose ") means a trifle, delicacy, fanci- 
ful dish. Cf. 2 Henry IV. v. i. 28, 
"a joint of mutton, and any pretty 
little tiny kickshaws." 

120. an old man'] This F reading 
seems inca^nble of any satisfoctory ex- 
planation ; it may be that Sir Andrew 
deprecates comparison with his betters 
on the one hana, and with decrepit age 
on the other ; or that " old " may mean 
a practised hand, an expert, and an 
expert in masques and revels may in- 
clude an expert in dancing ; or it may 
be a left-handed compliment to Sir 
Toby, who was the senior of Sir 
Andrew; or the comparision may be 
intentionally pointless — as pointless as 
Sir Andrew himself. Another reading 
suggested by Theobald was ''a noble- 
man," which bears out "the degree of 
my betters," and may refer to Count 
Orsino; but the emendation requires 
further warrant 

121.] Mason would punctuate, "What 
is thy excellence? in a galliard, knight?" 

121. galliard^ A quick and lively 
dance in triple time '* with lofty tumes 
and caprioles in the ayre" (Sir John 
Davies, Orchestra^ st 68) ; cf. the 
"nimble galliard" of Henry V. I. ii. 
252. The word is represented in all 
the Romance languages (Fr. guil/ard), 
but its origin is unknown. The galliaxd 
was also known originally as the 
"cinque pace"; and Naylor, on the 
authority of Prxtorius, says that "a 
galliard has^^ step, and is therefore 
called Cinque Pas. See also note on 
V. i. 36 for another reference to the 

Llliard"; also "Dance out your 
{Death of Robert^Earl of 



Huntingdon, 1601), and "the nimble 
galliardes of the water" (Dekker's 
The Bellman of London, 1608) ; also 
cf. the following from Rye*s England 
as seen by Foreigners, etc., "After a 
little while the Prince[Henry, A. D. 1604] 
was commanded by his parents to dance 
a galliard, and they pointed out to him 
the lady who was to be his partner; 
and this he did with much sprightliness 
and modesty, cutting several capers in 
the course of the dance. . . . After 
this a brando was danced, and that 
being over the prince stood up to dance 
a correnta, which he did very grace- 
fully." 

122. cut a ca/er] See notes on lines 
121 and 124. 

123. to't] that is, to the caper sauce. 
Hudson discovers a double pun here, 
"mutton" being sometimes the slang 
term for a woman of doubtful character ; 
he therefore interprets, "If you can do 
the man's part in a galliard, I can do 
the woman s." 

124. the dach-trich] "a caper back- 
wards in dancing," Schmidt. > Prob- 
ably some quick return upon the five 
steps (see note on line 121) of the 
galliard, which would bring the dancers 
to their original position. This may 
possibly be referred to in the following 
passage ouoted by Deighton, which 
also incluaes the " cut a caper" of line 
122: "I fetcht me two or three fine 
capers aloft, and took my leave of them 
as men do of their mistresses at the 
ending of a galliard," Heywood, An 
Humorous Da/s Mirth, 1599. 

127. curtain'\ Two quotations will 
serve to show the two possible bearings 
of this word. In Webster's The WhiU 
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like to take dust, like Mistress Mali's picture? 
why dost thou not go to church in a galliard, 
and come home in a coranto? My very walk 130 
should be a jig: I would not so much as make M 

12S* MistTMSs Malts pktmnf\ miitris Mais pktmrtf ¥, 150. c^raniaT] 



CarrattiQ / F. 

Dttnl^ 161 i» we have, ^* I yet but draw 
the ciirtain ; now to your picture " \ 
&nd in Trailuj and Cr^ssuia, in. ii. 49, 
** Come, dmw this curtain, and let 's 
ftee your picture," where the reference 
is to a woman^s face. The practice of 
protect! Dg pictures from dust by a cur- 
tain is attested by inany other passages 
in contemporary literature j in mis 
play, for exanipfe, see L v. 242. We 
tnay aliso cf. the entry in Bacoii*s 
pF&muSf FoL 9S, *' To stir hb corteyncs, 
to raise his wyttes and spirits,^* 

128. Mistress MaiPi ptciuntf] (ads- 
tria M^ds picture ? F)* Here we have 
to choose from two or three po^ible 
interpretations — (i) the picture of a 
woman of low rank, €.g, a kitchen - 
wench, which would be unprotected by 
ft curtails, and therefore tiusty, and 
hung, moreover, in some dusty chamber ; 
(2) that the reference ts to Mary Frith, 
a character otherwise known as Moll 
Cutpurse, who is said to have been 
bom in 1584 ; although her adventures 
would entitle her to such mention as 
thb in the text, she must be disqualified 
by her tender age, !>, if we may judge 
from the suppc^cd date of her birth, 
and the supposed date of Twel/tk 
Nigki. But, r^pe<:tiiig tlus difficulty, 
seenoteon \u» \L 4S, and Introduction, 
pp. xxii, txm, (3) The reference may 
be to some other notorious Moll of the 
day ; (4) and just possibly to the picture 
of Maria herself ^ cL **Good mistress 
Afary,^^ above, I, iii* 56; or again 
1^)0 Wt J* V* 111 **good mistress Mary,** 
After such explanation, we are still Left 
in doubt as to why Mistress Mall's 
pictiire, more than ^ny other, should 
have taken dust ; nor is the doubt re- 
moved by Nicholson's reference to 
Webster and Marston's AfaUa^tteaf, 
V. i., where the exposed and uncared- 
for pictures of a certain courtesan were 
somewhat du at -covered as compared 
with the other specimens of each por- 
trait painter's art, 

130* c&rtmi&l F Carranto; literally, 



a rmming (dance). This is another 
quick, lively dance ; cf, Hmry K ut. v. 
33, " lavoltas high, and swiflt corantos.'' 
Cf. also, *'Now the masquers begun 
their lighter dances as corantoes, leval- 
tas," Thomas Campion (ed. Bullen, p, 
169), quoted bv W. J, Craig, who also 
compares **The knights take them 
ladies to dance with their gal liar ds, 
durets, coranios," Beaumont, A 
Maiqu* sf fh4 Inner Tcmpk. Mar- 
ston, Th0 /'itWH {1606), 11. 1, 400, 
speaks of ** running a cannto, leaping a 
Icvalto or lavolta" (Deighton). CC also, 
*'The Earl of Southampton was now 
again the Queen*s partner, and they 
went through the correnta Hkewise, 
Hereupon the ball ended" [A,t>H i6ck4 ; 
from Rye*s England m se^n iy 
Fifrtigners; see note on line 131J, 
** The old English name was 'current 
traverse/ and Morley (1597) speaks of 
the Courant step as *tra vising and 
running,' which would appear to con- 
nect the Italian word ctmsMia with 
eurrc. Sir John Da vies (i 570-1626), 
in his poem Orckisira^ identifies 
Rounds, Corantos, Measures^ and some 
other dances with Country Dances. 
That is, whatever the rhythm or speed 
of the actual tiroe used, these tniriously 
named Country Dances could be per- 
formed to it. Sir Roger de Co verly, 
our t)'picai English Country Dance^ it 
mfsrm almost the same as the Brawl, 
Coranto, Calliard, or Measure, A 
Courant by Frescobaldi (1591-1640) is 
b triple time. As for its *step,* Davtes 
says it is, 'on a triple dactile foot/ 
*dlose to the ground with sliding 
passages'" (Nay lor, p. 122)* Aided 
by the context Fumess judges that 
the coranto, a faster dance than the 
palliard, is to be performed <m the 
journey back from church to dinner, 
while the jig (litie iji), being Sir 
Andrew's week-day eiajl, would be 
faster stilL Another form of the word 
is €i>uran(e. 

131 ' Pi\ from Giga [Giige), a sort of 
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water but in a sink-a-pace. What dost thou 
mean ? Is it a world to hide virtues in ? I did 
think, by the excellent constitution of thy leg, it 
was formed under the star of a galliard. 135 

Sir And. Ay, 'tis strong, and it does indifferent well 
in a flame-coloured stock. Shall we set about 
some revels ? 

Sir To. What shall we do else? were we not bom 

under Taurus ? 1 40 

Sir And. Taurus ! that 's sides and heart. 

Sir To. No, sir, it is legs and thighs. Let me see 
thee caper. Ha ! higher : ha, ha ! excellent ! 

[Exeunt. 



132. smk-a-pace] Sinke-a-pace F, cinque-pace Hanmer. 134. think] F, not 
think Rowe. lyj, Jtame'ColaurecT^Koyr^ etc.; dattCd cohut^d F; among 

other emendations poposed 9x^ dam€L5k'ColouredYij!i^\\ v^sodamson-colotn^a^ 
dcve-colound^ panta-coloundy cktnt-colaured i stock] stockeY \ stocken F 3, 4; 
stocking Pope 5 set] Rowe, sit F. 



fiddle in use during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. The oldest jigs 
are Scottish, and were round dances 
for a number of people. Both the jig 
and the sink-a-pace (next note) occur in 
the following from Much Ado about 
Nothings II. i. 77, etc.: "Wooing, 
wedding, and repenting, is as a Scotdi 
jig, a measure, and a cmque-pace ; the 
fint suit is hot and hashr, like a Scotch 
jig, and full as fiEmtasticaf ; the wedding, 
mannerly-modest, as a measure, full 
of state and ancientry ; and then comes 
repentance, and, with his bad legs, 
fiuls into the dntque-pace faster and 
filter, till he sink into his grave." For 
" measure," see v. i. 37. 

132. sink-a-pace] See textual notes. 
A dance, the steps of which were 
regulated by the number five (Nares). 
S^ former note, and note on "galliard," 
line 1 18. In Bacon's Promus^ Fol. 1 26, 
we have "A good crosse poynt, but 
woorst dnq a pase " ; and we may com- 
pare Every Woman in her Humour 
(BuUen, Old Plays, iv. 378), "let pipes 
strike up He daunce my cinque pace " ; 
also Hamlet (Q, 1603), "his cinkapace 
ofjeasts." 



135. under the star of a galliard] 
For the influence of the stars on mortal 
destinies at birth, and on men's disposi- 
tions and character, cf. Much Ado 
about Nothings II. L 349, "there was 
a star danc«!, and under that was 
I bom." 

137. flame-coloured] This is Rowe's 
emendation of the F "dam'd coloured." 
For others see textual notes. ' ' Flame- 
coloured" occurs also in / Henry IV, 
I. ii. II; this would be bright yellow, 
such as were Malvolio's fiur-famed 
stocks. Mr. Craig quotes Thomas 
Campion (ed. Bullen, p. 199), "All 
their attir^ being alike composed of 
flames." (For "stock," cf. "a linen 
stock on one leg," Taming of the Shrew^ 
III. ii. 67.) Next among readings to 
* * flame-coloured " might stand * 'damask- 
coloured," but possibly Sir Andrew 
would wish to be taken literally. 

141. Taurus 1 that* s sides cmd heart] 
According to the old medical astrology, 
Taurus governed the neck and throat ; 
but no doubt Shakespeare, of set pur- 
pose, makes both Sir Toby and Sir 
Andrew blunder grotesquely. 
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SCENE IV.— ^ Room in the Dukis Palace. 

Enter VALENTINE, and ViOLA in man's attire. 

Val. If the duke continue these favours towards you, 
Cesario, you are like to be much advanced : he 
hath known you^but three days) and already you 
are no stranger. 

Vio. You either fear his humour, or my negligence, 5 
that you call in question the continuance of his 
love. Is he inconstant, sir, in his favours ? 

Val. No, believe me. 

Via. I thank you. Here comes the count. 

Enter DUKE, CURIO, and Attendants. 

Duke. Who saw Cesario, ho? 10 

Via. On your attendance, my lord ; here. 

Duke. Stand you awhile aloof. Cesario, 

Thou know'st no less but all ; I have unclasp'd 
To thee the book even of my secret soul : 
Therefore, good youth, address thy gait unto her ; 1 5 
Be not denied access, stand at her doors. 
And tell them, there thy fixed foot shall grow 

II. my lord ; here,] kere, my Lord K. Elze; my Lord heere, F. 15. gait'] 
gateT. 

2. rnn^^ a^cuumta/] rapidly promoted. Otheilo, I. i. 125, where the F punctu- 

3. three dt^s] For this time-reference, ates as in this instance. 

see Introduction, pp. zxxii, xxxiii. 13, 14. unclasped To thee the book] 

5. humour] ShsLkespeare uses the This is one of the many metaphors in 

word in three senses— (i ) disposition or Shakespeare that recur often, but mostly 

character generally; (2) some special with some subtle modification. Ct. 

mood of the former; (3) caprice, / Henry IV, i. iii. 188, and Troiius 

chanseableness. Here it is not ea^ to cutd Cressida, iv. vi. 60. 

decide between the first and the third 16. access] with accent on the second 

of the above meanings ; again, possibly syllable. For some time longer, and 

(as so often) the writer is intentionally especially in verse, words often retained 

equivocaL See note on 1 1, iv. 110-115. their French (which was mostly also 

11. yo$ir] upon you ; at this time the their Latin) stress of accent., 
genitive case of tne pronoun was not 17. Jlxed foot] Compsne **he'll stand 
completely differentiated into a demon- at your door like a sherifTs post," in 
strative adjective. i. v. 153, or ** Make me a willow 

12. you] addressing the "Attend- cabin at your gate,'' in i. v. 277. And 
ants." for the expression Craig com|)ares, '* fix 

1$. no less but] the F punctuation, thy foot,' Coriolanus, I. viii. 4, and 
"no less, but," reveals some of the ** Here we fix our foot," T. Heywood, i{^ 
history of this use of "but"; cf. you know not me,yfoTks,Feuson,i.3Z7' 
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Till thou have audience. 
Via. Sure, my noble lord, 

If she be so abandoned to her sorrow 

As it is spoke, she never will admit me. 20 

Duie. Be clamorous, and leap all civil bounds. 

Rather than make unprofited return. 
Vio. Say I do speak with her, my lord, what then ? 
Dtiie. O ! then unfold the passion of my love ; 

Surprise her with discourse of my dear faith : 25 

It shall become thee well to act my woes ; 

She will attend it better in thy youth 

Than in a nuncio's of more grave aspect. 
Vio. I think not so, my lord. 
Duie. Dear lad, believe it ; 

For they shall yet belie thy happy years 30 

That say thou art a man : Diana's lip 

Is not more smooth and rubious ; thy small pipe 

28. nuftaVs] Nuniufs F, F 2, 3 ; Nuncu^s F 4, etc. ; nuniio Capell ; nuncio 
Theobald, etc. 

20. spoke\ said, reported ; as in use of a suffix, especially the participle, 
Machethy\v,m, 159, "And, 'tis spoken, which is characteristic of this age of 
To the succeeding rovalty he leaves The experiment in language, 
healing benediction. ' Here we note i " '»*' " • '"^ — *'' 
that the form used by the poet is 
"spoken." Such particulars as thb 
use of a verb without a preposition 
("spoken" for "spoken of''), and the 



varying form of the past participle, 
belong to those items of information 
mentioned in the Introduction (p. xix) 
as being necessary to a full apprecia- 
tion; and the reader should consult 
Abbott's Shakespearian Grammar — 
sections 200 and 343 in this instance. 
To this book, and to such grammatical 
points, only an occasional reference can 
be made in these notes. 
^ 21. civil b<mnds\ i,e, bounds of 
civility, courtesy, good manners. Here 
again a special ueatise like Abbott's 
may be consulted (§ 6, etc.). For this 
extended force of the adjective we may 
cf. "civil blows," i»e. "blows dealt in 
dvil strife" (2 Henry IV. iv. v. 134). 
In such cases — and they are frequent 
in Shakespeare — the epithet is a con- 
densed phrase or clause. 



See notes on 
V. 281, II. i. i(^ and in. iv. 376. 
25. dear faith] Yet another example 
akin to the two preceding ones; cf. 
"dear love" in I. ii. 38, and the note 
thereon. In this instance "dear" has 
the force of " which is devoted to her." 

27. attend] pay attention to. " In 
some cases the aerivation may explain 
the transitive use," Abbott, §200. 

28. MfiifTflff'f] that of a messenger. See 
also, textual notes. Delius would read 
* *Nuntius,"and compares F "Antonio's" 
for " Antonius"; ana Mr. Craig gives me 
for reference " Heaven's own Sfuncius," 
Dryden, The Hind and the Panther^ 
Part II. line 662. 

28. aspect] with accent on second 
pliable, as always in Shakespeare. 
See also note on line 16, above. 

3a yef] for a long time to come. 

31. a man] i.e. arrived at manhood ; 
but the ordinary sense of the word gives 
it a fine dramatic irony. 

32. rubious] ruddy, red as a ruby; 
the only instance in Shakespeare, who 

' • • • Cf. also 



22. unprofited] AnoUier example of has perhaps coined the word. Cf. 
the foregoing use of the epithet, com- "rubied,'* Pericles, v. Prologue 8. 
bined, however, with a freedom in the 32. xma///f/^] " pipe " is yet another 
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Is as the maiden's organ, shrill and sound, 
. And all is semblative a woman's part. 

I know thy constellation is right apt 35 

For this affair. Some four or five attend him ; 

All, if you will ; for I myself am best 

When least in company. Prosper well in this, 
I And thou shalt live as freely as thy lord, 
I To call his fortunes thine. 
Fiw?. I '11 do my best 40 

To woo your lady. [Aside.] Yet, a barful strife ! 

Whoe'er I woo, myself would be his wife. [Exeunt. 



SCENE V. — A Room in Olivia's House. 

Enter Maria and Clown. 

Mar. Nay, either tell me where thou hast been, or 
I will not open my lips so wide as a bristle may 

33. and sound] F, in sotmd Dyce and others, of sound Hudson conj. 34. 
semblative d\ F, semhlative — a Johnson, semblative to a Keig^tley. 

word with a double meaning — (i) adjective and adverb in Shakespeare 

throat, (2) voice; each of these is re- b well worthy of remark; here **as 

presenteid in the following passage :— freely" qualifies "to call" Some- 

" My throat of war be tum'd, times these parts of speech are inter- 

Which quired with my drum, into changed as well as transferred, as in 

a pipe, "Where we, in all her trim, freshly 

Small as an eunuch, or the virgin beheld Our royal, good, and gallant 

voice ship," The Tempest^ v. 236. 
That babies lulls asleep 1 " 41. a barful strife] a strife full of 

Coriolanus^Mi.iA, i\i^ bars or impediments. 

31. and sound] as in F ; some would 42. Who^er] The poet, as often, 

read "in sound"; your voice is a young dashes down his sentence before he 

boy's treble, still pure in tone, yet you has got any clear grammatical view of 

are certainly past the age at which it it (but see Abbott, § 274). 
naturally breaks— or cracks. 42. Exeunt] " I have little doubt 

34. And all . . . part] " you are that the first Act was meant to end 

altogether like a woman " ; but probably with the fourth scene," Spedding. See 

with a further reference to the met that Appendix III. 
in those days boys played the parts of 

women on the stage ; cf. "Our youth Scene Y. 

got me to play the woman's part,'' 7W 
Gentlemen of Verona, IV. xv.it^, I. Qown] For "Jester," "Fool," 

34. semblative] like " rubious " (line "Qown," see notes on i. v. 87, 97, 
32), a word apparently from Shake- and in. i. 6, 64. Douce says that 
speare'smint It means " resembling," Feste is "a domestic or hired fool, in 
"like." the service of Olivia." See also Intro- 

35. thy constellation] See note on duction, p. xxxviii. 
X. ui. 141. I. where thou hast been] Possibly at 



39. as freely] The transference of Orsino's house ; cf. 11. iv. xx-13. 
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enter in wajr of thy excuse. My lady will hang 
thee for thy absence. 



^A?. Let her hang 



that 






10 



/ell hanged in this 
world needs to fear no colours. 
Make that good. 
He shall see none to fear. 
Mar. A good lenten answer: I can tell thee where 
that saying was bom* of ** I fear no colours/' 
7a. Where, good Mistress Mary? 
^Mar. In the wars ; and that may you be bold to say 
^B in your foolery. 

^KSe^. Well, God give them wisdoni that have it ; and 
^^.-^ those that are fools, let thera use their talents, 

EMar, Yet you will be hanged for being so long 
I 6. col^n) F, cifUars some edd. g* kniek] Rowc*s caiendatioii, imi&tt F, 
I 
y 
ttn>« 



IS 



\ 6. col^niri] F, wH&rs some edd* 
iil F, iV mi Gcmld. 



And ihat in way of caution" {i,i, 
* * by way of **). 

3. tjct-mil to Oli^^a. 
I, 4, hang thtt] Hardly to be taken 
raUy^ though time and pkce are 
ttncertairb M^a is at l^j^t as tnucb 
in jest OS in earnest* 

6. €&imnl Murio tells ns that the 
phrase ** I feai no colours " was bom 
m the wars % it seems 10 include a pun 
upon "colkrj/* min B Hmry IP. v; 
iv, 91. Mr, Craig quotes Yarritigton, 
Two Tragidiex in Om (Bulkn, Old 
Pbys, iv, p, jS), **Fea4:e dastards, 
cowards, fajnt hari runawayes I 111 
^ ^atre no coburs to obtejTie my mil ** ; 
bsfeo Nash, Fcure iMUrs CcnfuUd{^. 
^■hoi^art, ii. 310), ^'Helter skelter, fear 
^^H colours, cotir^ himi trounce hint,^' 
^^pr. Crai| tells me the phrase is sUU 
^■bmtTJon in the glens of Antrim, and 
roeftns ** to he bold," '* to feaj oorhing/* 
Mun&y quotes it from Htn*e 'wiik you 
i& Saffnm IValden^ by Nash^ 1596, 
"And then pell mcll, all alone have 
amotigst Ihetn, if there were ten 
Ihousand of them. Curmatks. Fadth 
well said, I perceiue thoti fear^t no 
colours/* Probably, therefore, the 
phrase wa» at first a military eipression, 
ftod meant, 40 fear no enemy, but why 
Maria should lake the trouble to track 
the phrase to its ori^n is not dear ; 
fof tbere i^ no point in the words that 




follow "In the wars/* viz, "and that 
tnay you be bold to say in your fooleiy '' ; 
they almost seem to confess that the 
escplanation which precedes them is 
dramatically gratuitous, 

9. Itnien] * Men ton" in F; spare, 
scanty, meagre ; from the meagre fare 
of Catholics during Lent, Cf, Hamkt^ 
M. iL 329, "if you delight not in man, 
what lenten entertainment the players 
shall receive from you*" 

ia» ^ Used to make dearer the 
connection between words and phinses 
in apposition, '*Cf, Citrielamii^ It. L 
31, *tt vtry little thief of oocasJoCj* 
where occasion is the thief," Wright, 

14, 15.} Though some of Shake- 
speare's deepest thoughts arc concealed 
in the fantastic language of his fools, 
there are yet instances wherein we 
should be content with an impression 
rather than seek for any defmite mean- 
ing ; and it may be thii^, partly at leasts 
with these three lines, Naresesplaios, 
" Heaven give real wisdom to those 
that are called wise, and a discreet use 
of their talents to fools or jesti*rs*** 
H alb well suggests a quibble on 
'* talents*' ajid ** talons" (cf* Lm^/s 
Ladtfur's Lost, IV. ii, 65), Dcighlon 
discovers the passage to be ** the 
Clown^s inversion of * WeJl, God give 
them wisdom that have none ; and 
those that are wise, let ihem use their 
talents.' '* He further detects an allu* 
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absent; or, to be turned away, is not that as 

good as a hanging to you ? 
Clo. Many a good hanging prevents a bad marriage ; 

and, for turning away, let summer bear it out. 20 

Mar. You are resolute then ? 
Clo. Not so, neither; but I am resolved on two 

points. 
Mar. That if one break, the other will hold; or, if 

both break, your gaskins fall. 2 5 

17. absent ; or ^ to be turned away,] absent, or to be turned away : F ; absent, 
or be turtCd away: F2, Rowe, and others ; absent, or be turned away, F 3, 4. 
The reading in the text is that of Malone and others. 19. Many\ F, Marry 
Theobald, etc. 



sion to the parable of the talents, 
Matthew xxv. But I think the best 
enlanation may be found in the Qown's 
sofiloquy, I. v. 33-37. 

17. to be turned away] Probably the 
sense of this passage is best expressed 
in modem English by omitting the 
"to" of the infinitive, as the later 
Folios did. Cf. the insertion of the 
" to " in the following : 

" She tells me here she 11 wed the 
stranger knight. 
Or never more to view nor day nor 
light," Pericles^ 11. v. 17. 

19. Matiy a . . , marriage] Has 
Shakespeare coined this inimitable pro- 
verb from the metal of some popular 
story — and there were several— of a 
man who had the choice between hang- 
ing and marrying, and, being confront^ 
with his bride, preferred the hanging ? 

20. /or turning . . . bear it out] as 
to the chance of my being dismissed, 
why, this is summer time, and that 
would make it more bearable. We 
may first note that apparently it is 
summer time in the play. Next, 
Steevens suggests a pun on *' turning 
o* hay " ; but, granting the extra- 
ordinary subtlety of some of Shake- 
speare's word-^lay, we may reserve the 
right of doubting Steevens* conjecture. 
More to the purpose b the quotation 
firom an old play given by Mr. Addis 
(Interlude oi Jacke Juggler, 1562), in 
which one of the characters confesses, 
" I neuer use to rune awaye in wynter 
nor in vere," etc. etc. Mr. Craig 
refers me to old Scottish statutes that 
prevented servants from leaving their 



masters in' summer time. As to the 
phrase "bear it out," we may cf. 
Othello, II. i. 19; and for a modem 
use, Tennyson's Princess, " The king 
would bear him out." 

23. points] "Points" are always 
spoken of as trussed or tied, Mr. Craig 
refers to T. Heywood's The Fair Maid 
of the West, and quotes from Nash, 
The Unfortunate Traveller, 1594, " It 
was enough if a fiit man did but trusse 
his points." " It is not easy to see how 
' metal hooks ' could ever have been tied. 
Over the shirt our ancestors wore a 
tight vest or doublet, which might or 
might not have sleeves, and is, in 
fact, the progenitor of our modem 
waistcoat; from its lower edge de- 
pended a number of strings or laces 
(how many, I do not know), and these 
strings had metal points, like our 
modem shoe-laces ; these points it was 
which gave the name to the strings. 
There were corresponding points on 
the slops or breeches, or hose, or, as 
Maria nere calls them, the 'gaskins.' 
When the points on the doublet and 
the points on the hose were trussed or 
tied, the man was dressed, and needed 
but his cloak, his boots, and his girdle 
to jet it abroad," Fumess. For the 
quibble, cf. **/a/. Their points being 
broken, — Poins, Down fell their 
hose," 1 Henry IV, II. iv. 239. 

25. gaskins] hose, breeches. A 
word of uncertain origin, but probably 
connected with the Italian Grechesco, 
Greekish, and confused with some form 
of "Gascony." Cf. Cotgrave, who 
explains French grigues as " wide slops. 
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Clo. Apt, in good faith; very apt. Well, go thjr^ 
way : if Sir Toby would leave drinking, thou ^ 
wert as ^itty a piece of Eve's flesh as any in ' ^ 
Illyria. ^ 

Mar. Peace, you rogue, no more o' that Here comes 30 
my lady: make your excuse wisely, you were 
best \ExiU 

Clo. Wit, an 't be thy will, put me into good fooling ! 
Those wits^at think they have thee, do very oft 
prove ibols ; and I, that am sure I lack thee, may 3 5 
pass for a wise man; for what says Quinapalus? 
" Better a witty fool than a foolish wit." 



Enter Olivia with Malvolio. 



God bless thee, lady ! 
Oli. Take the fool away. 
Clo. Do you not hear, fellows ? 



Take away the lady. 40 



33. good\ F, a good Theobald and others. 



Gregs, Gallogascoines, Venitians; a 
great Gascon, or Spanish, hose." Here 
we have both of the possible originals 
of the word. If Greekish, because the 
garments were brought from Greece to 
Venice ; and otherwise, " g^eat Gascon 
or Spanish hose." *'Gaskins" is by 
Skeat regarded as short for *'Gallo- 
gasldns," and this again as a corrup- 
tion oi garguesgues *' Greek" (Italian 
alia grechesca) ; and Murray, New Eng, 
pUt,^ says, "Perhaps due to a false 
interpretation of Galligaskin, to which 
the 'gallant gaskins' of the following 
quotation comes close in point of 
sound: 'His oun ^ gallant gaskins, 
his tent dublets, his staring hare,' G. 
Harvey, 1573, LetUr-bk, (Camden) 
6." Craig compares Nash, The Un- 
fortunate Traveller, ** A wide pair of 
gascoynes which ungartered would make 
a oouf^e of woman's riding-kirtles " (ed. 
Grosart, v. 145). 

27, if Sir Tody] ** Does not the 
clown pretend to whisper this in Maria's 
ear?" Fumess. It is evident from 
Maria's rejoinder that the Qown has 
hinted marriage ; yet his words are so 
inooQsequent mat we may scarcely piece 



out the suggestion. Probably we may 
construe, "You would make an excellent 
wife; and Sir Toby, drinking apart, 
might serve for a husband." 

31, 32. jfou were besl] An attempt to 
convert the impersonal into a personal 
construction. Thus we have m Cym- 
deline, III. vi. 19, "I were best" as a 
substitute for the impersonal " me were 
best." 

36. Quinapalus] Probably an ex- 
ample of Rabelaisian inventiveness; 
cf. II. iii. 23, 24, "Thou spokest of 
Pigrogromitus, of the Vapians passing 
the equinoctial of Queubus." Never- 
theless, the words here and in 11. iii. 
23, 24 may have a purport unknown to 
us, but appreciated by the audience of 
that day, and time may yet unfold some 
of their history. 

37. Enter Olivia with Malvolio] 
Capeirs emendation, " Enter Olivia 
attended, and Malvolio," has much to 
recommend it, and is often borne out 
by the context, as in lines 40 (" Do . . . 
lady") or 56 ("Sir . . . vou"), etc. 

39, 40. Take . . . lady] Cf. Horace, 
Satires, iii. 326, " O major tandem 
parcas insane minori,** 
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Olu Go to, you 're a dry fool ; I '11 no more of you : 
besides, you grow dishonest. 

Clo. Two faults, madonna, that drink and good 
counsel will amend : for give the dry fool drink, 
then is the fool not dry; bid the dishonest man 45 
mend himself: if he mend, he is no longer dis- 
honest ; if he cannot, let the botcher mend him. 
Any thing that's mended is but patched: virtue 
that transgresses is but patched with sin; and 
sin that amends is but patched with virtue. If 50 
that this simple syllogism will serve, so ; if it will 



43. madoHna^'\ madona F. 

41. ^rK]Sowehada"di7"jestinx. 
iU. 77 (see also notes on lines 57, 58, 
and on i. iiL 74) ; and here the conno- 
tations of the word are dwelt upon. We 
may further notice that a term is often 
employed by Shakespeare in some 
special sense more tluin once in the 
same play — ''element," for example, in 
Twelfth Night (i. v. 284, III. i. 62, 
ni. iv. 130, I. i. 25, II. iiL to). 

41. I II no more of you] See note on 
I. iiL 107. 

42. dishonest"] Here probably in the 
sense of "ill-behavcd/' "indecent"; 
cf. ** Who, holding in disdain the Ger- 
man women For some dishonest manners 
of their life," Henry V, i. ii. 49. Also 
cf. Hamlet's words to Ophelia, "Are 
you honest ? " {ue, virtuous). And we 
may judge from the Clown's speech 
which follows (lines 47 sqq.) that he 
uses the words * * dry " and " dishonest " 
in their ordinary sense. But in this 
line, 42, some would take the word in 
its more usual meaning, as borne out 
by the Clown's absenting himself from 
Olivia's house, and so forth. 

43. madonna] Used only in Twelfth 
Night, and by Feste. F Madona, 
"Madonna, mistres, mistres mine, 
madam. Also taken for our ladie," 
Florio, Worlde of Wordes, 1598. 

47. botcher] A rough mender of 
clothes or boots, but mostly the former. 
Of German origin ; cognate, "beat." 
* * Botchare of olde thinges. Rcsartor," 
Promptorium Parvulorum, Way 
quotes from Palsgrave, "to botch or 
bungyll a garment as he dothe that is 



not a periyte workeman, fatrouiller," 
For the quibble "mend," etc., cf. 
Julius Casar, I. L 19, 20 ; and for the 
thought in connection with "patched," 
lines 48, 49, 50, we may quote the 
proverbial "centones sardre," as in 
Plautus, Epidicus, ill. iv. 19. 

49. patched] refers possibly to the 
Qown s motley wear. See also former 
note. 

51. syllogism] This form of argument 
is well represented in the Clown's 
speech. "Die following is Hutson's 
statement of the propositions : 

" Major Fremtss — All mended things 
are patched things ; 
Minor Premiss — Broken virtue is 

virtue sin-mended ; 
Conclusion — ^Therefore broken vir- 
tue is sin-patched. 
This is the categorical form ; now let 
us put the other proposition into the 
conditional : 

Major Premiss — If sin amends,then 

sin is mended ; 
Minor Premiss — But mended things 

are patched things ; 
Conclusion — ^Then sin is patched." 
Thus there are two conclusions : the 
Lady and the Fool are both patched, 
he being repentant sin, she, virtue that 
transgresses; in other words, no man 
is altogether good nor altogether bad. 
Further, the Clown and the Lady are 
alike in representing two forms of the 
same truth, viz. "there is no true 
counsellor but calamity," and " beauty 
is but a flower" (lines 52, 53, "As 
there is no true cuckold . . . flower "}. 
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not, what remedy ? As there is no true cuckold 
but calamity, so beauty's a flower* The lady 
bade take away the fool ; therefore, I say again, 
take her away. 5 5 

OIL Sir, I bade them take away you. 

Cia. Misprision in the highest degree I Lady^ mcuHus 
nmi facii monackum : that's as much to say as, 
♦iwear not motley in my brain. Good madonna, 
give me leave to prove you a fool, 60 

OIL Can you do it ? 

52. cmk&lti] F, t&umdisr H&nmert dishsmmr Hudson, 58* tkatys as 

muik i0 /Bjr] F ; thai *j as muck to say, F ; ikai^s as much as io say Rowe, etc, 
58, S^ as I ttwar] F \ as I were F 4, Rowe ; as, / w/ar Knight and others ; 
/ wear some edd* 



$2. mfMMl Alliteration wilb ''cal- 
amity '* poin^ to thk word, or to li^n- 
mcr*s sulKtimte *' counsellor/* But 
very probably *' cuckold" should be 
prdencd, as being one of the Clown's 
whimsical blunders which in no wise 
defeats his meaning. He refers doubt- 
IttS to his threatened expulsion, and 
reminds his lady '* Sweet are the uses 
of adversity,** adding the other moral, 
** All Umt 's bright must fade," 

SJ* $€Stt^^s a Jimver] Mr. Craig 
qinotiei Ntah^ Summ^r^s Last Will and 
Tiitamtni (1600), '' Beauly is but a 
flower Which wrinkles will devour," 
liailitl's Dodstey, viii. 79, 

57* MispriiUnI Sometimes Shake- 
speare uses the word in its more obvious 
leme of '* tuistake, cnor,*' as in "There 
IS some strjtnge misprision in the 
priiioes,'' Much Ad& ab&ui Noihing, iv, 
U 1S7* Bat in the passage before us 
Ihe word has another meaning:, &od 
pTobiibly more than one other ; in the 
mouth of the Clown a voo^ble becomes 
a very k&leidoicope* and suggests on 
the ^axt of Shakespeare a stjrprising 
acquaintance not only wiih the various 
departmenls of knowledge, but with 
language also. Among connotations 
df ^*misprisio<n*' may Ije mentioned 
*'compt£sings or imaginations against 
the king by word, without an overt 
act, is a high misprision/' Coke, 
quoted by Rtwhtotu Skaat says 1 "(i) 
A mistake, neglect ; cf. * misprUiou 
{Li* neglect) of clerks * . .* Afis- 
priii&H also signMcs a mistaking. 



* A/ts/Hsm : Misprision^, error, offence, * 
Cotgrave, . * , (2) It is tolerably cer- 
that misptisi&n was ignoranily confused 
with misprise f and wrongly used in the 
sense of contempt.*' But Rushton 
quotes Coke: ^'^ Mhprisia comcth of 
the word mcs, pris, which properly 
si^ifieth neglect or contempt I 
ihmk mjfself that the Clown is most 
careful to play on the meaning of the 
word (cf. **take away" in previous 
line), and then allows it the le^ 
meaning of *' treason*' {cf. his *"in 
the highest d^ree"), and with thai its 
other meamng of ** contempt/" 

57. cucullus, etc.] ** The cowl makes 
not the monk." Cf. MmsHri f&r 
MtasMTt^ V. i. 263. Cotgrave gives 
" L'habit ne fait pas Ic moine '* ; Pro v. 
**The cowie makes not the monke.** 
This is a common proverb, who^ 
application to himself the Clowu hastens 
to make good io ** I wear not motley 
in my brain " ; meaning thereby, 
*' Though 1 wear the motley of a fool, 
that does not make me a fool as regards 
intellecL" As to the Clown's Latin, 
and his ridicule of pedantry, Ihey may 
have been suggested by the diaiacter! 
Pieio and Stragualcia in Gt tn^nmUL 
See Appendix 1. pp. iSt and tS2. 

tfi^ ikM^s as mM£k t& say\ For a 
similar omission of the correlative * * as," 
cf. $ Hmry VL IV. ii. iS. 

59. wHQiky\ O. F. m^idi, clotted, 
knotted. Hence the foors dress of 
many colours \ ** Motley's the only 
wear," Ai Ym Like it^ il viL 34* 
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Clo. Dexteriously, good madonna. 

OIL Make your proof. 

Clo. I must catechize you for it, madonna : good my 

mouse of virtue, answer me. 65 

Oli. Well, sir, for want of other idleness, I *11 bide your 

proof. 
Clo. Grood madonna, why moumest thou ? 
Oli. Good fool, for my brother's death. 
Clo. I think his soul is in hell, madonna. 70 

Oli. I know his soul is in heaven, fool. 
Clo. The more fool, madonna, to mourn for your 

brother's soul being in heaven. Take away the 

fool, gentlemen. 
Oli. What think you of this fool, Malvolio? doth he 75 

not mend ? 
Mai. Yes ; and shall do till the pangs of death shake 

him: infirmity, that decays the wise, doth ever 

make the better fool. 
Clo. God send you, sir, a speedy infirmity, for the 80 

better increasing your folly I Sir Toby will be 

sworn that I am no fox, but he will not pass his 

word for two pence that you are no fool. 

62. DexUrumsly] F, Dexterously F 4 and some edd. 65. mcuse] F ; Muse 

Anon. ap. Camb. 66. bitU] thus F, ^bide various edd. 69. fool] F ; fool 

you F 3, 4, Rowe, etc. 73. soul being] soule, being F. 79. lie betUr] 
F, better the Rowe, etc. 

62. Z^^jr/^riiwj^] Possibly the Clown's his mouse." Craig compares Nicholas 

perversion of " dexterously ** ; but the Breton, Miseries of Manillia^ " My 

form of the word in the text occurs in father would calf me good gyrle, sweet 

Bacon's Advancement of Learnings and mouse, own wench and dad's byrd," 

in Naunton's Fragmenta Regalia, So IVorks, ed. Grosart, iii. 37. 
we have "prolixious" in Measure for 66. other idleness] something else 

Measure, II. iv. 162, and "robustious" equally frivolous to occupy thy leisure, 
in Hamlet, III. ii. 10, and in Stubbes 66. idleness] trifling, pastime, frivol- 

{Anatomie of Abuses)^ ** give the king ous occupation, means ot whiling away 

to understand the inormious abuse an idle hour, 
thereof." 78. decays] For this transitive use cf. 

64, 65. good my mouse] The transpoa- " Every day that comes comes to decay 

tionma^l:^duetotheunemphatic**my" a day's work in him," Cymbeline, i. 

coalescing with " mouse,' as " mon " v. jo. 

in monsieur (Abbott). Fumess thinks 82. fox] model of wisdom, as in 

that in this instance " good " may be iEsop and Reynard the Fox, — - 

used as an interjection, and as such 82, 83. pass his word] pledge his 

be followed by a comma. word. Cf. Titus Andronicus, i. i. 468, 

65. mouse] For thb term of endear- " I have passed my word and promise 

ment, cf. Hamlet^iii. iv. 183, ** call you to the emperor." 
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Oli. How say you to that, Malvolio ? 

Mai. I marvel your ladyship takes delight in such 
a barren rascal : I saw him put down the other 
day with an ordinary fool that has no more 
brain than a stone. Look you now, he 's out of 
his guard already : unless you laugh and minister 
occasion to him, he is gagged. I protest, I take 
these wise men, that crow so at these set kind of 
fools, no better than the fools' zanies. 

Oli, O I you are sick of self-love, Malvolio, and taste 
with a distempered appetite. To'Be" generous, 
guiltless, and of free disposition, is to take those 
things for bird-bolts that you deem cannon-bullets. 
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88. brain\ F ; brains F 3, 4, Rowe, and others. 91. these] F, those Hanmer. 
92. no better] T^ to be no better Capell, etc 95. guiltless] guileless some edd. 



87. with] by ; often in this sense in 
Shakespeare. Cf. The Winter's 7'ale, 
V. ii. 69. 

87. ^n/f>Mir^] Probably as opposed to 
the coart Jester and his descenoant the 
domestic fool or clown. *' A common 
fool," says Staunton, "a jester hired to 
make sport for the diners at a public 
ordinary " ; cf. also " these set kind of 
fools" in line 91, below, i,e, the pro- 
fessional or domestic class of fools to 
which Feste belonged. See also Intro- 
duction, p. xxxviii, and notes on I. v. I, 
III. i. 6, 64, and v. i. i ; and on line 
97 of this scene. 

88, 89. out of his guard] Probably 
not " off his guard," but, as the context 
implies, "he has exhausted his means 
of defence." 

91. crow] laugh loudly; cf. Two 
Gentlemen of Verona^ 1 1, i. 28; also 
As You Like It^ 11. vii. 38. 

91. these set kind] The adjective is 
often thus attracted to the plural sense 
of the whole phrase. 

92. tanies] The zany acted as the 
fool's subordinate, and his main busi- 
ness was grotesque mimicry of the 
tricks and humours of the fool; cf. 
Ben Jonson, Cynthids Revels^ il. i., 
" The other gallant is his zany, and 
doth most of these tricks after him ; 
sweats to imitate him in everything to 
a hair." Also in Jonson*s Every Man 
out of his Humour (iv. I), "He's 
like Uie zany to a tumbler, That tries 



tricks after him, to make men laugh." 
It will be enough to add the following 
from Florio's Worlde of WordeSy 1598 : 
— " Zxine^ the name of John. Also a 
sillie John, a gull, a noddie. Used 
also for a simple vice, clowne, foole, or 
simple fellowe in a plaie or comedie." 
Thus the word is Uie modem slang 
term, "a Johnny." It. Zanni, a form 
of Giovanni, 

94. ^^ff^fvttj,^/'^.] Interesting enough 
is this estimate of noble character, and 
not without a classical suggestion or 
sanction; "generous" may claim de- 
scent from the frec^uent ' * generosus " of 
Latin writers, with whom the word 
often means "noble"; "guiltless" 
recalls the "mens sibi conscia recti" 
of Vireil, and "free disposition" is 
Horaces "liberrime Lolli or Cicero's 
' * liberiores et solutiores. " If this were 
a solitary instance, I should hazard no 
reference to the classics, but Shake- 
speare is so full of classical (at least of 
Latin) allusion, often recondite or re- 
mote, that a commentator may be 
pardoned if he takes occasional op- 
portunity of drawing attention to the 
fact (see also note on ii. v. 140, and 
line 98, below). 

96. bird-bolts] "a short, thick arrow 
without a point, and spreading at the 
extremity so much as to leave a fiat 
surface about the breadth of a shilling," 
Steevens. According to some authori- 
ties the bird-bolt is so called because it 
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''There is no slander in an allowed IboH though he 
do nothing but rail ; nor no railing in a known 

_ discreet man, though he do nothing but reprove. 
Clo. Now, Mercury endue thee with leasing, for thou lOO 
speakest well of fools ! 

Re-enter MARIA. 

Mar. Madam, there is at the gate a young gentleman 
much desires to speak with you. 

OIL From the Count Orsino, is it ? 

Mar. I know not, madam : 'tis a fair young man, and 105 
well attended. 

OIL Who of my people hold him in delay ? 

Mar. Sir Toby, madam, your kinsman. 

OIL Fetch him off, I pray you : he speaks nothing but 

madman. Fie on him ! [Exit Maria, no 

Go you, Malvolio : if it be a suit from the count, 
I am sick, or not at home; what you j^iHx.to 
dismiss it [Exit Malvolio. 

loa €mtbii\ indue F; UasiMg\ F, learning Rowe, etc., pleasing Warburton. 
104. C&uni] F, Duke Hanmer. 108. kinsman\ F, Uncle Rowe, etc. 

is freqaently used for shooting small ourselves of the apology included in the 

birds, as the flat head would kiU, with- notes on line 94, we might here quote 

out destroying the plumage. Cf. the Virgil's ''PiusiEneas . . . £ELma super 

Italian proverb, " Bella votta non setl^ra notus.*' 

ammarra vecello," Promus^ Fol. 94. 100. Mercury ^ eU,] May the god of 
Craig compares Lyly, Emfymion^ I. cheats give thee the perfect gift oflying, 
iL I, " Here is a bird-bolt for the ugly for thou hast spoken weU of fools at the 
beast, the black-bird." Also, "Strake expense of truth- 
one with a bird-bolt to the hart-rote," loa lcasing\ A.S. ledsung^ false- 
Sktiion, TAe Garland c/ Laurel, hood. 

97. allowed /aal] See note on " ordin- 103. mucA desires] Sometimes aiming 
ary fool," line 87. Here " allowed " is at brevity, and sometimes perhaps 
equivalent to " licensed " ; and Fumess colloquiallv, Elinbethan writers (especi- 
compares " an allowed cart or chariot " ally the dramatic) often omitted the 
(Hotlj^band's Diciiouarie, 1593). The relative pronoun if the sense remained 
word is also applied, as it appears, to a clear. This grammatical point requires 
fool or jester in Levels Ladours Lesi, v. mention, because now and then we 
ii. 478; andinAtif^ZAir, I. iv. 220, we must refer to it as a clue to the F 
have** This your all-licensed fool," — a reading, as, for example, in line 118, 
less technical and more general sense below — **one of thy kin has." See 
that may be shared by ** allowed." also 1 1, iv. 97, note, and Abbott, § 244. 
Possibly also we may refer back to the 106. well a/tended] Cf. I. iv. 36. 
Latin of Erasmus, **Aut r^em aut 109, no. speaJbs . . . madman] Cf. 
fiituum nasd oportet" **Isp^ to thee plain soldier," Henry V. 

98, 99. known discreel man] Availing ▼. iu 156. 
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Now you see, sir, how your fooling grows old, and 
people dislike it 1 1 5 

Thou hast spoke for us, madonna, as if thy eldest 
son should be a fool ; whose skull Jove cram with 
brains I for here he comes, one of thy kin has a 
most weak/^ mater. 

Enter SiR TOBY Belch, 

OIL By mine honour, half drunk What is he at the 120 
p gate, cousin ? 
Sir To, A gentleman* 
OIL A gentleman ! What gentleman ? 
Sir. 7>. Tis a gentleman here, — a plague o* these 

pickle-herring ! How now, sot 1 I25 

1 14. NffwymA s^,} F, iViw, Rowe and others. 1 18. for ktre he €mt4S, me] 
Malotie, etc, j fmr^—hert he c&mts^^^m Cajub. Edd» atid most othcre. Some 
fcadyor h^re f antes one^ For the F reading see not« below, 119, pia mater] 
Pifl- mater F. 120. By , . . drt^nh} F, An Aside, some edd, 121. ceusmf] 
Cifsin Ft Uncle Rowe^ etc. 124. ^lii^man here,—] geniieman here [hiccups] 
some edd. 125, pkkk herring t\ Theobald, pickk herriftg : F, pukieherringi / 
various edd. 




nS. here , , . has] F and Ff hfl.ve 
•* for heere he comes, Oac of thy kin 
hos,'^ etc. See also textual notes. It is 
^Ij€5| to regard " here he comes *' as a 
jen thesis, ftnd to connect "for*^ 
riih "one of thy kin/' as Wright 
its. Others {see note on line loj 
e> and 152 below) regard ** has ** as 
ralent to * * ytho ha.s. 
'119. pia mater] **The braine * , . 
closed and contdned within two 
Ihinne skinnesj which be najned the 
milde and harde mother; . . . The 
second web and skinne is called Fia 
rtmUr', ihe meeke mother, that is set 
vnder the hard mother, and h nesber 
{i.e, more delicate) and ^fter than llie 
h^rd mother^ and compasseth the sub- 
stance of the bmioc, and departcth 
asunder the foresayd cells. And the 
milde mother is not superfluous neither 
to much ; for it hwboureth and holdetb 
togethers the veines of the braine 
wUhin. And keepeth and knitteth 
the braine togethenip that it flow not 
neither faile ny y** Bee ting and soft- 
nesse thereof Afeo this milde mother 
helpeth and bcclippcth the bmine, and 
defcndeth it from the harde mother. 
Also by veiAes Ibat it hath, it nb^risheth 




the braine, and by the organe and small 
veines that it contebcth, it sendeth 
spirit thereto/* Batman, Vppm Sar^ 
fhUtne, isSa; quoted by Furncss. 
**Pia mater'* occurs Also in Lovers 
LaJufUf^s Lffsi (IV, ii, 71) and Tr&iius 
and Cressida {\U L 77) ; also in Bacon, 
Burton, AuioSi&gr4i/h/0/£4frd/fet&*rt 
&f ChefiMfy, etc. As to the origin of 
the phrase we may quote Microcmmo^ 
gmphm^ by Helkiah Crooke, 161$: 
"The Arabians called them (mem- 
branes of the brain) Mains ^ the 
Mothers, and so now they are commonly 
tcarmed/^ 

124* a geniiemoff here"] Possfbly 
■* here '* is a corruption of some stage- 
direction— " hiccotighs,'* for eatample. 
In any case the word implies that a fit 
of indigestion stopped Sir Toby at that 
point, and that the Clown incontinently 
Laughed, The humour is kept up by 
the double meaning of **sot/^i.<. fool 
ttnd drunkard, and the Clown gently 
resents the charge of drunkenness laid 
against him by ''a drunken man" (line 
I34h 

125. herHftg] See textual notes, where 
some read '* herrings 1 " but the F '* her- 
ring " may be preferred as being a pluid, 
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Clo. Good Sir Toby ! 

OIL Cousin, cousin, how have you come so early by 

this lethal^? 
Sir To. Lechery ! I defy lechery. There 's one at 

the gate. 1 30 

OIL Ay, many ; what is he ? 
Sir To. Let him be the devil, an he will, I care not : 

give me faith, say I. Well, it 's all one. \Exit, 

OIL Wliat 's a drunken man like, fool ? 
Clo. Like a drowned man, a fool^. and a madman: one 135 

draught above heat makes him a fool, the second 

mads him, and a third drowns him. 
OIL Go thou and seek the crowner, and let him sit 

o' my coz ; for he 's in the third degree of drink, 

he 's drowned : go, look after him. 1 40 

Oo. He b but mad yet, madonna ; and the fool shall 

look to the madman. • . -- - ^^^^.^ 

Re-enter Malvolio. 
MaL Madam, yond young fellow swears he will speak 

ia7. Cmmn\ Unck Rowe, etc. xyi, an he\ and he F. 138. crowfur\ 
Crtmmer F, C 9r w mer Rowe, etc. 139. cot\ Cat F, Uncle Rowe. 143. yond] 
F, /wt* OpclU/wiMr Oilier. 



like trout, salmoo, and the rest ; and 
c£ King Lear^ Ul. vi 33, "two white 
herring." 

125. j»r] See note on line 124. 

129-133.] " In spite of Sir Toby's 
dranken state, there is a thread of 
logical sequence in his befogged brain ; 
*defie' suggests the *devil,> and the 
•devil* suggests 'fidth.' Toby's 
drunkenness is here a dramatic neces- 
sity. Maria has been sent to 'fetch 
him off,* and Malvolio to dismiss the 
Duke*s messenger. Some time must 
be given to Malvolio's altercation with 
Viola at the gate ; Sir Toby must obey 
the summons, but must not anticipate 
any portion of Malvolio's report. This 
is attained by representing him as so 
intoxicated that he can \S\ nothing," 
Fumess. 

133. iVVa//tfiw]Cf. Bacon,/Vv«ftf, 
Fol. 87, **A11 is one. Cmtrariorum 
eadem est ration 

136. above heat] Cf. "red-hot with 
drinking," The Tempest^ IV. L 171. 



Perhaps we may also cf. "a cup of hot 
wine, with not a drop of allaying Tiber 
in*t," CoHolanus, ii. L 53. For 
"above heat "some emendations have 
been proposed, but I prefer this reading 
of the Folio, which appears to mean, 
not "above the normal heat of the 
body," but "above the invigorating 
warmth produced by moderate drink- 
ing/' As to "drowns him," cf. " Who 
is but drunken when she seemeth 
drown'd," Venus and Adonis, 984. 

138. crottmer] For this form" of 
"coroner," see Hamlet, v. i. 4, "The 
crowner hath sat on her." So Shake- 
speare sometimes uses "crownet" for 
''coronet." Cf. also, "There are 
crowners, whose dutie is to inquire of 
such as come to their death by violence," 
Harrison, England, 11. iv. \New Eng, 
Diet,), 

14a ^, /^/(] Theobald puts a comma 
between these words, but a. "go hunt " 
in X. L 16. 
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with you. I told him you were sick : he takes 
on him to understand so much, and therefore 145 
comes to speak with you. I told him you were 
asleep: he seems to have a foreknowledge of 
that too, and therefore comes to speak with you. 
What is to be said to him, lady? he's fortified 
against any denial. 150 

Oli. Tell him he shall not speak with me. 

Mai. Has been told so ; and he says, he '11 stand at 
your door like a sherifTs post, and be the sup- 
porter to a bench, but he'll speak with you. 

Oli. What kind o' man is he ? 155 

Mai. Why, of mankind. 

Oli. What manner of man ? 

Mai. Of very ill manner : he '11 speak with you, will 
you or no. 

Oli. Of what personage and years is he ? 1 60 

Mai. Not yet old enough for a man, nor young enough 
for a boy ; as a squash is before 'tis a peascod, or 
a codling when 'tis almost an apple : 'tis with him 

147. forekncwUdgel fore kncwledge ; F fire-knowledge F 3, 4. 152. Has] 
Dyce and others; Ha's F, Ff ; He has Pope, etc. 153. and be] Y^ or be 
Hanmer, etc. 154. to] F, ^Knight and others. 157. manner] F ; manners 
F 3, 4. 162. peascod] Rowe, pescod F. 163, 164. kim in] F, Ff, etc. ; 

ktm e'en Capell, etc. ; Aim some edd. 



152. Has] For the omission of " He," 
see textual notes. It is doubtful 
whether F omits or retains the pro- 
noun in this case. See also note on 
V. 282, etc 

153. sheriff's post] Cf. "Their 
cheelcs . . . blusht so sweetly after 
the colour of a newe Lord Mayor's 
postes, as if the pageant of their wed- 
locke holiday were hard at the doore,** 
Nash's Pierce PenHesse^ quoted by 
HalliwelL These posts "were onl^ 
tokens of authority, to denote the resi- 
dence of a magistrate" (Knight) or 
" whereon to put proclamations," etc. 
(Craig). 

153, 154. supporter] support, prop. 

156. fVhy^ of mankind] Some doubt 
die propriety of Malvolio*s quibbling ; 
but as m his former speeches, so here, 
he speaks throughout like one " sick of 
selfW." 



162. squash] But in A Midsummer' 
Nighfs Dream^ ill. i. 190, we have 
" to Mistress Squash, your mother, and 
to Master Peascod, your father"; ytX 
again, according to The Winter^ s TaU 
(I. ii. 160), the " squash " is the younger 
growth, the pea pod in its earher 
state. 

162. tecucod] that is, pea husk or 
pod. We have the same "cod" in 
" codling " (in the next line) — literally a 
younj; husk or pod ; di provincial 
Enghah * * codlings, " green peas. Here 
" codling " 8tan£ for a jroung or unripe 
apple, and not as now for a paiticular 
kmd of the fruit. According to 
Murray, this differentiation of meaning 
occurred about the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, the word being 
then applied to a variety of apple suit- 
able to be cooked while still unripe. 

163. r^/fif^] See former note. 



S6 




OIL 

Mat 



TWELFTH NIGHT; 



in standing water, behveen boy and man. He is 
very well-favoured, and l>e speaks very shrewishly : 165 
one would think his mother's milk were scarce 
out of h!m. 

Let him approach. Call in my gentlewomaru 
Gentlewoman, my lady calls. \ExiL 






Re-enter Maria, 



OIL Give me my veilj come» throw it o'er my face. 
We*ll once more hear Orsino's embassy. 



170 



Enter ViOLA and Attendants^ 

Vio. The honourable lady of the house, which is she ? 

OIL Speak to me ; I shall answer for her> Your will ? 

Via. Most radiant^ exquisite^ and unmatchable beauty, 

— I pray you, tell me if this be the lady of the 175 
house, for I never saw her : I would be loath to 
cast away my speech ; for besides that it is ex- 
cellently well penned, I have taken great pains to 
con it* Good beauties, let me sustain no scorn ; 
I am very comptible, even to the least sinister 180 
usage. 

171. Enter ViolaJ Enter Ublenla F (see note below). 174, 175. htoMt^^ 
— /] Rowe, bmutk, / F, 180* €QmpHbk\ F, promf^ Hanmer. 



164, in standing waitr] in an inter- 
mediate state; in the condition of the 
tide al flood •* that neither way inclines." 
Cf, Thf T^tnptJi, n. L ^21-224, and 
i Hmry IF, ii. KL 64. 

165, shrtwiikiyl sharply; bat per* 
hijss with the further meaning ** like a 
girl," w^tiich would suit the context. Cf. 
Sir Andrew*5 ** fair shrew "in i. lii 48. 

171, Uiolcntaj See textual notes, 
**This is the name of a character in 
AH*$ fT*// tkat Ends Well, who does 
not* however, speak throughout the 
pUy. From the occurrence of the 
name here, together with ' Capilet/ 
both as the family Dame of Diana, in 
AtVs Wiii^ and as the name of Sir 
Andrew Aguccheek's horse, Fleay 
ILi/i^ «k,^ p. 217) infers that Twelfth 
}f$gki is later in date than All's WilL 
The fact may well be true ; but it i£ 



I 



favour cither of one pby or the other. 
We have no assui^nce that * Violenta ' 
occurred in Shakespeare's MS, It 
sounds suspiciously like * Viola enter/ 
which the compositor misheard and 
transformed into its present shape^ after 
having already carelessly set up * Enter * 
before it." Fumess, 

US* I pray yim^ eU.} Note Viola's 
anadcty to make Olivia unveil ; she has 
all the woman's curiosity to set the 
face of a possible riv*aS ; and cf, line 
239 of this scene, "Good madam, le^H 
me see your face»" ^( 

I7g, cm ii] le*ns by heart; formed 
from A,S, attttmnt to know, 

180. cam^fiBU] Interpreted by the 
context, this word mast mean ** sus* 
ceptible,*' ''sensitive/' **casy to call to 
account. '* Wright quoLe$ a similaf 
form btit with diffisrent force, from 



not quite clear that a mere repetition of Latimer, " We are comptable to God/* 
names can prove a sequence m time in tSo. simisUr] harshi di^ourteoys. 
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Oil 
Via. 



Oil 
Via. 



011 



OIL 
OIL 



iH 



190 



Whence came you, sir ? 

I can say Httle more than I have studied, and 
that question 's out of my part Good gentle 
one, give me modest assurance if you be the lady 
of the house* that I may proceed in my speech. 
Are you a comedian ? 

No, my profound heart \ and yet, by the very 
fangs of malice I swear I am not that I play. 
Are you the lady of the house ? 
If I do not usurp myself, I am. 
Most certain^ if you are she, you do usurp your- 
self; for what is yours to bestow is not yours to 
reserve. But this is from my commission : I will 
on with my speech in your praise, and then show 195 
you the heart of my message. 
Come to what is important in't: I forgive you 
tlie praise. 

Alas! I took great pains to study it, and 'tis 
poeticaK 200 

It is the more like to be feigned: I pray you 



189. fi^ngi] Rowe ii., pangs Kowe i.fpkang^ F* 



185. msde^i iumrancil some sli£ht 
e^dence. For ^* modest " in ihis sense 
of ** moderate," cf. "with all modeiii 
haste/* King Ltar^ M. iv, 25 ; tlioiigh 
in Hamht we have ** moderate haste " 
(l, iL 238). There seetns !o be no* 
thing *' tmnsferred '* Lti this epithet 
"modest." 

187. a mmedian] Ejipkined paitly by 
Viola*s ^*1 am not that I play*' (Jme 
189) ; but the word was not seldom an 
ex|iressioQ of contempt in those day^ 
Cl> however, '* A gpod corned jantc {of 
one ilrat hath good grat'e in his 
•peech)/* P^mnu^, FoL 85: ^'^ 
*' 'ti* ptielimt/' lines 199, 200. 

tS&. my fr^f^und ktari^ Vmla re- 
ecv^ershef ** poetical'* (line 200) style 
of Speech, and, as it would seem, f»ys 
a iMntefing compHment 10 Olivia'^ 
penetratian, 

1S8, 189. by ike tm^y fangs of maike'] 

in deimnce of the mcjst uialidous inter* 

pretition. Cf. **oo the vouch of veiy 

malice itself/' Oth€ii&, n. i, 170. 

192. y&H d§ murp ymrsilf^ ii€.\ *' If 



you axe the lady of the hotise, you usurp 
the place of Oislno, who is the rightRil 
lord of it : for whnt js yours, etc," 
For the sentiment, see i* v. 249-251 (and 
note), ** Nature*3 , , , copy " ; and 
cf. S<mnf(, iv. 2-6, ** Natures bequest 
. , * The bounteous largest given ibee 
to give/* To this we may add the 
remark of Fumess : "In thus earnestly 
plending Orsino's cause, Viola was 
oere, I think » for a moment betrayed 
into seriousness. She instantly sees^ 
however, that tMs tone is premaiufe, 
and apologises, TBut this is/rijw my 
commission/ Her bearing is forced 
and unnatural, ciren flippant » until 
Maria has retired, then it bccomci 
serioos, and every word comes from her 
heart/* 

194. from] apart or away from ; of. 
** Write from it." V. 328. 

197, 19S, /firgir^yftt /4//miV^] Cf. 
Tennyson's^ *' I forgive you all the 
praise. Musty Christopher,'^ 

201. it ?> ♦ , . feigned] So in As 
Ym lik£ It, 111, iiL 20j "The tru«t 
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keep it in. I beard yoo were sancy at my gates, 
and allowed joor approach, radier to wcmder at 
yoo than to hear yxxL . If yoo be not mad, 
be gooe; if yoo have reason, be brief: 'tis not 205 
tibat time of oiooa with me to make one in so 
sk^iping a dtakigne. 

Jfar. Will yoo hoist sail, sir ? here lies your way. 

I7tf. No, good swabber; I am to hull here a little 

kxiger. Some mollification for your giant, sweet 210 

lady. 

Tdl me yoor mind. 

204. mti mmd} F, maJ Mjoon ind ocbcny imt mtaJ some cdd. 206. 0/ 

wmtmjjf Mftm F, tff tir wmm Fope and ochos. 21a mulltfi^atwm for , , , 
giamt F, — fljtiiifi'iw 4^ . . . tammi GookL 212, 213. Teli wu your mind, 
I mm M missuu v ¥ : see ooce below. 



O/i. 



poetrj is the most frigning * ; so abo 
m BacoQ, **pocaj fidpxdi acts and 
events gi]cater and moie heiDicaI," 
** poeaj Kig;ns them moie just." See 
also the anthoc's BiamdSook to SJkaJtt- 
sftarty dbapcer ir., and his Introdactkxi 
to TIU Ttmftst in this seiies, pfx. Ux, 
be, and Ixriii-lzx ; abo note on L L 14. 
204. ^jwM Ariwr MAi] On the score 
of rhythm, and the second **not'* in 
" 'tis not that time of moon,'' we should 
be disposed to omit thb first ''not," 
and read, *' If yoo be mad." Bat the 
sense apoears to be, " If yoa are not 
quite maa, begone ; this playing of your 
part as you call it, is next door to 
iKxxsense ; if you can drop such folly 
and speak reasonably, I may be dis« 
posed to listen to you.*' 

206. that timt of wufom] Cf. "these 
dangerous unsafe lunes in the king," 
The lVinUr*s Tale, li. ii. 3a The 
foil moon was supposed to affect luna- 
tics. " The moone when he is in the 
second signe after the ascendent, be- 
tokeneth discomfort, wo, sorrow . . . 
Also in the fourth signe, and in the 
sixt, and in the eight, he betokeneth 
wrath, anguish ..." From Batman, 
Vppon Bartholomew quoted by Fur- 
ness. 

207. ikippiHg\ flighty, flippant, in- 
coherent. Cf. "AlEiy with some cold 
drops of modesty Thy skipping spirit," 
Merchant of Venice^ II. ii. 196. 

209. swabber'\ a nautical retort 
following on Maria's " hoist sail " (line 
208), and to be forther followed by the 



'hnn" in thb line. It was 
the swabbcr*s business to see that the 
decks were kept dean, a swab or long 
mop being used for the purpose. 
C'The swabber is to wash and keep 
dcane the ship and the maps," An 
Accidence for Yong Seamen^ by Captaine 
L Smith, 1626; quoted by Craig.) 
The word occurs also in The Tempest 
(II. iL 48). 

209. U kuU] '*To float or be driven 
by the force of the wind or current on 
the hull alone; to drift to the wind 
with sails forled,** Murray, New 
Eng, Diet, Cf. also Sidney's Arcadia 
(ed. 1598), p. 4, **A ship, or rather 
the carkas of the ship, or rather some 
few bones of the carkas, hulling there, 
part broken, part burned, part 
droiracd" (quoted by Wight). Also 
Henry VUL II. iv. 199, **Thus huU- 
ing in The wild sea of my conscience." 
Craig also compares, "We were con- 
strained to lie at hull all night, five 
leagues firom shore," John Davis, 
Voyages (Markham's Hakluyt^ p. 20). 

2ia Some mollification^ etc.] " I was 
obliged to quiet this little waiting 
woman; she was saucy.'* But others 
would interpret, "Pray pacify your 
giant, etc." 

2ia your gianf] in two senses ; 
ironically, for Maria was "the little 
villain " (11. v. 14) ; and with a forther 
reference to the fact that ladies, in old 
romances, were often attended by 
giants. 

212. Oli. Tell me your mind] See 
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Via. I am a messenger. 

0/i. Sure, you have some hideous matter to deliver, 

when the courtesy of it is so fearful Speak your 215 

office. 
Vio. It alone concerns your ear. I bring no overture 

of war, no taxation of homage : I hold the olive 

in my hand ; my words are as full of peace as 

matter. 220 

0/i. Yet you began rudely. What are you? what 

would you ? 
Vio. The rudeness that hath appeared in me have I 

learned from my entertainment. What I am, 

and what I would, are as secret as maidenhead; 225 

to your ears, divinity ; to any other's, profanation. 
0/i. Give us the place alone: we will hear this 

divinity. [Exeunt Maria and Attendants. 

Now, sir ; what is your text ? 
Vio. Most sweet lady, — 230 

0/i. A comfortable doctrine, and much may be said 

of it. Where lies your text ? 
Vio. In Orsino's bosom. 

0/i. In his bosom 1 In what chapter of his bosom ? 
Vio. To answer by the method, in the first of his 235 

heart 



226, otAer's] Pope, etc., oiAers F. 232. your] F ; tA^ Rowe, Pope, Hanmer. 



textual notes. By many edd. these 
words are given to Olivia; and they 
certainly prepare the way for her next 
speech, "Sure, you," etc., while 
Viola's reply, " I am a messenger," is 
an element in the " fearful courtesy " of 
line 215. Altogether I am inclined to 
doubt the F arrangement, and would 
prefer the above emendation. 

215. courtesy] ceremony, preliminary 
flourishes. 

215. fearful] in two senses, (1) full of 
hesitation, (2) so very imposing. 

216. office] what you were commis- 
sioned to say. 

217. alone] is adjective rather than 
adverb, and qualifies the emphatic word 
in the sentence, viz. the "you" 
inside the "your.** The possessive 



case had not then been differentiated 
into a demonstrative adjective. See 
I. iv. II, note. 

217. overture] proclamation, declara- 
tion, prelude. 

218. taxation] order for payment of. 
226. to your ears . . . profana* 

tion] an example of Shakespeare's 
perfectness of rhythm, and thought, and 
antithetical phrasing. 

231. cotnjortabU] in the earlier sense, 
especially the religious; cf. Juliet's 
"comfortable friar^ ; also, "Speak 
comfortable words," Richard II, II. ii. 
76, and "Speak ye comfortably to 
Jerusalem," Isaiah xl. 2. 

235. by the methocT] in language that 
carries on your metaphor. 
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OIL O ! I have read it : it is heresy. Have you no 
more to say ? 

Vio. Good madam, let me see your face. 

OIL Have you any commission from your lord to 240 
negotiate with my face? You are now out of 
your text : but we will draw the curtain and show 
you the picture. Look you, sir ; such a one I 
was this present: is't not well done? [Unveiling. 

Vio. Excellently done, if God did all. 245 

OIL 'Tis in grain, sir ; 'twill endure wind and weather. 

Vio. 'Tis beauty truty blent, whose red and white 

243, 244. suck a one I was this present :] F, such a otu I wear this present : War- 
burton, etc, such as once I was, this presents ; Mason, etc. Among other 
emendations are s$ich a one as I was this present: such a one as I was, this 
presents ; such a one I was as this presents ; such a one, /, as this presents ; such 
a one J*m, as this presents. 



237. it is heresy] with some reference 
to the "doctrine** of line 231. The 
metaphors " text,*' " doctrine,^' ** chap- 
ter,** and the rest follow on Viola's 
mention of " divinity.** 

239. Good . . . face] An excellent 
touch, this ; see note on line 175. 

243, 244. such . . . present] This F 
reading must still leave room for con- 

r:ture. From explanations of editors 
should select the following by Fur- 
ness: "I think her words are an 
attempt to be jocular to hide the em- 
barrassment caused by removing her 
veil to allow an exceeding handsome 
young man to gaze on her face, and 
she sajTS in effect, ' Such a one I was 
an instant ago,* before she removed her 
veil, and, of course, such she still 
remains.** Or the passage may mean, 
"This is how I looked, this was the 
picture — a short time ago, before I put 
on my veil to receive you ** ; but ** this 
present** as used by Shakespeare, 
implies something more momentary. 
Deighton says, ** Itis probably nothing 
more than an affectation by Olivia of 
legal preciseness : this is what I was 
just now, though hidden by my veil ; 
different from what you saw me, but 
not changed.*' It is evident that Olivia 
employs some verbal quibble or phrase 
that may cover her embarrassment, but 
the point of quibble or phrase is not so 
evident. For other suggestions, see 
textual notes. 



245. if God did all] Apart from the 
testimony of other Elizabethan author- 
ities, Shakespeare has a good deal to 
say on the minting of the fsice, as 
practised by the ladies of his time — " let 
ner paint an inch thick, to this Ulvoox 
she must come*' (Hamlet, v. L 213), 
etc etc ; and we have in Viola's 
words of " graceful impudence," a sug- 
gestion of some such artificial aid to 
beauty ; but the suggestion is made not 
in earnest, but rather conventionally in 
part and in part by way of banter, 
indeed her words amount to this, 
" Your face is so perfect that one must 
be pardoned for a hasty suspicion of 
some external embellishments. * 

246. *Tis ingrain] Olivia herself has 
no doubt that painting of the hce was 
the main point of Violsrs inuendo, * ' Its 
colour,*' she replies, " is ' fast * ; it has 
been dyed by nature in the raw material ; 
there has been no after smearing with a 
brush.** "In grain*' is an expression 
of involved origin, and means, mostly, 
* * dyed with a fi«t colour. " Cf. Comedy 
of Errors^ III. iL 107-109.- Craig com- 
pares Chapman, The Widow's Tears, 
I. i., " Cynthia ... the weather has 
nothing changed the grain of your 
complexion. Tha. A firm proof 'tis 
in grain, and so not for all com- 
plexions." 

247. red and white] Cf. "damask** 
in II. iv. 113, and note. 
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[Nature's own sweet and cunning hand laid on : 
Lady, you arc the crueirst she alive, 
If you will lead these graces to the grave 250 

And leave the world tio copy. 

Oli O 1 sir, I will not be so hard-hearted ; I will give 
out divers schedules of my beauty: it shall be 
inventoried, and every particle and utensil labelled 
to my will ; as, liern^ Two Hps indifferent red j 255 
liem^ Two grey eyes with lids to them; Itim^ 
One neck, one chin^ and so forth. Were you i 
sent hither to praise me ? ^ 

Vio, I see you what you are : you are too proud J 

But, if you were the devil, you are fain 260 

My lord and master loves you : O ! such love 
Could be but recompensed, though you were crown'd 
The nonpareil of beauty. 

OIL How does he love me? 

Vm With adorations, fertile tears, 

25^ dimrs] ¥^'dk*trsi Theobald and othera j it shall bi\ F, I shall b& llMim^t^ 
258* praisi] F, prai$t Malope and others, 264. adtfraiions^ ferfiU] F> Ff, 

Rowe, etc. ; ad^ratwn^f firfile Harnner and others j ad&rati&ns^ with firtik 
Pope, ^ic^i faithful ad&mtim^s ftriik tears Jokey. 



249. shil Pronouns are often thus 
used by Sbttkespeiire as common nouns : 
cf, *' The fair* the chaste, the inexpres- 
sive she," As Vm* Like /jf, HK iL ii» 

250, 251. If you . ^ , rp^jj'^See note 
on line t^2, and cf* Ihe sentiments in 



25s, indi^eren{\ fairly, tolerably. So 
we had •* indiOerent wclJ *' in 1. UL 
136. 

256. grtytynl Probably light blue. 
See Dowden*si note on ** Thisbe, a giey 
eye or so," Ri^mto mndjulki^ IL iv. 45 



Sm^ncis^ j. to xvii. These sentiments, (The Arden Sbakespeare)^ 



which occur often in Shakespeare^ and 
are found m other writers, may perhaps; 
be traced to the Greek Epigrams— i^st 
Tiro mh&^ikfk ^6t pp^h¥ drri dB%w (Paii* 
iii$ Silenliaiiiis). See also R&m^i^ and 
Juliet y r. i. 2S5 i^iq- For ** to the 



258. f^aisi] prolwbly in two senses, 
" praise " and ** apprmise.** 

259* / sn you wkat you art] See 
note on i. ii. 52* 

2&2. Cffuld if Sut rvf&mpem*d] Agai n j 
in two senses pfobftblf — ( I ) would not 



grave/* cf, ** by the grave and thee," be more than duly requited ; (2) could 






ihte^" S&ttmt^ iv. 13. 

252. Of sirt //f*] With bantering 
ffosc Olivia thus parries VioIa^s ver^ 
'embftitmssing compliment. 
acj* scMmUs} lists, mventorics. 



bly suggested by "copy" in line 



264*] In this line we are tempted to 
supply ** with" after *' adorations,*' a^d 
thus make the process of enumeration 
(in the two iines 264, 265) unifit^rm 
throughout. But the metric^ii structure 
need not be regarded as defective 
though " with " be omitted ; the actor 



254* vignxil] Cf* '* He has brave merely dwells lon^r on ** adorations,'* 

utensils,*' Tk^ Ttmptsl^ ill. ij. 104. and then pauses slightly before he com- 

2^. iabilkdl appended, added as a plctes the Une. 

eodio] ! with a fitrthcr su^esdon of a 264. /irtili\ Ct J/amlef^ i. ii, 80, 

Icilftidtd by an appending seal. ** Ko, nor the fruitful river in the eye." 
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With groans that thunder love, with sighs of fire. 265 

Oli. Your lord does know my mind ; I cannot love him : 
Yet I suppose him virtuous, know him noble, 
Of great estate, of fresh and stainless youth ; 
In voices well divulg'd, free, leam'd, and valiant ; 
And in dimension and the shape of nature 270 

A gracious person ; but yet I cannot love him : 
He might have took his answer long ago. 

Via. If I did lo\'e you in my master's flame. 
With such a sufiering, such a deadly life, 
In your denial I would find no sense; 275 

I would not understand it 

OIL Why, what would you ? 

Via. Make me a willow cabin at your gate. 
And call upon my soul within the house ; 
Write loyal cantons of contemned love, 
And sing them loud even in the dead of night ; 280 
Holla your name to the reverberate hills, 

27a tJU ska^'\ F ; skti^ F 3, 4. 271. but yef] F, yet Pope, etc. 276. 
HHkyi omitted Hmnmer ; you f] F ; yom daef T y,^ Rowe, etc 281. Holld\ 
MaloDe, etc. ; Halko Camb. Edd., etc ; Hallow V ; Hollow F 2 ; Hollaw F 3, 
4, Rowe ; nverberaU'] F ; reverberoMt Theobald, Hanmer, Johnson. 

265. tkumdtr . . . fire\ The hyper- to die of its love. Some would read 

bole, apparently, is derived firom a "love** for *'life,'*battonoad%'antage. 

thunderstorm. 277. willow cMm] an arbour, surely, 

267-269. Vfl I suppou^ ctc'l Olivia's formed by the boughs of the *' weeping 

estimate is under three heads— (i) her willow." See Hart's note on "all a 

own opinion, (2) the opinion of the green willow," Othello^ iv. iii 42 

world at large, (3) his personal appear- (Arden edition), 

ance. Therefore we paraphrase (2), "in 278. my soul] ue, Olivia, 

voices . . . valiant," as follows: "The 279. cantons] The only instance in 

world speaks well of him, extols hb Shakespeare. Due perhaps to a con- 

' free disposition ' (' liberiores,' line 94, fusion between the Italian canto^ song, 

note), his learning, his valour." For canzone, t^ong, and cantone, comer, 

"voices," cf. "And buv men's voices The same form of word occurs in the 

to commend our deeds, ySw/iW Casar, anonymous Zepkeria of 1594, in The 

II. i. 146. London Prodigal, 160$, in Heywood's 

270. dimension] stature, bodily pro- Preface to Britaynis Troy, 1609. For 

portions, person. Cf. " But am in that the form canton, see Lodge, Euphues 

dimension grossly clad " in V. 239. Golden Legacie, 1590, "My canzon 

2^1, gracious] Cf. King John, III. was written in no such humour." 

iv. 81, " There was not such a gracious 281. reverberate] " re-echoing " prob- 

creature bom." ably. Sufiixes, especially the par- 

272. took] See notes on l. iv. 20 and tidpial, had often a doubtful force in 
V. 261. these days ; -ate is sometimes a Latin 

273. in my mastet^s flcune] with my representative of our 'ated{i,e, -at-ed), 
master's passion. Here " in '* has one where we repeat the Latin suffix ; again, 
of the forces of the French " en." it may stand, as it seems, for the active 

274. deadly life] existence doomed -ant or -ating. In this instance " re- 
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And make the babbling gossip of the air 

Cry out " Olivia ! " O ! you should not rest 

Between the elements of air and earth, 

But you should jpify me. 285 

Oli. You might do much. What is your parentage ? 

Via. Above my fortunes, yet my state is well : 
I am a gentleman. 

Oli. Get you to your lord : 

I cannot love him. Let him send no more, 
Unless, perchance, you come to me again, 290 

To tell me how he takes it. Fare you well : 
I thank you for your pains: spend this for me. ^ 

Vio. I am no fee'd post, lady; keep your purse: 
My master, not myself, lacks recompense. 
Love make his heart of flint that you shall love, 295 
And let your fervour, like my master's, be 
Plac'd in contempt ! Farewell, fair cruelty. \ExiL 

Oli. " What is your parentage ? " 

" Above my fortunes, yet my state is well : 

I am a gentleman." I '11 be sworn thou art : 300 

Thy tongue, thy face, thy limbs, actions, and spirit. 

Do give thee five-fold blazon. Not too fast: soft! soft! — 



293. no fee' d post] Theobald, etc., no feede poastY, 
soft; Capell ; separate line Dyce and others. 



302. soft! softt] F; 



verberate" is active or passive ; if' pas- 
sive it means, " made to reverberate." 
We may first cf. Bacon, "Both aud- 
ibles and visibles will be reverberate," 
Naiurall Historie, § 261 ; here the 
word is passive. But it is used actively 
in the following, ** Which skill, Pytha- 
gores First taught to men by a rever- 
berate glass," Jonson, Masque of Black- 
ness ^ 1605 ; see also notes on I. iv. 22, 
II. i. 27, III. iv. 84, 376. 

282. the babbling gossip of the air] 
This may be the echo (of the line pre- 
ceding), or "the airy tongues that 
syllable men's names," or **the listen- 
ing air " of Pericles, I. ii. 87 ; Mr. 
Churton Collins Quotes Sophocles 
{PhilocteUs, 187, 188), d$vp6aTOfios (for 
d$vpoy\toaffos) dx(6. 

293. fee'd post] hired or paid mes- 
senger. 

295. his] that man's. For the old 



substantival force of the possessive, see 
note on I. iv. 11. 

300. thou art] In this change from 
"you" to "thou," Fumess discovers 
the dawn of love. 

301. Thy tongue . . . spirit] Note 
the climax. 

302. five-fold] the five items in the 
climax of the preceding line. 

302. blazon] (i) a buckler or shield, 

(2) a shield with armorial bearings, 

(3) armorial bearings, (4) heraldic .pro- 
clamation o'r description of armorial 
bearings, (5) record or description of 
any kind. Here the five items of the 
climax in line 301 may be regarded as 
constituting (3), (4), and (5) of the 
above; i.e, "serve as your coat of 
arms, and testify to your nobility." 

302. soft! softt] These two mono- 
syllables, or " How now ! " in 303, may 
form a separate line. 
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Unless the master were the man. How now I 

Even so quickly may one catch. the plague?,- ' 

Methinks I feel this youth's perfections 305 

With an invisible and subtle stealth 

To creep in at mine eyes. Well, let it be. 

What, hoi Malvolioi 

Re-enter Malvolio. 

Mai. Here, madam, at your service. 

OIL Run after that same peevish messenger. 

The county's man : he left this ring behind him, 310 
Would I or not : tell him I '11 none of it 
Desire him not to flatter with his lord. 



303. master were the man] F, man the master were (ending lines 303-305, y^/ 
. . . were . . . catch . . . peffectunts)li2Jimet, 307. it be,] F, it be — Rowe, 
etc 308. hci] Theobald, haa F; Maholiol] Theobald, etc, Maluolio. F. 
31a comuys] Capell, etc, counies F, Counts Ff, Duke*s Rowe, etc. Count his 
Keightley ; left] F, left here Hanmer. 



303. Unless the master were the man] 
admits of more than one interpretation ; 
as so often in Shakespeare, alliteration 
is a kind of provisional language which 
does no more than delightfully suggest 
— and, it may be, perplex ; such, more- 
over, is the great mass of poetry itself. 
The sentence may mean, "Unless 
Orsino were equally attractive," or, 
"Unless the man were the master"; 
i,e, "could change places, and Viola 
possessed Orsino's wealth and dignity " ; 
or, " Unless the man loved me as the 
master does." But again it is an im- 
pression that the words give off rather 
than articulate thought; and some- 
times the impression is destroyed if we 
attempt to reduce it to anything more 
definite. 

304. the plague f] of love, forsooth ? 

305. perfections] See note on I. i. 36. 

306. 307. With an , , , at mine eyes] 
In Shakespeare's earlier philosophy of 
love this is an important element ; cf. 
"It is engenderea in the eyes. With 
gazing fed {Merchant of Venice^ ill. 
li. 67, 68 ; cf. also Lcv^s Labour^ s Lost^ 
IV. iii. 327-333. V. ii. 772, 773 ; The 
Tempest, I. ii. 440, etc. etc.). The 

ferm of this doctrine may be found in 
leraclitus ; but from many similar ex- 
pressions in the Greek we will select 



Plato's dt^dfxepos T^p roO JcdXXovf r^r 
dro^^p 81A rwp dfifidrup [Phadrus, 
251). The following occur in other 
writers : — " Humant de plus en plus 
le venin d'amour par les yeux ... la 
maladie contagieuse qui prent par les 
yeux, et va poser son si^e au coenr," 
Bclleforest (Appendix I. p. 187). "Her 
seeming there issued an unwonted 
sweetness from his fair eves," Bandello 
(Appendix I. pp. 184 and 187) ; cf. also 
Bacon, Essay," On Love," lines 21-24, 
and "Enw," 5, 6 ; see also the 
author's Handbook to Shakespeare, 
chapter vii. 

307. To creep] Abbott, § 349. 

yy(), peevisli] Probably "churlish," 
"saucy "(see 11. ii. 13). But whatever 
its meaning, this word is evidently used 
by Olivia to disguise any suspicion that 
she takes an undue interest in the 
"messen|;er." For Malvolio, who is 
a "churlish messenger" (11. ii. 24), it 
is evidently a sufficient blind, as we 
may judge by his manner of repeating 
the word in ii. ii. 14. 

310. county's] count's ; the y stands 
for the e of the O. French conte. See 
also textual notes. 

l\2. flatter with] This is para- 
phrased by "nor hold him up with 
hopes " in the following line. 
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Nor hold him up with hopes ; I am not for him. 
If tJiat the youth will come this way to-morrow, 
I *n give him reasons for 't Hie thee^ Malvolio. 3 1 5 

Mai. Madam, I will {Exit 

OH. I do I know not what, and fear to find 

Mine eye too great a flatterer for my mind, 
Fate^ show thy force : ourselves we do not owe ; 
What is decreed must be, and be this so. {Exit 320 



ACT II 



SCENE L — The Sea<QasL 



Enter AntoNIO ««^ SEBASTIAN* 

AnL Will you stay no longer? nor will you not that 
I go with you ? 

Sib. By your patience, no. My stars shine darkly 
over me; the malignancy of my fate might, 
perhaps, distemper yours ; therefore I shall crave 
of you your leave that I may bear my evils alone. 
It were a bad recompense for your love, to lay 
any of them on you. 

AnL Let me yet know of you whither you are bound. 

The Sea-€oa3( Capell \ Tht street Rowc* 5, I ikait\ F, / Rowe, etc 



1^4. I/tha^l See note on 1 



318. Min£ . . . mind] " My mind will 
be luuble to resist the too favourable 
tmpiessiofi which my eyes have re- 
Ceiveii,'^ Wright. In other words, ** I 
fear my ioclinations will get the better 
of my judgment* " 

319, Fi^u . . * mpe] I mu^t submit 
to Destiny ; we src doI masters of 
OQtselves. 

319. ffwe] posscsS'the eiurUer tcmc 
of the word % '* own'* is a deiivaci^. 

Aii IL Scmt L 

Sitm /.] Arranged as Scene li. of 
Aet II L in I rving's acting version* 
3. By yffur p&tiimt] If I am nol 



asking loo great a fiivour. **Your 
leave,'* three Unci below, is the ordin- 
ary and lightet phrase of apol-jg/j 
'* if you will allow me.** 

4. mai^ancjt] malevolence ; m^ «s- 
troioeical term. 

5. disiemper] disorder, disturb ; oft^ 
«s«i hf Shakespeare with some of its 
pnginiiJ force. Cf. '* distemplrature" 
in Mtihumm^r-Nighf s DfYum^ lU U 
107 ; and see note on " anger so dis* 
temper 'd/' Tki Tempest (iv. i* 145), in 
this series of Shakespeare's plays, 
ro^tbly, also, tile word has aome 
astrological force. 

9* Affumi] Approprialc enough u 
spoken by a lea capiajju 
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Seb. No, sooth, sir: my determinate voyage is mere lo 
extravagfancy. But I perceive in you so excellent 
a touch of modesty, that you will not extort from 
me what I am willing to keep in ; therefore it 
charges me in manners the rather to express 
myself. You must know of me then, Antonio, 1 5 
my name is Sebastian, which I called Roderigo. 
My father was that Sebastian of Messaline, whom 
^ I know you have heard of. He left behind him 
'myself and a sister, both born in an hour: if 
ithe heavens had been pleased, would we had so 20 
ended ! but you, sir, altered that ; for some hour 
before you took me from the breach of the sea 
was my sister drowned. 

la sooth] F, in sooth Johnson, etc., * sooth Capell, etc 16. Roderigo] 

Rodorigo F. 17. Messaline] F, MettcUine KniehL 19. an hour] F ; one 

hour F 3, 4, Rowe, etc 21. hour] houre F ; houres F 3 ; hours F 4, Rowe, 
etc 22. breach] F, deech Grey. 



10. ATo, sooth, etc.] A "chqras" 
speech, for instruction of audienoe. 

10. sooth] short for " in sooth " — in* 
truth. A.S. sod, true. 

10, 1 1 . my determinate voyage is mere 
extravagamy] my destination, if I have 
any, is to wander about The speaker 
employs another sea phrase (cf. 
" bound " in line 9). 

10. determiftate] In LAtin sense as in 
Sonnet, Ixxxvii. 4, " My bonds in thee 
are all determinate." 

11. extravagancy] This word does 
not occur elsewhere in Shakespeare; 



Roderigo. For some apparent dis- 
crepancies in the play, see introduction, 
p. XXX. To this we may add the remark 
of R. G. White: " Why, does not 
appear. It would seem that there must 
be an allusion to some story or play of 
which we know nothing. Inde^ the 
whole of this scene has the air of one 
worked up out of another, particularly 
in the Captain's speeches, which con- 
tain matter superfluous and foreign to 
the interest of the play as we have it." 
17. Messaline] A name probably in- 
vented by Shakespeare, though Hanmer 



but the adjective in the corresponding would read " Metelin,*' the modem form 
Latin sense is found in Hamlet, I. i. of Mitylene. 



154, "The extravagant and erring 
spirit" ; and in Othello, I. i. 137, " An 
extravagant and wheeling stranger Of 
here and everywhere." For words, 
especially LAtin, in the earlier sense, 
see note on 11. v. 140. 

12. touch] delicate sense. Cf. " No 
touch of bashfiilness," Midsummer- 
Nighfs Dream, ill. ii. 2S6. 

13. 14. it charges me] I am bound. 

14. express] reveal. Cf. " My mais- 
ters, let us cutte his throte, For feare 



19. an hour] one hour; "a" or **an " 
(a form of "one") keep this sense 
mostly when after a prepoj^ition ; cf . "at 

21. some hour] about an hour. For 
this use of the word see Abbott, § 21. 

22. breach] i.e, breaking ; where the 
waves break ; the surf; cf. " And spite 
of all the rupture of the sea," Pericles, 
II. i. 161. Mr. Craig quotes Smith, 
Seaman* s Grammar, " Shoule, a ledge 
of rockes, a breach"; also Hakluyt 



we be expreste," Kendall's Flowers of (ed. Markham, p. 118, Davis Voyage), 

Epiprtmmes, 1577; quoted by Halh- " there arose such a sudden storm that 

well. our ship did drive over a breach, and 

16. which I ccdled Roderigo] 9\\\io\x^ our boate sank" ; and, from the same, 

up to the present I have <^led myself p. 114, "the seas such and so lofty 
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Ant Alas the day ! 

Sik A lady, sir, though it was said she much resembled 2 5 
me, was yet of many accounted beautiful : but, 
though 1 could not with such estimable wonder 
overfar believe that^ yet thus far I will boldly 
publish her: she bore a mind that envy could I 
not but call fair. She is drowned already, sir, 30 
with salt water, though I seem to drown her 
remembrance again with more. 

Ant Pardon me, sir, your bad entertainment* 

Sek O good Antonio ! forgive me your troubla 

Ant If you will not murder me for my love, let me 3$ 
be your servant* 

Sei, If you will not undo what you have done> that 
is, kill him whom you have recovered, desire it 
not Fare ye well at once : my bosom is full of 
kindness ; and I am yet so near the manners of 40 
my mother, that upon the least occasion more 
mine eyes will tell tales of me. i am bound to 
the Count Orsino's court : farewell [Exit 

Ant The gentleness of all the gods go with thee» 

I have many enemies in Orsino's court, 45 

ffv^/at] Johnson, ffuer-farn F. 35, murdir\ murih^r F, 42. Counil F, 
Du^€ Rowc, etc. 4S* ™^«J^] F ; madt F 3, 4, Rowc, elc. 

with contitinal breach,** The word 



occurs frcqaently m Hakluyt, Fos- 
sibly wc may com pure Henry V^ 1. il. 

27, iS, though I cffvld not * . * 
beltane thai] ihough for modesty's sake 
I could not ^icprea soch eJtcessjve 
fidmiratiort, nor go v«iy iar towards 
believing iheif de^Hption. " Estitn- 
able wonder '* probably means * ' wonder 
of appreciation/* or, " wondering or 
admiring appreciation," *' admirHlion 
that estimates so highly," ** fail in 
with the popukr estimate of wonder*" 
The suffix in ** estimable" has almost 
%. causaJ force, or ii^ passive for active 
(*• eitiniatmg''). See notes on L iv, 12, 
1. V, 181, and lU, iv, 376. 

30, dr&miud aliradjf] With this we 

■ ata y compare the well -known conceit in 
fejPfoxff/i?/, IV. x\i. 186, 1S7, '*Too much 

■ 'bf water bast thou, poor Ophelia, And 



therefore I forbid my tears " j and we 
may add t!mt the conceit in one form 
or another occurs elsewhere in Shake- 
speare, and in Eliiabelhan literature 
gcoerally. 

54, 7^wr iroubk'] the trouble I have 
caused you (cuused to you by me). Set 
note on I, iv, n. 

35, murder mt far my imie] I love 
you so much that if you do not allow 
ine to serve you, I must die. We hdve 
a pamlJel thotight in the next speech. 

40. kindfusf\ tenderness. 

40. yti\ still ; the loss of his f ister is 
so recent* 

4 1 . maker] Cf Nmry V. iv, vi- 3 1 , 3a, 
'* And all my mother came into mine 
tym And gave me up to tears," 

41. hmtnd] See lines 9, to, notes. 

44. g^Htimtss] kindness, good will. 

45. / hi¥ve ffmfty m^mtfs] Sec III. 
iii- 2Si 35-17. 
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Else would I very shortly see thee there ; 
But, come what may, I do adore thee so, 
That danger shall seem sport, and I will go. 



SCENE II. — A Street. 



[Exit. 



Enter ViOLA ; M ALVOLIO following. 

Mai. Were not you even now with the Countess 
Olivia? 

Vio. Even now, sir ; on a moderate pace I have since 
arrived but hither. 

Mai. She returns this ring to you, sir: you might 5 
have saved me my pains, to have taken it away 
yourself. She adds, moreover, that you should 
put your lord into a desperate assurance she will 
none of him. And one thing more ; that you 
be never so hardy to come again in his affairs, i o 
unless it be to report your lord's taking of this. 
Receive it so. 

Vio. She took the ring of me ; I '11 none of it 

5. yoUf sir : you] Rowe, you {sir) you F. 8, 9. i^ . . . him] F,sAeisnoi 
for him YL Ebi. 13. the ring of me; PU] Steevens, etc., the Ring of me^ 
lie F; other conjectures are, the nngofmel lUl, the ring of me I — /'//. More 
interesting are, not the ring of me; 1 7/ Keightley ; No ring of me ; — / ^U Malone, 
Dyce, etc 

5. to you, sir:] For the F reading, see of the Swanne (Pickering, 1827, pp. 63 
textual notes. 'Hanmer would here and 68), quoted by Mr. Craig. 

insert "for being your Lord's she'll 11. Mir] this (ring back), probably, 
none of it"; and K. Elze suggests 12. so] And this may be explained 

** she will none of your lord's ring " ; by the word "so" repeated in line 15 ; 

and we note that Malvolio changes therefore we may understand that as 

(lines 7-9) Olivia's injunction "tell him Malvolio pronounces the words "Re- 

1 *11 none of it" to " she adds ... she ceive it so," he throws the ring on the 

will none of him." But see note on ground, 
line 13, " She took . . . it." 13. She took the ring of me] That 

6. to heme tahen] by having taken ; a Viola abready guesses £e truth is evi- 
gerundial construction. dent from her soliloquy, which begins 

10. hardy] audacious ; not again ex- with line 18 ; she has also with quick 

actly in this sense in Shakespeare ; but intuition formed an estimate of^ the 

cf. "daring-hardy" in Richard IL I. "churlish messenger" and of the situa- 

iii. 43 ; also, " How art thou so hardv tion generally ; and with the same 

to do this outrage in my presence? prompt intuition she dissembles, and 

and again, " Have ye ben so hardy to shielos whatever weakness of her sex 

make strife betwene the husbande and ma^ have been left exposed by Olivia's 

the wyfe?" Hy story of ffefyas Knight action. 
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Mai. Come, sir, you peevishly threw it to her; and 

her will is it should be so returned : if it be worth 1 5 

stooping for, there it lies in your eye ; if not, be 

it his that finds it {ExiL 

I left no ring with her : what means this lady ? 

Fortune forbid my outside have not charm'd her ! 

She made good view of me \ indeed so much^ 20 

That sure methought her eyes had lost her tongue^ 

For she did speak in starts distractedly* 

She loves me, sure ; the cunning of her passion 

Invites me in this churlish messengen 

None of my lord's ring 1 why, he sent her none, 2 5 

I am the man : if it be so, as 'tis, 

Poor lady, she were better love a dream. 

Disguise, I see thou art a wickedness, 

Wherein the pregnant enemy does much. 

How easy is it for the proper- false 30 

In women's waxen hearts to set their forms! 



21. Thai'] F J That, as Dyce, etc- % That sure Ff, etc- 26, man , . . Vf>,] 
mam^ i/ii ^ S&, ai tis^ F \ man — If it be sa ai *tist Rowe, ?Of>e ; nmtt — If it be 
sp^ {at '(4%) Theobald, etc. ; fft^ff, if it be s& ; as ^iti, iHnmcT, 30, pifer-fa/s^] 
M aloac and others, pri^rfahe F » 



l6. in y<mr eyt] in ymtt sieht, Cf. 
** we ?iHa]J express aur diiiy in hia eye/' 
ifaw/jf/, IV. IV, 6. 

19, hiSP4 iw/ thm^m*d\ A negative 
was often used nftcr a verb of negation, 
Cf* Richard III. u ill, 90, **you may 
deny that yoti are not the cause/* 

21,] The metre of ihis line ia doubt- 
fully fcstofcd by Uie '*Thal sure** of 
Ff, and more doubtfully by the ''That, 
as'* of l>yct and others (see tejttuai 
notes). More likely, as so often, 
Shakespeare speaks the line lo him- 
self 3iS some good actor migbt, who 
fills up the Thjlhm wjih appropriate 
emphasis and gesture. 

a I, ker eyes . ♦ . tangut] her eyes 
observed me with such an intent and 
passion&te gate that Ihey caused hm to 
lose control of her tongue. 

24- ImviitJ i , , messettgir} Has 
devised a plan of inviting me, through 
this me^otger, to vbit her again, 

27. ski wert better] For the constmc- 
tion» «ee note on \. v. 31 ^ 31, 



L 



2g. Regnant euemyl Thia- may be 
Satan, or any designing foe. ** Preg- 
nant" in the sense of fi) ' * r esourceful » 
ever ready with his wiles," and {2) (but 
less obviously) "watching whom he 
may devour," For * ' pregnant " in this 
5«nse, cf, Meass*re f&r Afeasure^ *^Oiir 
dty*s instJtutionSj and the terms For 
common justice, you 're as pregnanl ia 
As art and practice hath enriched asf 
That we remember" (I* L 11-14), 

30, frtfptr-false] men who are at onee 
handsome and deceitful. CC III. iv. 
38a in iMa pb)^, where the combination 
** beau teoas- evil** is precisely fimtlax 
to thb one of *' proper -ial^.** 

31. wojitn . , . s£i their /§rms] 
Stamp their image. Cf, **For men 
have marble, women waxen mbds," 
Lucrecef 1240, The figure from im- 
pressions in wax, which occurs in 
Lyly's Efiphuis^ the Adagin of Eras- 
mus, and elsewhere, is frequent in 
Shakespeare. 
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Alas ! our frailty is the cause, not we, 
For such as we are made of, such we be. 
How will this^fadge? My master loves her dearly ; 
And I, poor monster, fond as much on him ; 3 5 

And she, mistaken, seems to dote on me. 
. What will become of this ? As I am man, 
i My state is desperate for my master's love ; 
I As I am woman, — now alas the day ! — 
, What thriftless sighs shall poor Olivia breathe ! 40 
• O time ! thou must untangle this, not I ; 
^^ It is too hard a knot for me to untie. [Exit, 

33. made off suck] Tyrwhitt, made, if such F, made, ez^n such Hanmer and 
others. 35. monster] F, minister Hanmer. 37. man] F ; a mem F 3, 4, 

Rowe. 39. woman] F, a woman Rowe. 42. to untie] t ^vnty F. 



^2, Jrailty] As "waxen minds" of 
Lucrece is repeated in " waxen hearts" 
of line 31, so we may compare thi& 
"frailty*^ with Hamlet's "frailty, thy 
name is woman." 

33. For such . . , webe] Tyrwhitt 
chan^jed the F "if" to "of," and almost 
certamly rectified the text. The line is 
doggrel; such doggrel as often occurs 
in the couplets wherewith the poet 
closes a speech or a scene (cf. lines 41 
and 42, and see note on i. i. 7, 8), yet 
such as is not unknown elsewhere in 
the pla^ Beyond redundancy, there 
is nothing difficult in the meaning of 
the line. 

34. fadge] turn out (Skeat connects 
with A.S. faegian, to fit). The word 
seems to have come into use late in the 
sixteenth century. The following is 
worth repeating : " Andar 'a vanga, to 
fiidge, to prosper with, to go as one 
would have it," Florio, A Worlde of 
Wordis, 1598. 

3$. monster] The "monster" was 
mostly something abnormal from the 



human — " There any monster will make 
a man," said Trinculo; "Abortive, 
monstrous, or unkindly mixed,** said 
Milton. So Viola, as she explains in 
the immediate context, is a monster, 
being both man and woman. 

35. /tfiirf] used as a verb; "dote 
on'*^(as in next line). Cf. "Whilst 
thou ... did fonde on Phyllis," Turber- 
ville, Ovid's Epistles, 1567. 

37. iVhat will become of this f] ** of 
this" may stand for "in consequence 
of this," or we may compare the French 
idiom with devenir, 

38. My . . . love] In my character as 
a man I lose all chance of winning my 
master's love. This interpretation seems 
the only one possible, because the lines, 
37 with 38 and 39 with 40, are the 
counterparts of lines 35 and 36 ; thus : 
(line 35) I love my master, (line 36) 
Olivia loves me ; and what will be the 
result of this complication ? (37 and 38) 
As I am a man, I cannot gain his love ; 
(39, 40) As I am a woman, she must 
love me in vain. 
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SCENE III. — A Room in Olivia* s House. 



Enter SIR TOBY BeLCH and SlR ANDREW AgueCHEEK, 

Sir To. Approach, Sir Andrew: not to be abed 
after midnight is to be up betimes; and dilucuio 
surgere, thou knowest,^ — 

Sir And, Nay, by my troth, I know not; but I know, 

to be up late is to be up late, 5 

Sir To. A false conclusion: I hate it as an unRlled 
can. To be up after midnight and to go to bed 
than, is early ; so that to go to bed after midnight 
is to go to bed betimes. Does not our life consist 
of the four "elements ? i o 

Sir And Faith, so they say; but I think it rather 
consists of eating and drinking. 

Sir To, Thou Vt a scholar ; let us therefore eat and 
drink* Marian, 1 say ! a stoup of winel 



Enter Clown, 

Sir And, Here comes the fool, i' faith- 
do. How now, my hearts ! Did you never see the 
picture of " we three " ? 



n 



Steftf IJL^ Y^Sfenif. Speddbg, (See Introductioii, p, 3tJtxiL) a, tli1ucul&] 
Dilucuio Rowe, etc., Ddicub ¥\ DLllcuto Ff. 9. life] Rowe, etc, iiv€S F. 
14. iipupl ii^pe F. 



t» net i9 ^f etc.] For iKe conceit, 
cf, CymbeHnit n* iii- 38, 1% and 
Mam£& andjuiut^ liu iv. 35. 

2, 3, dilucuio surgere] The words 
**U)ou knowest," which follcjw, seem 
19 imply '* Everyone knows this 4iJage 
in Lilly's Gmmnuu- ** ; and we m^y 
thiB interpret, in spite of the fact thjit 
Sir Andrew (to the amusement of the 
mudience) ** knows not"; and we ma^ 
add Sir Toby's irony in line I J i 
**Thou'rt a scholar/' The adage in 
i^W^'Dfiuiuh surgirt saltiUrrimum 
esi (to get up at dawn is most healthy)— 
occiu^ im pk 51 of Liil/s Latm Gram* 
mart lS*i' 

I a th^ fmr ei§m€ni$\ Ct *'He is 
pure air and (ire ; and the dull elements 
of c&rth and WEter never apiic^t in him*'* 
Uimrf K Ui. vii. aj. It was an old 



belief that the four "dementi *' of eanh, 
air, fir<;, water, entered into the com- 
position of every man, and that upon 
the proper blending of ihese^ tempera* 
ment and character depended. In the 
human body these elemenis were often 
known as '* humoorSj*' and jfrt WAJ 
represented by ch^lert wafrr by fAiigtUt 
t^rth hy mdatuh&ly^ and air by M^, 

t%, Tksu *rt a sc^alitr} See note on 
line 2i 

14. Afariart] Cf. '* A itoop of wine, 
Maria !" in line i22t and »n 123 \fal- 
volio addresses her as " Mistress Mary*" 
Eyidcntly ** Marian'* and ** Mary ** are 
coUoqui&l Taiiants of " Maria,** 

14^ timp] F stoofic. A drinking 
ireSGel of Taiying capacity. See note on 
OtkfiiG, IL tju 30 {Arden Shakespeare)* 

16, 17. tk€pk(ur€&f*-* wi tkr^ "] ttie 
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Sir To, Welcome, ass. Now let 's have a catch. 
Sir And, By my troth, the fool has an excellent breast 

1 had rather than forty shillings I had such a leg, 20 
and so sweet a breath to sing, as the fool has. 
In sooth, thou wast in very gracious fooling last 
nightj when thou spokest of Pigrogromitus, of the 
, Vapians passing the equinoctial of Queubus : 
*twas very good, i' faith. I sent thee sixpence 25 
for thy leman : hadst it ? 

leman} TheobeJd, etc, ; Ltnum P, Ff, Ro^e, Pope, Johnson, and oibers* 



Signboard of an mn on * * which two 
wooden- heads are exhibited with this 
inscription, ' We three logger-heads be/ 
The spectator or reader is supposed to 
make the third. The Clown means to 
insioumte that Sir Toby and Sir Andrew 
had as good a title to the name of _/W 
as himself,'* Malone. To this we may 
add that in his retort of " Welcome, 
ass," Sir Toby refers to the well-known 
picture of two donkeys' heads^ or 
donkey$i which bore the inscription, 
** We Ibrce asses be.*' The ibllowing 
quotation by HalHwetl is also worth 
repeating ; ** Plaine home-spun stuffe 
shall now proceed from me, Nf nch like 
vnto the picture of Wee Three," Taylor, 
Ihe Water Poet's Farewdi to the Tower 
Botiies, 1623, On this the marginal 
note is, **Tbe picture of two fooles, 
and the third looking on^ I doe filly 
compare with the two blacke bottles 
and my selfe," 

] 8* fVeUome, ajj] See fbrmer note, 
18* a rahk] A song to be sung by 
three or more persons, and so arnLuged 
that the second singer "catches np'^ 
or begins the first Ime just as the lirst 
sing^ h tj^inning the second line ; 
and so on. The effect thus produced 
was often ludicrous. See note on lines 

6S. 66* 95- 

19. Areasi} brcAth, voice in singing. 
The following is an example earlier 
than the pr^ent play in which the word 
is thus used : * * I have some sj'ght in 
syngynge. But is your brest anythynge 
sweet?*' J. Heywood, Four fs^ 1547; 
aad Mr, Craig cjuotes Skelton, /far* 
moHf pf Binis (HalUwell, Percy Soc, 
ed. p. 5), ** I CTng not musical for my 
brest is decayed/* In bis neatt sentence 



Sir Andrew uses the words ** so sweet 
a breath to sing/' But the F reading 
*' breast" in line 19 should be preserveC 
A later example of the word may be 
found in Fletcher's Lot'/s Caret 1647, 
''sweet -breasted as the nightingale or 
thrush/' 

3/x forty} CL Merry Wives ef 
Wmds&rt i. i. 205 » The biblical forty, 
with its sanction of mystery, was often 
used in later literature when a numbei- 
indefinite yet significant was needed. 

20. such a ieg} Probably, such a 
graceful way of tx^wing ; the word was 
often used in this sense, which the 
context may possibly support — "Thou 
wast in very gracious foohng last ni|ht 
. , ," The other interpretation, which 
is set forth in the following quotation, 
is less teliable: **a man borne apKsn 
little legs is always a gentleman born " 

eonson, Poetaster^ II. i. ) ; this, sayi 
iBTord, is * ' a fashionable charactcriitic 
of a line gentleman," to which " there 
are innumerable allusions in our old 
writers." 

23, 24* Pigrogromitus , . . Queu&m} 
Sheer nonsense is seldom— if ever — 
uttered by the fools of Shakespeare ; 
there is method in neatly all their mad- 
ness ; and perhaps we ought tiot to 
trust Sir Andrew's capacity even for 
downright rubbish ; be ought to blunder 
somehow; we are not sure of hlit 
memory, for he is repeating whate^r 
wisdom in folly bad been let fall by Feste 
* ' last n Igb t/ ' Vet for o ther nonsense we 
may compare some of the language of 
Feste in iv, xL {e.g. lines 3S-41K B«t 
see note on L v. 36, 

26. ieman] F lemon* Odginall/ 
** dear one ** ; A^-S* lc<5f-maiin. 
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Ch, I did impeticos thy gratilUty, for Malvolio's nose 
is no whipstock : my lady has a white hand, and 
the Myrmidons are no bottle-ale houses. 

Sir And. Excellent ! Why> this is the best fooling, 
when all is done. Now^ a song, 
^^ir To, Come on ;; there is sixpence for you : let 's 
have a song. 

Sir And. There 's a testril of me too ; if one knight 
give a — 

Clo, Would you have |l love-song, or a song of good 
life? 



30 



35 



2?. imp^tk&s thy p^fiiity] F, impiiictyaithy ^raiiiiiy Var. '75 j imp£ikmi iky 
gmimty Johnson and otbcra, tm/Yik&i thy gratulity Kin near* Jzg* b^ttk-aU 
*tf«j&r] F \ h&ttk olt k^mui F j ; Bctik-Ak-k^fuses F 4, Rowe, and others. 35. 
gim a — ] F 3, grve a F* 



37* impeikm fkygratUikyl probabtyi 
** impeticoat thy gratuity,^ i.4, ** t 
put your small bcmnty into my pocket/' 
The clowns wore long coats ; mi it is 
a question whethet Festc wore the usual 
garb of the fc»ol (see Inlrodiictbn, p* 
mitxviii), Nicholson would connect 
impeimi with pk^trare^ to b^ ; but 
thu is unlikely. 

^&mses} Even this apparent nonsense is 
bf stanie oommentatofs tmnsbted mto 
sense; the following, for example, 
qooted hy Fumess, is suggested by 
Hutson : ** I pocketed thy trifling 
gratuity [for he seems to me to mean 
a hidden sneer by his diminutive], 
because Malvolio would soon nose me 
out if I abstracted wine from the 
Ate ward's stores ; my lady [no! Olivia, 
but the girl Sir Andrew sent him the 
sjcpence for] has loo white a hand to 
condescend to common tipple, and the 
taveni called The Myrmidons, where 
I woQid regale hef; is no place for 
cheap drink. '^ 

18^ nc mhtpitpfk] Probably, no mere 
tundlc of a whipi but sharp to detect 
aiid punish : otherwise it may mean, 
** oil detect, but not punish/* 

39. Afyrmiihtis] warriors who 
followed Achilles ; here, a tavern, or, 
possibly^ legal oUcers^ or the houses of 
stieh. 

39. Utik-it/^ hmsfs} also obscure; 
*'botlle*&le'* occurs ag^in as an ex- 
pression of contempt b ^ Henry IV, 
IL iv. 140, '*Away, you bottle-ale 



rascal/' Possibly bottled ale was some^ 
thing inferior in those daj's j see Hut- 
son's paraphrase above (line 37) \ other* 
wise^ mit less probably, we interpret, 
"are not places where one can ssd^ly 
enjoy oneself." 

31, wh£H ail is d$fu] t\e. after all ; 
when all is said and done ; cf. Afacheih^ 
ni. iv, 67, and A Mid^mm^r^Nigh^s 
Brtam, HL L 16, 

34. itsirii] From the French T^st^ne 
or TestGon, coined by Ijoxxh xit,, and 
so called because it had his head {tesie) 
stamped on it. Other forms of the word 
were testim^ iest^r^ t^siern. The coin in 
Shakespeare's day was worth about 6d. 

35* ^W a—] Thus the line ends 
abruptly in F. Either Sir Andrew h in- 
terrupted by the Clown, or some words 
dropped out in the printing. From 
emendations suggested we ml^t choose, 
*' if one knt|ht give» another should," 

3^1 37* 0/ gif^ iifi\ In The Merry 
Wipes fff Witfdser, iiu tii- 127, we 
teoAj " Defend your reputation, or bid 
Jewell to your good life for ever " ; 
here '* good life'* means ** respectable 
positiofi/' or **Eood repute/* or *' virtu ' 
ous hvirig*'; and apparently Sir Andrew, 
wh?j "cares not for good hfe '' (line 39K 
so interprets the Clown's proposal. But 
though Feste can sing a song that is: 
*'old and plain** (IL m 45 ), and of 
infinite patnos, it is almost mconcdv- 
able that he should propose what is 
absolutely impossible to the occasion ; 
and we had better interpret **^ood 
life " as "good living," or *' merry hfe.** 
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Sir To. A love-song, a love-song. 
^Sir And. Ay, ay ; I care not for good life. 

Clo. [Sings.] O mistress mine ! where are you roaming f 40 
O ! stay and hear ; your true love 's coming 

Tliat can sing both high and low. 
Trip no further^ pretty sweeting ; 
. Journeys end in lovers meetings 

Every wise maris son doth know, 45 

Sir And. Excellent good, i* faith. 
Sir To. Good, good. 

Clo. [Sings.] What is love f 'tis not hereafter ; 

Present mirth hath present laughter ; 

What's to come is still unsure : 50 

In delay there lies no plenty ; 
Then come kiss me^ sweet-and-twenty, 
^^— Youth 's a stuff" will not endure. 

41. and hear] F, for here Coll. MS. ; true love 's] true loues F, true-love 's 
some edd. 44. lovers] F, lovers* Theobald, etc 51. delay] F, decay War- 
burton. 52. sweet-and-twenty] many edd., sweet and twenty F, sweet, and 
twenty Theobald, etc 

4a O mistress mine, etc.] This song after — "In delay there lies no plenty" — 

is ifound in both editions of Morley's "Youth's a stuff will not endure "—and 

Consort LessonSy 1599 and 161 1. Also the full meaning and the only possible 

in Queen Elizabeth s Virginal Book, meaning of the words that are the sub- 

1603. But in matter and manner it ject of this note will surety force itself 

suggests Shakespeare as its author, and upon us. Apart from this, Steevens 

if printed before Twelfth Night was has quoted the following from the Life 

wntten, it may, nevertheless, have been and Death of the Merry Devill of Kd- 

used again by the dramatist for his monton, a collection of stories by Tho. 

present purpose. Brewer (entered Stationers* Registers, 

43. sweeting] sweet one ; a diminu- 5th April 1608) : " His little wanton 

tive. C£ Othello, li. iii. 252. wagtailes, his sweet and twenties, his 

51. In delay . . . plenty] Cf. " De- pretty pinckineyd pigmies, etc., as 

lay leads impotent and snail-paced he himself was wont to call them." 

beggary," Richard III, I v. iii. 53. Others, however, e.g, Wright, inter- 

$2. sweet-and-twenty] To comment pret ** Sweet kisses, and twenty of 

on Shakespeare is one of the best means them," and quote The Two Noble 

I know of inducing a habit of caution ; Kinsmen, ii. iv., *^ Wooer, I told 

but I have always felt convinced that her presently, and kissed her twice, 

to interpret ** sweet and twenty " other- Doctor, *Twas well done : twenty times 

wise than as a term of endearment is to had been far better." But again, I 

destroy the charm of this exquisite song, find it impossible to accept any such 

"Sweet and twenty "—could we con- interpretation; and I might add, half 

ceive of any more delightful, more per- humorously, the following in Belle 

feet concrete presentation of the abstract Forest, "Elle ne le baisait plusd*une 

motive of the composition ? We need douzaine fois." 
only glance at the lines before and 
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Sir And A mellifluous voice, as I am true k night 

Sir To, A contag^ious breath. 

Sir And, Very sweet and contagious, i' faith. 

Sir To, To hear by the nosei It is dulcet in conta- 
yTgionp But shall we make the welkin dance 
/indeed? shall we rouse the night-owl in a catch 

— 1 that will draw three souls out of one weaver? 
V shall we do that ? 
jSir And, An you love me, let 's do *t : I am dog at a 
catch. 



55 



60 



54. trtsi] F, a trm Rowe, etc* 
am a dog F J, 4, Rowe. 



62. Am\ Pope, etc. And F 1 urn i^gi F ; 



57^ 5S. Tq kior . , ^ eomiagwn] 
Imitatirig Sir Andrew's style of speech 
( " me n i mj o us voice * ' ) , S i r Toby followed 
him with ''contagiouji breath, ' Lf. ** it 
was quite a * c&tching ' son^ '* ; but Sir 
Andrew blanders into the literal Tneam- 
ing of ** contagious,** whereupon Sir 
Toby replies, * * That is not a bad idea, 
to hear through the nose, as we catch 
a fever by inhaliog contagion through 
the nostiiU ; but the contagion in this 
instance was pleasant enough,'' The 
wofd " h " stands for the song, and not 
for the phrase, "To hear by the nose/* 

58, make the weiAin dance] ** drink 
till the sky seems to turn round,'* John- 
son I cL '* Cup us, till the world ^^o 
found/' Ant^my and Ck^paira^ u, vn, 
S34. Cf. alio in this play, '* that will 
not drink to my niece till his brains turn 
o* the toe like a parish top " (t. ili. 42). 

60. dram * , , iwowr] We list 
compare 2 Henry IV. ii. iv, 147, "I 
would I were a weaver \ I could sing 
psalms or anything/* It seems that 
weavers were mostly Calvtnist refugees 
from the Netherlands, and were re- 
garded as musical, specially in their 
tondneis for psalm-si tigin^. But cf. 
dio, '* He got thb cold with sitting up 
kte, and dnging catches with cloth- 
workers/* Jonson, The Sikni iV^fman^ 
til; ii Here the musical weaver \& 
not restricted to psalm-singing. That 
tailors were lookea upon in like manner 
might appear from the following:— 
* * Hoiipur. Come sing, Lad^ Persy* I 
w^tU not sing. H&ispur. *Tis the next 
way to turn tailor/' i Hmry IK nh 
L 164 (quoted by Deighton). Alto- 

' er, therefore, we must conclude 




that the pith of Sir Tob/s remark is 
not to be Ibund in a weaver s inability 
to appreciate niuiic, nor in his fbtidness 
for psalm-singing as opposed to the 
levity of a ** catch." •* To draw three 
souls out of one liarz'ed wca.vi:r ** — this 
is Wright's suggestion ; but I doubt 
whether it contains the pith of the 
matter, Malone says, "I believe 
Shakespeare here only means to de- 
scribe Sir Toby's catch as so harmonious 
that it would hale the soul out of a 
weaver (the warmest lover of a song) 
thrice smri or, in other words, give 
him thrice more delight than it would 
give any Other man. But should we 
not rather ^m^i the opposite — that 
Shakespeare should heighten the effect 
of music by describing its power even 
over the unmusical? Otherwise, he 
merely refers to the weaver as a man 
well practised in singing* Next we 
compare ** Now is his soiil ravish'd. 
Is it '.lOt strange that sheep* guts 
should hale souls out of men's bodies?" 
Mmh Ada a&oui Ndihing, 11. lii. 61, 
As to **tkr€e souls/* this is almost 
certain] V an amusing antithesis to " cne 
weaver ** ; and it will be unnecessary 
to quote examples of * * three " and 
** thrice" used by Shakespeare in the 
way of playful exaggeration* Vet the 
poet's fondness for subtle connotation 
will justify a reference to the peripatetic 
philosophyj especially as it appeared in 
contemporary literature {e.g. Huarte's 
Trmll a/ iViis, 1 594), which main- 
tained that evety man Imd three souls, 
the vegetative or plastic, the inima!, 
and the rational. 
62. (% &i] clever at. The fallowing 
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Clo. By 'r lady, sir, and some dogs will catch well. 

Sir And. Most certain. Let our catch be, "Thou 65 

knave." 
Clo. " Hold thy peace, thou knave," knight ? ^ I shall 

be constrained in 't to call thee knaye^ knight. 
Sir And. 'Tis not the first time I have constrained 

one to call me knave. Begin, fool: it begins 70 

" Hold thy peace." 
Clo. I shall never begin if I hold my peace. 
Sir And. Good, i' faith. Come, begin. 

[They sing a catch. 
Enter Maria. 

Mar. What a caterwauling do you keep here! If 

my lady have not called up her steward Malvolio 75 
and bid him turn you out of doors, never trust me. 

Sir To. My lady *s a Catalan ; we are politicians ; 



See note below. 



74. 



67. knave,'' knight r\ Var. '78, etc., knave, knight. F. 
caterwauling'l Theobald, ccUerwcUling F. 

knave'' (From Sir John Hawkins, 
who also gives the notes to which the 
catch was sung. They may also be 
seen in Knight ) 



occurs in Nash, Almond and Parratt, 
1589, "He is olde dogge at ex- 
pounding"; cf. also Ixrage's Wits 
Miseris, 1596, "He is dog at re- 
cognisances and statutes ; also 
Slukespeare, "To be, as it were, a 



dog at all things," 7W Gentlemen of note above. 



67. ''Hold thy peace," eU."] The Clown 
thus begins to troll the catch. See 



Verona, iv. iv. 14. In this proverbial 
expression the "a" is usually omitted. 

64. Bv'r lady] By our Lady. F 
"Byrlady." 

65,66. '* Thau knave"]** A 'oitch' is 
a species of vocal harmony to be sung by 
three or more persons ; and is so con- 
trived, that though each sings precisely 
the same notes as his fellows, yet by 
beginning at stated periods of time 
from eadi other, there results from the 



67. knave," knight f] i.e. "But this 
will hardly do, as you are a knight." 
See also the rest of the Clown's speech ; 
also note on 65, 66. 

77. Catalan] Sir Toby harps on 
Maria's "my lady," and his " Cataian " 
may be partly suggested by the first 
syllable of her word " ra/erwauling," 
which he disguises by appending oUier 
syllables ; yet the word may also retain 
some of its romantic associations that 



performance a harmony of as man^ are due chiefly to Ariosto; further, it 

parts as there are singers. Composi- * ' ' *^ ' 

tions of this kind are, in strictness, 
called Canons in the unison ; and as 
properly catches, when the words in the 
different parts are made to catch or 
answer each other. . . . The 'catch' 
to be sung by Sir Toby, Sir Andrew, 
and the Clown, from the hints given of 
it, appears to be so contrived as that 
each of the singers calls the other knave 
in turn ; and tor this the Clown means 
to apologise to the knight, when he 
says he shall be constrained to call him 



is a term of reproach, meaning rogue, 
thief, liar, etc. In his useful note on 
the word in The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor, 11. i. 145 (Arden edition), Mr. 
Hart quotes Wm. Watreman's Fardle 
of Facions, 1555 (Part ii. ch. viii.), 
where we read that "the Cathaiens 
. . . knowe not what we meane, wh€ 
we speake of faithfiilnesse or tnisti- 
nesse." How the natives of Cathay 
(i>. China) got this ill repute is not 
quite clear; Nares, who says it was 
brought home by travellers, quotes the 
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MalvoHo 's a Peg-a- Ramsey, and *' Three merry 

men be we" Am not I consanguineous? am I 
not of her blood ? Tillyvally ; lady ! 

Tkere dwelt a man in Babylm, /ady, ladjf / 
Ch. Beshrcw me, the knight *s in admirable fooling. 
79. Arnn^tl} F 3* 4, Rowe, etc, t Am ImiK 



80 



ffom D«kker*£ Msnesi Whert 
(Part i.)^ which b ne^ m date to 
Twei/ih Nighf, 

77* politi€iani'\ **I had as hef be a 
Brownist as a pQUticiaj^/'^ says Sir 
Andrew (ill. ii, \i), "It might be 
the pale of a politicknt" said tlamlet^ 
" one that would circumvent God " ; 
and this derogaiory sense may a^ttach to 
the word heie. S^e note on jil ji. 32, 
78* Pijf-^*J?amsey] cWdcntly another 
tenii of reproach ; and we might now 
repment the three word* Caiaian, 
piUtkiamSt and Fig-a-Rmfsey, by 
ragui^ $fy isgs^ and mte fish respect - 
L ivcly* ** Little Pegge of Ramsie," 
I who lervet as title to a tune of Shake « 
I speire*! day* ma.y have been notorious 
^^^cmgh for Malvolio's tarn. Another 
^^bnc, equally old* \& entitled Peg-a- 
^^Btaim^y. These tunes are mentioned 
■ in Chappeirs P&pi$iar Mask qf the 
i Olden Time^ and the mttsic is given by 
Hawkins in the Variorum ; by Knight 
in hb JUmteaii&ns \ and by Naylor in 
SkaJttspem^ and Music, It may be 
added that Ramsey, a town in Hunt- 
lonshire, was of some importance 
o«r older England. 
78, 79* ^* Three merry men he wf"] 
This," says Hawkins, '*is a con- 
usion comnion to tn^ny old songs." 
he one that seems most worthy of 
ention in regard to otir text occurs in 
" Oid mtm Tuir, t>y Feele, 1595 ; 
funs as follows i — 

** Three merrie men, and three 
merrie men, 
And three merrie men be we 1 
I in the wood, and thou cm tha 

ground, 

And Tftckc sleeps in the tree/' 

80. Tiiiyt^aliy; iady] No docbt 

lady" is a scornful echo of Maria's 

*• my lady/* as is el^riy explained by 

Sir Toby*^ interrogation, "arn I not 

consanguineous, etc. ? " Vet some have 

regarded the words *' Tilly rally, lady" 

as part of the song. For the jmnctua* 



tion of the Folio, and for other readings, 
see teattual notes. It is certainly be^t 
to regard the expression as equivalent 
to **Fiddlefadcfle; lady, indeed 1;" 
As to the origin of ** Tilly- vally,'* it is 
probably one of those alliterative ex* 
pressions of contempt which are found 
m mo.^t languages, Steevens, whether 
seriously or otherwise, would trace it to 
the Latin Tiiiviliiinm. In 2 Htnry 
/K II, iv, 90, it is varied by dame 
Quickl)rto "Tilly'lally;" The following 
occurs in Roper's Life iff Sir Th&mas 
AUre: — *'To whom shec , , ♦ not 
likeing such talke, amsweared, *Tille 
valle, TiHe valle * ** ; and Johnson tells 
us that the wife of Sir Thomas More 
bad the contemptuous expression '* very 
often in her mouth." Again, in Scott^s 
Antiqnaty^ VI., it varies sHghtly in form 
— "Tilley-valley, Mr. Lovel, Tilley* 
valley, I say — ^ truce with your polite- 
ness. According to Douce,' it may be a 
hunting -call borrowed from the French. 
Si. There dwelt . . . lady!]Havin| 
contemptuously pronounced the word 
*'Lady," Sir Toby recalls a song in 
which the burden is " Lady* ladyt*' 
This burden was a common one in old 
baJIflds, Tracy refers to the interlude, 
The Trial &f Trmstm^ 1567 (Wright's 
ed. , p< lit )♦ As to the son^ itself, wefind 
it in the Pep>'s Col lection; it was licensed 
byT, Col well in 1561 und*;i the title of 
The Qndly amiC&nstanie H'y/e Snsartttftt 
The following is the first stania : — 
" There dwelt a man in Babylon 

Of reputation great by fame ; 

He took to wife a faire woman, 

Susanna she was callde by name : 

A woman fair and veriuous ; 

Lady J lady ; 

Why should we not of her learn thus 

To live godly ? " 
Other snatches from this song occur in 
Shakespeare {Hornet ami Julitt^ tl, iv, 
151, and Mtrry Wives of Windsor^ 
Quarto of 1602). 
%%* Bi$hriw me] verily; indeed. 
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Sir And. Ay, he does well enough if he be disposed, 
and so do I too : he does it with a better grace, 
but I do it more natural 85 

Sir To. Ot the twelfth day of December, — 

Mar. For the love o' God, peace ! 

Enter Malvolio. 

Mai. My masters, are you mad ? or what are you ? 
, Have you no wit, manners, nor honesty, but to 
'- gabble like tinkers at this time of night ? Do ye 90 
make an alehouse of my lady's house, that ye 
squeak out your coziers' catches without any miti- 
/ gation or remorse of voice? Is there no respect. 
' of place, persons, nor time in you ? 
Sir To. We did keep time, sir, in our catches. Sneck 95 
up! 

86. O ! the twelfth] Theobald, etc., O the twelfc F. 90. gabbWl F, gi^ble 
Coll. MS. 92. cotUr^\ Coziers F, Cosier/ Hanmer, etc., Cottiers War- 

burton, Clothiers^ Quinccy MS. 95, 96. Sneck up /] F 3, 4, etc. ; Snecke vp. F ; 
Strike up. Rowe ; Sneck up ! [Hiccoughs] Theobald, Warburton, Johnson ; 
sneak-cup Capell conj. ; Snick up Collier ; Snick-up ! D^ce, etc. 

Originally, " May mischief befall me." gabbling of the tinker is here de- 
For the word "shrewd "in one of its nounced; but the word "ale-house" 
older senses, see v. 356 in the present follows closely, and our inference above 
play. Perhaps derived from the shrew- may as well stand, 
mouse, which was supposed to have a 92. coziers^'] cobblers' ; the only in- 
venomous bite, stance in Shakespeare (Minsheu, "A 

85. natural] with a possible play cosier or cobbler, remendon"). Old 
upon another meaning of the word — French, cousere, one who sews, tailor, 
like an idiot. seamster ; formed from coudre {cousant). 

86. O ! the twelfth,- "£tc.] Sidney Cf. Spanish, coser^ to sew. Mr. Craig 
Walker would read, " O' Vh' twelfth, quotes Armin, Foole upon Foole^ 1605 
etc." No doubt we have the first line (Grosart, p. 22), "this leane Foole 
of a ballad celebrating some event Leonard . . . was revenged on one 
that occurred on the 12th of December, who ctapt coiziars wax to his head." 
but no other trace of the ballad has 95. keep time] "To 'keep' time* b 
been found. Cowden Clarke thinks almost the only virtue a catch singer 
the reference is to Twelfth Nighty but must have," Naylor, Shakespeare and 
this is doubtful. Music ^ 1896. 

89. honesty] decency, sense of pro- 95)96. 5wr^ «//] go and be hanged ! 
priety (Lat hinestas). The expression occurs in many old 

8^ 90. dut to Fabble] to prevent you plays {e.g. The Two Angry Women of 

from gabbling (Abbott § 122). Abingdon^ " His fellows be good 

90. tinkers] "I can drink with any fellows ; if not, let them go snick up"), 
tinker in his own language," 1 Henry and its meaning is made clear by the 
IV, II. iv. 20. We may infer that following: — 

tinkers were notable drinkers and "To end this matter, thus much I 

talkers, and, like the " weaver " of line assure you, 

60, selected to serve proverbially as a A Tibume Hempen-caudell well 

type. Fumess thinks that only the will cure you, 
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Mat Sir Toby, I must be round with you. My lady 
bade me tell you, that, though she harbours you 
as her kinsman, she's nothing allied to your dis- 
orders* If you can separate yourself and your 
misdemeanours, you are welcome to the house ; 
if not, an it would please you to take leave of 
her, she is very willing to bid you farewell. 

Sir To. Farewell^ dear li€af% since I must needs be 
gone. 

98, /Aa/, iheugh\ F ; thmi F 3, 4, Rowe, etc 99. kmsman\ F, 



100 



Rowre^etc i^a., an it\ pQpe* and it F. 
bald and others. Sec note betow. 

It can eyre Tray tors, but 1 hold it 
ft 

T apply 'l ere Uiey the tr^ison doe 
comtnii ; 

W bcrefore in Sp^rtii it ycleoed was 

Snickup, whkh b in Englbh 
GaUaw-gnksse.** 
Taylor, the is-aierpoet, in Prai$€ &f 
Htmpsud. Hall i well thinks itiat 
**sneck-up*' may be a corruption of 
'* hii nect up " ; Deighion connects it 
with "^nicklc, sb, and vb,= noose," 
and compares The J^w cf Afaita, i\\ vi. 
33, "and he nod I, snick le hand too 
fast, stianglcd a friar.'* 

97* rpundl plain-spoken, straight- 
Torward. Cf. '* Let her be round with 
him," Mamki^ UI. L 191, Often used 
by Shakespe^aie in this and kindred 
leases. In Bacon, Essay i., we have, 
**deM and Round dejilmg is the 
Honour of Mans Nature" ; on which 
Dr. Abbotl remarks, '* Round Wkis 
naturally used of that which was sym- 
metrical and complete (as a circle is) i 
then of anything th^r&tigk. Hence 
(paradoxically cnoughli * I went found 
to worlk,^ /famUi, 1L ii. 139, means 
"I went straight to the point.*'* 

I02, lOjr ii wtfHid pUase , . * sht ii 
^Hy itdlimg\ For the grammsitical 
peailiantic^, see Abbott^ § 371; *'the 
consequent does not answer to the 
antecedent in mood or tense.*' 

104, 105, 10?, 108, no.] In the 
FoUq of 1623 the fragments of ^ng 
ftie not printed io italics until we come 
to line ii4~'*Shall I bid him go?'* 
Hereupon Fumess remarks, "Owing 
to the interspersed prose, the com- 
positor did not at first recognise^ from 
msfttdet's voice, that they were lines of 



105 

UfuU 
104, 105. J As a tjuotation, Theo- 

a song. " By Theobald and others they 
were printed within quotation m^ks, 

104, 105, Farewell . . * gone] On 
this bkllad Percy remarks, ** Cprydrn's 
FartwiU t^ Phyliis is an attempt to 
pdnt a lover *s irresolution, hut so 
poorely executed, that it would not 
have heen admitted into this collection, 
*f it had not been quoted in l^welfih 
Nighi^ It is found in a little ancient 
miscellany entitled Tk£ Gaiden Cariand 
&f Frinctly Ddighis^ iz mo, bl. let*" 
According to Halliwell » PhillipSt 
"This ballad first appeared in the 
Bo^k^ sf AyreSt composed by Robert 
Jones^ 1601. Jones does not profess 
to be the author of the words of this 
song, for he observes, ' If the ditti^ 
dislike thee, 'tis without their consents^ 
though, I hope, not against their wib * ; 
but there is every reason to believe that 
the ditty referred to in Twilftk Nrgki 
was first p^Hlished in this work* a 
collection jJ new, not of old songs*" 
Of the live stanias of this lialkd, the 
first two may be quoted in iiluatration 
of our tesit : 

** Farewell, dear love 5 since Ihon 

wilt needs be goiie. 
Mine eyes do shew, my life is 

almost done, 
Nay I will never die, so long 35 I 

can spie 
There be many moe, though that 

she doe goc, 
There be many mo, I fear not ; 
Why then let her goe, I care not, 

F&rewell, farewell ; since ilm I 

fitid is true, 
I will not spend more time in 

wooing you I 
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Mar. Nay, good Sir Toby. 

Clo. His eyes do show his days are almost done. 
Mai. Is 't even so ? 
■ Sir To. But I will never die. 

Clo, Sir Toby, there you lie. no 

Mai. This is much credit to you. 
Sir To. Shall I bid him go f 

Clo. What an if you do f 

Sir To. Shall I bid him go, and spare not f 
Clo. 01 no, no, no, no, you dare not 115 

Sir To. Out o' tune, sir! ye lie. Art any more than 
' a steward ? Dost thou think, because thou art 
virtuous, there shall be no more cakes and ale? 

106. Mar.] F, Mai. Pope and others. 109. [Falls down dninkenly.] Halli- 
well. 113. an if] Theobald, etc., and if F. 1 16. tune, sir/] tune, sir: 

Rowe and others ; tune sir, F ; time, sir? Theobald, etc ; other suggestions are 
time, sir, time? sir, tune! — .Sir, tune, sir? time! — sir tune! Sir, 

But I will seek elsewhere, if I Clown first, and then turns to Mal- 

may find love there ; volio : '* Throughout the singing both 

Shall I bid her goe ? what and if Sir Tobv and Feste have chuiged the 

I doe? sex m the original song from 'her' to 
Shall I bid her goe and spare 



not? 
O no, no, no, I dare not.'* 
106.] "From Maria's remonstrance, 
* Nay, good Sir Toby,* it b to be in- 
ferred that the knight addressed his 
'Farewell, dear heart,' personally to 
her, accompanied with some tipsy 
demonstrations of affection, 
Clown's 'Sir Toby, there 



him,' in order to make it fit the hour 
and Malvolio. To Sir Toby's question, 
' Shall I bid him go, and spare not ? ' 
Feste gives a more emphatic denial 
than the metre allows; the original 
has only three 'noes,' Feste adds a 
fourth, this extra 'no' of course de- 
manded an extra note (possibly sung 
In the fortissimo)^ which Sir Toby detects ana 
you lye,' says ' Out o' tune, sir ! ' then, resenting 



Capell (ii. 146) detects a ' waggish re- this most pronounced imputation on 
mark in tune upon a great stumble of his courage, that he dare not bid 



Sir Toby's which brings him almost 
upon his nose.' See Halliwell's stage- 
direction in textual notes," Fumess. 
To thb we may add that Maria's 
"Is't even so?'^ is called forth by 
Sir Tob^s inebriate condition, and her 
"This IS much credit to you" by his 
tottering — as it may be — to a fall. 
109.] For the_ line thus comically 



Malvolio go, he adds ' ye lie.' Where- 
upon, to prove his courage he turns on 
Malvolio with, 'Art any more,* etc. " 
After this remark of Fumess, we turn 
with renewed interest to the readings 
in the textual notes. 

118. cakes and ale] Proverbial for 
revelling; e.g, "ale and cakes," 
Henry VIII, v. iv. ii. Cakes were 



applied to Sir Toby, see the above ^aten and ale was drank on holidays 
song (note on line loiS). 

1 16. Out <f tune^ sir! ye lie] For the 
F "tune" many editors would substi- 
tute "time" (cf. Sir Toby's " We did 
keep time, sir," line 95). But the 
change seems unnecessary, and the 
following remark of Fumess is quite to 
the purpose; and we unhesitatingly 
agree that Sir Toby addresses the 



and saints* days, and of these Mal- 
Tolio, that "kind of Puritan," might 
be expected to disapprove. The fol- 
lowing occurs in Jonson's Bartholomew 
Fain " Wimvife, What call you the 
reverend elder you told me of, your 
Banbury man ? Uttlewit, Rabbi Busy, 
sir ; he is more than an elder, he is a 
prophet, sir. Quarlous, O, I know 



sc. in.] 
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Clo. Yes, by Saint Anne ; and ginger shall be hot i' 

the mouth too. 1 20 

Sir To. Thou'rt i' the right Go, sir, rub your chain 
with crumbs. A stoup of wine, Maria I 

Mai. Mistress Mary, if you prized my lady's favour 
at any thing more than contempt, you would not 
give means for this uncivil rule: she shall know 125 



of it, by this hand. 



\Exit. 



119. Saint Antui\ Rann, etc, 5. An$u, F. 122. i/mt/] siopt F, FT; 
stoop Rowe and others. 125. tkis\ F, his Keishtley. 126. ifit^ fy] Rowe, 
etc, ^i7^F. 



him! a baker, is he not? Ut. He 
was a baker, sir, bat he does dream 
now, and see visions; he has giren 
over his trade. Quar, I remember 
that too ; out of a scrapie he took, 
that, in spiced conscience, those cakes 
he made were served to bridales, may- 
poles, morrices, and sach pro&ne feasts 
and meetii^ His Christian name is 
Zeal-of-the-Und. Lit. Yes, sir ; Zeal- 
of-the-land Busy." 

119. /^ Sadnt Anne] Apparendv the 
Qown invokes a saint of the Charch 
(mother of the Virgin), who approved 
of ^ood living materialhr as well as 
nnntaally; this seems borne oat by 
the following references: (i) Cham- 
bos' Bock oT Dajs (iL 389), "The 
Medicating Saints ' are enamerated in 
the followmg pas8a|;e firom *'a whim- 
sical satire of the sixteenth century" : 
"St. Anne gives wealth and livii^ 
great to sach as love her most, And is 
a perfect finder out of things that have 
been lost." (2) Tlu 7\uo Angry Womm 
of Abingdon (H. Porter, 1599), where 
Mdl Barnes says, **Now, by Saint 
Anne, I will not die a maiid" (p. 292. 
ed. Hazlitt-Dodsley), Fumesi. CJL 
also Tki Taming of tkt Shrew^ I. L 255. 

119. gingor\ "Gerarde {Horbali, p. 
62) clanes ginger ' canded, greene, or 
condited,' among the aphrodiriics,** 
Fumess. References to tne eating of 
ginger will be found in Measure for 
Measure^ IV. iii. 6, 8, and T7i4 Mer» 
chant of Venice^ ni. i. la 

121, 122. rub ^our chain with 
crumbs] This is eqmvalent to " Go and 
attend to your own business." " Stew- 
ards," says Steevens, " andeotly wore 
a chain as a mark of saperiority over 
other servants'* ; and he quotes Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Lev^t Cure, 



HL iL : *^ Piorato, Is your chain right ? 
BobadiUa, It b both right and just, 
sir ; For though I am a steward, I did 
get it with no man's wrong." And in 
allusion to the mode of <>i^ii«ig chains 
with crnmbs, Steevens quotes W^ 
Bier's Duchess of Maljii ** Fourth 
Officer. How scurvy proud he would 
look, when the treasurv was full ! well, 
let him ^ First OMcer, Yes, and 
the chippings of the buttery flv after 
him, to scour his gold chain. "^ (We 
may note that the word "crmn," as 
in the Folio, b sometimes written 
without the "excrescent" b.) 

125. give moans for this ssstdsHl 
rule] supply the drink "for theK 
unseemly revels." " Rnle," says lobn- 
son, "b method of life"; but, adds 
Steevens, " it occasionalhr means the 
arrangement or conduct 01 a festival or 
merrymaking as well as bdiavic«r in 
generaL" As a fMSt, the word teems 
to have got confused with "revd"; 
in "kwd of misnile" webave fobawo's 
meaning; but in "ngbt-nde^M //a/- 
summer 'Nights Dream^ in, jL <l 
"rule" itands fer **t€^^,» as fo al- 
most certainly does m the pr<»aK 
passage. CfT also The Fameus Vic* 
terUs of Henry V. {Six OU Ftayt, etc, 
Nichols, 1779), "A very dfisr/rderi^ 
oompanie, and sudi as wakit Stsj ill 
rule in your ma^citie's bMac" (/lu^/Upd 
by Craig) ; also 

"Cast tn a gsllafkt vmsA alA^vt %\m 
heauth they f^A^ 
And at each paune they Wm, was 

never seen sodi ml* 
In any place ^mt \m^, at UmUs9, 
or at Vttle/' 
Dcayt^, Folyolhien. nwMA l/y 
Steevens. 

126. by thi$ hand] (J. h UK //, 
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Mar. Go shake your ears. 

Sir And. 'Twere as good a deed as to drink when a 
man 's a-hungry, to challenge him the field, and 
then to break promise with him and make a fool 130 
of him. 
^'Sir To. Do 't, knight : I '11 write thee a challenge ; 
or I '11 deliver thy indignation to him by word of 
mouth. 

Mar. Sweet Sir Toby, be patient for to-night : since 135 
the youth of the count's was to-day with my lady, 
she is much out of quiet For Monsieur Mal- 
volio, let me alone with him : if I do not gull 
him into a nayword, and make him a common 
recreation, do not think I have wit enough to lie 140 
straight in my bed. I know I can do it. 
.Sir To. Possess us, possess us: tell us something of 
him. 

Mar. Marry, sir, sometimes he is a kind of puritan, 

129. a-hungry] Collier, etc, a hungrii F, hungry Var. *2I ; theJUld] F, Ff, 
and some edd. ; to the field some edd. 139. a nayword] Rowe, etc. ; an 

ayword F, Ff. 142. Sir To.] F, Sir And. some edd. 144. puritan] 

Furitane F, F 2 ; a Puritane F 3, 4, Rowe, etc 

127. lAo/bj^^fir «arj] "like a help- ately follows — "and make him a 

less ass," Wright. Used mostly as common recreation," The F form is 

an expression of contempt, and not un- "an ayword"; and "this," says 

common in contemporanr literature ; it Steevens, "has since been called a 

occurs, for example, in Lyly*s Euphues byeword, a kind of reproach." In the 

and his England (p. 251, ed. Arber). Merry IVives of Windsor (ii. iL 131) we 

Cf. also Julius Casar^ IV. i. 26, and have "nay- word, "meaning" watchword" 

Craig quotes Brome, The Antipodes ^ or "password"; and Forby, in his ^ara3- 

III. vi. 26. ulary of East Anglia^ gives ^* Nay -word 

128,129. ^Twere . . . a-hungry] Pl ... A bye-word; a laughing-stock." 

proverbial expression, as in i Henry IV. As " newt " for " an eft," so by crasis 

II. i. 33, " An 'twere not as good a deed " nay- word " most probably, for " aye- 

as drink, to break the pate on thee." worci," "a word," remarks Halliwell, 

129. challenge him the field] Thus the " that may be always used, a proverbial 

F. Others would read, " to the field," reproach. " Gull him into^' may be 

or "to field" {i.e. to combat). But rendered, "make him such a fool that 

Murray's Dictionary supplies a parallel he will become, or pass for a mere bye- 

to the F reading, tiiough of later date word." 

(1^3)* ''The disagreement grew so 140. r^rrAz//<^i] laughing-stock, 

high, that they challenged the field one 142, 143. Possess us , . , him] spoken 

of another," W. Robertson, Phraseol. possibly by Sir Andrew ; Sir Toby 

Gen.^ 477. must have known the man welL 

136. the counfs] that count, Collier 142. Possess us] inform us. 

MS. Mr. Craig proposes "this count." 144. sometimes he is a kind of puri- 

139. naywora] "gull him into a nay- tan] For example, where Fabian says, 

word " appears to be explained, at least "You know, ne brought me out o' 

in part, by the sentence that immedi- &vour with my lady about a bear-bait- 



sc, 
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Sir And, O ! if I thought that, I 'd beat him like a 

dog, 
.Sir T&, What, for being a puritan ? thy exquisite 
reason, dear knight? 

Sir And, I have no exquisite reason for*t, but I have 
reason good enough. 

MaK The devil a puritan that he is, or any thing con- 
stantly, but a time-pleaser ; an affectioned ass, 
that cons^statejrithout book, and utters it by 
great swarths : the best persuaded of himself j so 
crammed, as he thinks, with excellencies, that it 
is his ground of faith that all that look on him 



145 



ISC 



affe^fiomdl qffkcti&n^d F, afftded Hanmer and i>thcis, 
F, heaiAs sOTOeedd, 156, ground Ff, etc*! grmmds F. 



152, 



smariks\ 



iog here" (11* v. 8); but by "some- 
times*' Shakespeare seems lo wish us 
to understand that Malvolio would 
affect puritJjnical manners on occasion ; 
and in her next speech Maria informs 
us that he is not puritan **or any thing 
co-nstanily." Therefore to speak of 
Malvotio as a FuriLan is misleading; 
nor do his speech or his actions con- 
sistently hcAi out that chaiBcter. The 
feet is that Tvith religion a^ with love, 
Shakespeare often adopts Bacon's 
method of Aniithtia ; at least he is both 
cautions and tolerant. See Intro* 
ductjon, pp. XXXV stod xx3m. 

151. Th^ dct4[\ The Folio prints this 
a£ "The diu%" and, as Furness has 
noticed I may thus seem to respect 
Maria's delicacy. 

IS', 15a J Cf, ** Omnium k^rarum 
kotfi&t* Erasmus, Adapa, 126, 

152. a/kdflnid] affected. On Ihe 
occasional use of "affection** for 
"affectation,*' Wright notes, **In 
ffmmiwi^ ir. it. 4641 * nor no matter in 
the f^nase that might indite the owner 
of iSfectation/ is the reading of the 
Folios J while the Quartos have * affec- 
tion/ Compare L&vis Labmirt Lcst^ 
V, i. 4j * Witty without affection/ 
which is the reading of the first Folio, 
cbuiged in the Uter editions to affecta- 
tion.^ 

153. ami $tat€ wit Ami ivfek] In U. 
*, 154 J Malvolio b advised — ^*Met thy 
tongue tang arguments of sUte," which 
no doubt refers to a habit .already his 
own. Here we may explain, ** learns 




courtly ph rases by heart, " Both * * con ** 
and * ' without book " are from the 
language of the theatre ; for the first, 
ct Henry F, m, vi, 79, "This they 
con Derfccily in the phrase of war '* j 
and for the second, Rtfmi6 and Juii&t^ 
I. iv. 6, "Nor no without-book pro- 
logue, faintly spoke After the prompter** ; 
also Ben Jonson, Evtry MuH &Hi fi/jkrs 
Humour^ " He waylays the reports of 
services, and cons them without book/* 
As Wiight remarks, the suggested read- 
ing "cons state wit out of books*' is 
altogether out of keeping with Mal- 
voUo's temperament* 

I53j ^54* ^ygrtat swarths\ The same 
figure is employed in Troilui and 
Cresuda^ V. v. 25, where the spelling 
is the more correct " swath " : ** And 
there the strawy Greeks, ripe for hb 
edge Fall down before him, like the 
mowe/s swath/' What suggests the 
%ure — rows of grass or com— in this 
instance is at least interesting to inquire ; 
and without Staying to answer, we might 
add that it belongs to that splendid 
resource and spontaneity of pictorial 
expression which is so much Shake- 
speare's own, that after mcnUoninE him 
we do not care to say it exists in any 
other writer* (Note on T I* v. 78.) 

1 54- i&e ^si /ersuadsd fi/ kim^eif} no 
man has a letter opimon oi him* 
*elf* 

156, 157. ail thai t&ok . p , him] 
"Whom to look at was to love,*' 
Tennysoii, /^i-j^j/^iAi/A The thought 
occurs also in Bums, 



o 
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love him; and on that vice in him will my 
revenge find notable cause to work. 

Sir TV. W"hat wilt thou do? 

JIar. I will drop in his way sooie obscure epistles of 1 60 
love; wherein, by the colour of his beard, the 
shape of his kg, the manner of his gait, the ex- 
pressure of his eye, forehead, and complexion, he 
shall find himself most feelingly personated. I 
can write very like my lady yxair niece: on a 165 
fiorgotten matter we can hardly make distinction 
of our handsL 

Sir TV. Excdient ! I smell a device. 

Sir Amd, I have 't in my nose too. 

Sir To. He shall think, by the letters that thou wilt 170 
drop, that they come firom my niece, and that 
she 's in love with him. 

3fan My purpose is, indeed, a horse of that colour. 

Sir Amd. And your horse now would make him an 

ass. 175 

Afar. Ass, I doubt not. 

Sir And. O ! 'twill be admirable. 

Mar. Sport ro>-al, I warrant you : I know my physic 
will wcM-k with him. I will plant you two, and 
let the fool make a third, where he shall find the 1 80 

162. gaii\ Johnson, gate F. 174. Sir.\nd.] F, Sir Toby. Tyrwhitt, etc. ; 
horse now\ F, korst^ nmo^ Collier. 1761 Ass^ /] Asse, I F, Ass^I Capell, 

Ass I some edd. 

157. vice] weakness, defect drift of the dialogue, and the words are 

162, 163. expressttre'] So we hare altogether too smart and first-hand for 

"impresure" for ''impression" in 1 1, soch a dull echo as Sir Andrew. 

▼.95." "Expressure''^ occurs also in Wright suggests that the first word 

Troilus and Cressida^ III. iii. 204. *' And" may have caught the printer's 

164. fetlmgly persoiuiUd\ described eye, and been set up as ** Sir Andrew." 

to the life. 176. Ass^ I doubt not] For the pun, 

173. a horse of thai colomr\ Cf. As cL Hamlet, v. iL 43, "And many such- 
You Like It, I, iL 107, "Sport! of like As*cs of great charge." 

what colour?" also ill. ii. 438, "As 179. work with him] Another of 

boys and women are for the most part Shakespeare's leading figures—" Like 

cattle of this colour." The figurative piMson given to work a long time after/' 

use of the word "colour" in Shake- Tempest, ill. iiL 105. 

speare is material for a whole treatise ; 180. jooi make a third] as a fact 

here we have one that is indispensaUe Fabian makes the third. This was 

among proverbs. possibly an oversight on the part of the 

1 74. Sir And. ] Most likely Sir dramatist, or due to some later dramatic 
Toby should speak this ; for such is the necessity. 
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letter; observe his construction of it. For this 

night, to bed, and dream on the event. Farewell [£jnV, 
Sir To. Good night, Penthesilea. 
Sir And Before me, she's a good wench* 
Sir To, She's a beagie^ true-bred, and one that adores 185 

me : what o* that ? 
Sir And I was adored once too. 
Sir To, Let *s to bed, knight Thou hadst need send 

for more paoney* 
Sir And. If I cannot recover your niece, I am a foul igo 

way out. 
Sir To. Send for money, knight : if thou hast her not 

i' the end, call me cut 
Sir And. If 1 do not, never trust me, take it how you 

will, 19$ 

Sir T&. Come, come : I 'II go burn some sack ; 'tis too 

late to go to bed now. Come, knight ; come, 

knight. [Exeunt 

I S3. I^t$ik£Sikal Johnson, P^nikini^a F. 193. <n*rj Cui F- 



m 



SS^ 



iSl* his e&Hstruiti&>9] **his" may be 
equivalent to " put upon it by him** ; 
and cf. ** Under your tflrd construction 
ititi£t I sit*' in nu i^ 12a 

1 82* the fft'eni] "the af^r in band, 
cjiteiprise ** (Schmidt) ; but the expres- 
sion includes not ft little of Its me&ning 
in ni. ir. 40S. See note ad i^. 

1 8 J. Ptnikfsika ]Oneofiheslliisions 
that point (by contmries) to Maria's 
small stature. Pcnlhesilea was queen 
of the Am axons. 

184* Brf&r€ me] a substitute for 
" Before God/* 

185. bt^ie] Posaibty another sug- 
gestion (see note on I. v. 210^ and cf. 
lUv, 14) that Maria was small in stature, 
and certainly a compliment to her in- 
telligence I although m ThwH cfAthms 
(IV. HL 174) *'Get thee away, And 
take thy beagles with thee/' the figure 
is used unfavourably of the woman who 
atoned with Alcibfisdcs. 

1 90. recover} get again ; often used 
in thb ^nse in Shakespeare (t>. with 
no idea of gcttinc back something lost). 

190, 191. a fint way 0uf\ ** out of 
il,** ''on Ihc wrong scent," "out of my 
reckoning " ; this is the tnore piobRble 



meaning % but others interpret *'out of 
pocket**' which is less in keeping with 
Sir Toby's rejoinder. 

19a. Send for mcmy] This repetition 
of the phrase (liue 189) reminds us of 
Iago*s famous reiteration **put money 
in thy purse/' 

193, €ui^ Apparently a term of re- 
proach, almost identical with " call me 
norse** in 1 Henry /K IL iv. 215 ; for 
"cut" was a name given to s common 
horse, BUd the word itself is said to be 
abbreviated from '*curtaJ/' a curtaj 
horse being one of which the tail had 
been ctit or docked » Wright suggests 
that *' cur '* h a similar abbreviation of 
cuital or curtail as applied to a doe. 
According to Murray, the word "cut ' 
may be due either to a cut-tail horse or 
a gelding. Cf» also *'cut and long 
tail/' Mtrry Wives of fVimis&r, tri. 
iv. 47 I also FalsiafTa ** call me horse/* 
Nash {fifure Liiiers Ci?n/utedt 1592) 
has * * call mee cut* ** 

196, JiJ^i] generally, a dry Spanish 
wine (also wntten ** seek ** ; Sp. seta t 
Fr, fee ; cf. vtH. ue), but sometimes used 
for varieties that were sweetened — 
mostly in England. 
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SCENE IV. — A Room in the Dukis Palace. 

Enter DUKE, ViOLA, CURIO, and Others. 

Duke. Give me some music. Now, good morrow, 
friends. 
Now, good Cesario, but that piece of song. 
That old and antique, song we heard last night; 
Methought it did relieve my passion much, 
More than light airs and recollected terms 5 

Of these most brisk and giddy-paced times : 
Come ; but one verse. 

Cur, He is not here, so please your lordship, that 
should sing it. 

Duke. Who was it? 10 

Cur. Feste, the jester, my lord ; a fool that the Lady 
Olivia's father took much delight in. He is about 
the house. 

I. friends."] fremds, F; friends F 2 \ friends; F 3, 4 ;yW»id!r— Johnson \frtends^ 
some edd. 3. antique'] Pope, Anticke F. 6. giddy-paced] F, giddy-pated 
Hanmer, giddy-pacid Uyct. 11. Feste] F, Festi Keightley. 

I. NeWf good morrow, etc,] To avoid 3. old and antique] both old and old- 

the repetition of " Now, good " in line fiuSiioned, quaint; one that "dallies 

2, the following arrangement has been with the innocence of love, Like the 

proposed :— " Give me some music [ To old age." " Antique " with accent on 

Fio/a] Now, — [Enter Musicians] good first syllable, as always in Shakespeare, 

morrow friends, — Now, good Cesario, 4. /afji(0if] in earlier sense — suffering, 

etc" It is possible, however, that the emotion. 

text is confused, unless we interpret 5. recollected terms] Cf. "festival 

"but" in line 2 as equivalent to terms" in Much Ado^ v. ii. 41, and 

"merely." Even so, Fleay discovers " taffeta phrases, silken terms precise" 

in the passage a proof that Twelfth in Lov^s Labour's Lost, v. ii. 406 ; also 

Night was written at two different for "recollected," cf. /Vw/w, 11. L 54, 

times (Introduction, p. zxiii), though "And from their watery empire recol- 

Weiss finds a "touch of nature" m lect All that may men approve or men 

the fact that the Duke has forgotten detect" ("recollect," i.e, gather and 

who was the singer of the song (lines store up in memory). With the aid of 

ft-i2 and 42-48) ; the Duke, he argues, these quotations we interpret "recol- 

" vaguely recollects that Cesario was lected terms " as " expressions carefully 

presented to him as one that could sing culled, studied " ; artificial, that is, as 

and 'speak to him in manpr sorts of opposed to the " silly sooth " or simple 

music. '^' He is also of opinion that truth of ditties of the old age. In the 

this dreamy forgetfulness on the part of fifteenth century the reformed Francis- 

the Duke is borne out by the whole cans were called ^^r^//^/x, because they 

scene, and may explain the remark of {a/i/r»/»/ the traditions of their order, 

the Qown in line 73, " Now, the I attach no imporunce to the reading 

melancholy god protect thee." " tunes " for "terms." 
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IS 



I Duke. Seek him out, and play the tune the while, 
[Exit Curw. 
Come hither, boy: if ever thou shalt love, 
I In the sweet pangs of it remember me ; 
I For such as I am all true lovers are, 
L^tf- lUnstaid and skittish in all motions else 
r I Save in the constant image of the creature 
\That is beloved. How dost thou like this tune ? 
Vw. It gives a very echo to the seat 
Where Love is throned* 
Duki. Thou dost speak masterly, 

^K My life upon 't, young though thou art, thine eye 

^m Hath stayed upon some favour that it loves ; 

H Hath it not, boy ? 

~ Vm. A little, by your favour. 

DuJte, What kind of woman is *t ? 

Via. Of your complexion, 

Duke. She is not worth thee, then. What years, i' faith ? 
Vw, About your years, my lord. 



20 



25 



» 



I 



t4- SfgJk] F, Gfit seeM^ some edii* 1 8, 
bold c©«j. 21* tS\ f^/mm Waiburton. 

tS* m&imts} Cf " no rnouqn of the 
liver *' in line 99, where ** motion '* hjis 
the same meaning as here, viz. **emO' 
Hon," "passion" J its dtfTerentlation 
from mere sense or feeling may possibly 
be found in Ilutnlei, m. iv, 72, '* Sense, 
sure, you have, Else could you not have 
motion." But the word is variously 
used by Shakespeare (see itl* iv. 3QI, 
note). In the present sense of " emo* 
tion " it has been curiously imiialed by 
Tennyson in tocJksIey Nail, couplet 75 ; 
Knd the next couplet — ** Woman is the 
lesser man, and All thy passions 
matched with min^ Are as moonlight 
unto sunKghi ajid as water unto wine " 
— condenses the thought of the Duke's 
speecht lines 94-104* 

21, 21. It giv<s . . . ihr(fnfd\ It 
embodies in music love's in tensest 
emotions— or, It is an exact echo to the 
deepest feeUngs of the heart (the scat 
where Love is throned ; cf. 1. i. 37 * or 
Othilh, \\U iii* 44®. "yield up, O 
Losre^ thy crown and hearted throne ")* 
See also quotation from Tht Adtfonie- 
fmni ^f Learning jn note on J. h 36-39* 



mgU<mi\ [iti italics) F, H&ii&Hs Thco- 



22. masterly'] may be explained by 
the lines that follow, and, if so, it 
means 'Mike a master in the art of 
love " ; beyond this it may also refer lo 
the eloquence of Viola's speech. 

34- s£ayd upen some favmtr] rested 
lovingly on some face, ** Favour'* in 
Shak^peare mostly stands for the hot 
or features, and sometimes for Lhe 
general appearance* 

25* Ity y&ur fsw^ur} A double pun, 
wherein **hy*^ may be equivalent to 
"near," and ** favour*' is used am- 
bi^ously for **face" and **good- 

26. £Qmpiejcwm] looks; appearance 
as well as colour; "quia complexio 
complcctitur totum staturo corporis," 
Minsheu. The word had a wide scope, 
and meant — ( t) the state of the body, 
(2) one of the ** humours," (3) the 
colour and expression of the face as an 
indent of (i) and (2), and (4) the ilate 
of the mind. (Its history involves the 

ekments," ' ' compleadom, ** "hu- 



mours," " qualities, "> 
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old, by heaven. Let still the woman 



An elder than herself, so wears she to him, 
So sways she level in her husband's heart : \ 
For, boy, however we do praise ourselves, 
Our fancies are more giddy and unfirm. 
More longing, wavering, sooner lost and worn. 
Than women's are. 

Vio. I think it well, my lord. 

Duke. Then let thy love be younger than thyself. 
Or thy affection cannot hold the bent ; 

34. worn] F 4, etc, worm F, won Hanmer and others. 



30 



35 



29. Let still the woman take, etc,"] 
We first note that the Duke devotes a 
second speech to this subject ; and this 
second speech may- be ndrly r^;arded 
as an excrescence from the true dram- 
atic erowth, and therefore, as some 
would think, may hint to us that the 
author writes of nimself. Further, in 
this second speech he insists upon 
estran^rement as a oonseauence of the 
dispanty in years, and upon the 
comparative worthlessness of woman 
"whose fair flower Being once dis- 
played, doth £Bdl that very hour." 
Now, these two very immoral con- 
siderations are at variance with Shake- 
speare's later — and even with his pre- 
sent — philosophy of love and the 
married state, and they remind us 
irresistibly of Milton's special pleading 
for divorce. In the same way, though 
we may partly allow with Feste that it 
is due to the melancholv and the *' con- 
stancy," we account, m some degree, 
for the sudden change of front made by 
the poet when he rcsiches lines 94-104, 
"There is . . . Olivia"; he has lost 
sight of the "dispariw" motive, and 
speaks with less self-reproach, and 
therefore with less justice, than in lines 
29-35, "Too old . . . women's are." 
To all this we must add the influence 
due to the varying reflections in Shake- 
speare's originals ; but see also Intro- 
duction, p. xxxvi, and the note on line 



94 below, and on lines 33-35. 
3a wears she to him] adap 
to him (as clothes to the .wearer). 



wears she to him] adapts herself 
iarer). 
31. So sways she level] The figure is 



probably that of scales evenly balanced ; 
out its application is not clear. With 
the aid of the context we interpret, 
" Under such conditions she becomes 
constant in her attachment"; but re- 
garded alone, the line bears out tbe 
meaning assigned to it by Wright—" ex- 
ercises an evenly balanced influence " ; 
and possibly the text has some of both 
these meanings. 

32. praise] Possibly "appraise" ; or 
in two senses, as in I. v. 255. 

33-35. Our fancies . . . women^s 
are] Tliis inconsequent reflection may 
also appear to suggest a personal motive 
in the writer (see note on lines 29 and 
94), and it is certainly at variance with 
Orsino's protestations in lines 94-104 ; 
but see also Appendix I. p. 187. 

33. fancies] loves. For Shake- 

rres use of the word "fancy" in 
and kindred senses, see Introduc- 
tion, p. XXXV. 

34. lost and worn] Perhaps we may 
cf. the inversion "bred ana bom," I. 
ii. 21. We might expect "worn or 
lost" As to the readmg "won" for 
"worn," it need not be rejected as 
inadmissible ; and ' ' worn " as a misprint 
for "won" occurs in the Merchcmt of 
Venice \ yet "worn (i.^ "worn out' ) 
is better suited to the context, and 
possibly also to the poet's rhetoric. 
"Won," moreover, would be at vari- 
ance with Viola's statement in 11. iL 

30-34. 

37. hold the dent] first, degree of 
tension, as of a bow or a spring ; next, 
extent of endurance, limit of capacity. 
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For women are as roses, whose fair flower 
Being once displa/d, doth fall that very hour. 
Via. And so they are : alas ! that they are so ; 
To die, even when they to perfection grow. 



40 



Re-enter CURIO and Clown, 



Duke. O fellow ! come, the song we had last night. 
Mark it, Cesario ; it is old and plain ; 
The spinsters and the knitters in the sun. 
And the free maids that weave their thread 

bones. 
Do use to chant it : it is silly sooth, 
■And dallies with the innocence of love, 
*^ \Like the old age. 
Are you ready, sir ? 



Clo. 

Duke. Ay ; prithee, sing. 



with 
45 



[Music. 50 



42. night,'] Rowe, etc ; night: F ; nighty— some edd. 45. the free] F, the 
fair Grey, thrifty Addis. 46. silly sooth,] F, silly, sooth some edd. 50. 
Ay ; prithee,] most, I prethee F. 



inclination. This figurative word is 
variously used by Shakespeare ; and 
in accordance with his frequent practice 
of modifying or disguising a metaphor, 
we are not always sure how to take it. 
In this instance we may explain " hold 
the bent " as maintain its shape or posi- 
tion, that is, retain the impression, re- 
main constant ; as a bow when the 
string is slackened, so love not kept 
tense and firm by mutual love must be 
relaxed. 

41. etfen when] just when. 

41. perfection] We may perhafis 
connect this with ** perfections *' in i. i. 
35 (see noXit ad loc,). 

44. spinsters] in its older sense — 
women as they spin or knit in the sun- 
shine. 

45.^^ maids] As in Chaucer, and 
sometimes in Shakespeare, ** free'' may 
have the sense of "pure"; and else- 
where in this play (i. v. 95, 269) the 
world is variously employed. But 
poetry sometimes gives us an impres- 
sion rather than a definite thought, and 



on such occasions we may trust to our 
emotion provided it has been well 
disciplinea by intellect. Possibly this 
is such an occasion ; to press the word 
"free " for an absolute meaning would be 
" like taking the heart out of a nightin- 
gale to get at the secret and the source 
of song. ' Let us be content to gaze at 
this exquisite picture of cottage dames 
and happy-hearted country li^s, and 
free at heart ourselves, enjoy, if but for 
a moment, their golden age. See also 
note on line 48. 

45. bones] bone bobbins. 

46. ji7^j«>M] simple truth. "Silly" 
in an older sense of "artless," "inno- 
cent," etc. (A.S. sodlig, timely; G. 
seligt blest, happy.) 

47. And dallies with] and lingers 
lovingly over. 

48. the old age] Cf. Sonnet, cxxviL i, 
" In the old age black was not counted 
fair." The "golden age" of The 
Tempest, 1 1, i. 108), etc. See note on 
line 45. 
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Clo* Come away^ come away^ dmik^ 

And in sad cypress lei me he laid ; 
Fly away, fly mvay, breatk ; 

I am slain by a fair cruel maid. 
My shroud of white, stuck aU with yetp, % 5 

O I prepare it : 
My part of deatk, no one so true 
Did share ii. 



Not a flower^ not a flower sweety 

On my black coffin let there be strown ; 60 

Not a friend, n^t a friend greet 

My poor corse, where my bones shall be thrown : 

55- Fly awBy, fiy] This rcadmg* R^wc, etc.; Fye away, fie F, F 2 ; Fie awmy, 
fie F 3, 4^ S9< flower sweet] F, flower, sweet, Anoru ap. Camb. 



51* The Song] We may ask three ques- 
tions : Is the song Shatespeaie's? is it 
the one refened to by the Duke? and 
who is the smgcr, Fesic or Viola ? To 
the first we answer, possibly, but not 
probably ; to the second, there is no 
reason why it should oot be, although 
women ** do use to chant ii," and it is 
the lament of a man ; and as to the 
third, Fe^te appean to ht no ordinary 
clown (Introduction, p. xxiviii}, atid the 
song bears out this chara^er ; besides, 
we have the testtmony of Curio (line 
11), ** Feste, the jester" ; and to Feste 
it is assigned by I he Folio ; also by the 
dialogue ihnt follows the song. To my 
thinking J t woald be a dramatic impro- 
priety if Viola sAtJ£ at all under such 
condkioDs. 

51. Come away] Come here — as in 
Tk£ Tempest, '* Come away, servant, 
comC|'* 1, i». 1S7 ; others would ex- 
plain, "Come with me,'* which is cer- 
tainly unreliable ; death is invoked to 
come; the breath (line Sj) if bidden to go. 

52. cypress] As the shroud is men- 
tioned three lines further on^ this Is 
probably not black crape but a coffin of 
dark cypress wood, the '* black coffin*' 
of line 60. Less likely it would be the 
coflin on a bier {still less the bier or the 
grave) strewn with branches of cypress 
^^** Cypress branches, wherewith in 
old limes they were wont to dress 
mr^'* {Artadm), MaSone quotes 
Sfimtt Ammh^ ^^{Kin^ Richard it.) 



caused the coffin of cipres, wherein 
his body being embalmed lay, to be 
opened, that he might behold his face, 
and touch him with bis fingers.'^ For 
another use of the word we might cf. 
Bacon's Pr^mm, FoL 97, " Wyld 
tyme in the grownd hath a sent like a 
cypresse chest.** It is the "cypresse 
funeral! '' of Spenser^ the ** CyprcsttS— 
funebri signo ad domos posita " of 
Phny, Shrouds are said to have been 
made of the crape material called 
cypress (or Cyprus, prhaps fnim the 
island of Cyprus), which is referred to 
in III. i. 126 of thii play — '* A cypcesB, 
not a bosom , H id es my heart,' * pDnheTp 
the cypress tree was an emblem of 
mourning ; hence the possibility that 
" cypress" in the text may represent a 
bier or coffin strewn with cypress 
boughs ; bitt the first explanation above 
is to be preferred, espcaally as we have 
later, **My shroud of white^ stuck all 
with^fSE*.'* 

57. 58, My part , , ♦ share it] I 
may first quote Johnson's explanation 
of this very ambiguous sentence, — 
••Though diaik is a part in which 
everyone acts his sAare^ yet of all th^e 
actor* no one is so true as I." Oo the 
other hand, the Cowden Clarke render 
it, * ' No one so true as I did ever take 
part in death** tragedy," As a thitd 
paraphrase, I should venture to give 
the fpll owing, **Ko one died for lore 
so true to love ai L " 
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A ihausand thousand sighs to save^ 

Lay me^ Of where 
Sad true lever ntver find my grave ^ 
Tq weep there. 



65 
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^e. There 's for thy pains. 
do. No pains, sir; I take pleasure in singings sin 
Duke, 1 11 pay thy pleasure* then» 
Ch. Truly, sir, and pleasure will be paid, one time or 

another, 
Duke. Give me now leave to leave thee, 
Clo. Now, the melancholy god protect thee, and the 

I tailor make thy doublet of changeable tafieta, for 
I thy mind is a very opal! I would have men of 
I such constancy put to sea^ that their business 
I might be every thing and their intent every where ; 
I for that's it that always makes a good voyage 
I of nothing. Farewell \EMit, 



■>■ 



7S 






true 



1 Ttextua 



lower] F, Ime-love CapcU ; never] F, ne'er Hanmer, etc. 72. 

ihiil F, / gimi tket nsw ^ , . mi Harness. 72, 73* Giv^ 

N€w\ TigHm m€ mw ieavt. Qo. 7> impi ihtit—Nim Macdonald ftp, 



"t 

K 

^^^1 



65.] Gipeirs reading "true-love" 

te^itukl notes) may seem to restore the 
scansion of the Ime. 

70> paid^ paid for—in the curreiicy of 
pam ; suRered for. 

72, Give . , , » thet] Another read* 
\xig proposeti isi *' I give thee now leave 
to leave me "* ; but the Duke, bending 

the humours of the occa^ioni thus 
ith pimyfui politeness requests the 
own Co withdraw ; <^. Henry to Wor* 

cester in 1 ilettfy IK i. liL 20, ** You 

have good leave to leave us/* 

73, ike ffKi^mhoiy god] might be 
identllied as Saturn (whence Saturnine) ; 
bul (and see former note) I he Clown's 
spc^ech, however disguised the lan- 
guige, gives us in the main Orsino's 
character. See footnote in TAe Tempfii^ 
Introduction^ p* iliv. 

74, iiiHt6Uf[ often used fior a coat 
geiicially ■ otherwise an inner garment, 
Uie " dibble" of the outer^ ino^t like m 
modeni waistctiat. 

74. ikangr^hU taffid\ ihot silk, 
wbo^ colours vary somewhat as those 




of oral (next line), TaBcta majr be 

the Persian tjfiak, woven, Hdhwell 
quotes *ptly "'^on Enp^ueSy ** As our 
changeable silk turned to ye sunne hath 
many colours and lurucd backe the 
contrary, so wit shippelh tt self to every 
conceit, tiein^ constant in nothing bat 
inconstancies 

75. ^fl/] sometimes ideniified with 
the thunderstone ; a stone of variable 
colours and strange virtues ; see Pliny, 
N&i. Hiif, xxxvii, vi ; or Batman, 
Fpp&n Bartkohmi, xvi 73, The 
fol towing occurs in Johnson*s Ntw Inn, 
*' No fern -seed in my pocket ; nor an 
opal Wrapt in a bay leaf i' my left fist 
To chain their eyes witht " 

75 1 76* &f sum ci^nstancy] who are io 
changeable^ 

77. ihn'r initrti gwty wA^fv} their 
destination constantly changing. 

78, 79. /ifr ika£*f . . . mothiHgl 
Deighton paraphrases "for it is such 
constant change that ever lends a 
charm to a voyaee of no settled pur- 
pose" \ this maybe the meaning; but 
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Duke. Let all the rest give place, 

\Exeuni Curia and Atiendants. 
Once more, Cesario, 80 
Get thee to yond same sovereign cruelty : 
Tell her, my love, more noble than the world, 
Prizes not quantity of dirty lands ; 
The parts that fortune hath bestow'd upon her, 
Tell her, I hold as giddily as fortune; 85 

But 'tis that miracle and queen of gems, 
That nature pranks her in, attracts my soul, 

Vio, But if she cannot love you, sir ? 

Duke, I cannot be so answer'd, 

%U yottd] ¥,yi>n^ ^Ef^*' >'^rtif Collier* 83, 84. knds; , . . Aer^} Pope, 
etc. s iandst , . . k£r:¥\ iands^ . , > her, Ff, Rowe, 8$. /] Hanmer and 
otliars I It F, Ffp Rowe, Pope, etc, 

83, diriy hnds] CI <* spacious in the 
possession of dirt,'* Hamkt^ v. ii 90, 
Sec Also Appendix L p. 189* 

84, /ar6] Variously used ia om 
earlier literature ; wealth, rank. 

85, ^diiy^ %Hily, caie1esaly> negli- 
gently ; epithet probably timnsferfed ; 
cf, *Hhe giddy round of Fortune** 
wheel," Lucrta^ 592. 

87. pranks k^r in] Ct "prank them 
in authority,*' C&ri^ianus^ in. L 35; 
but I take tliis to be equivalent 10 
*' prank her as^* ; the confusion arising 
probably from the poet's first thought 



we might cf* Hamkt^ in. i. 69, "that 
makes calamity of so long life'' (where 
**of so long life" means *'so bng- 
lived ^\ and iLen explain, * ' renders futile 
a promising voyage/* But I *to not 
tatisfied with either explanation; it is 
not easy to determine on the one hand 
why inconsistency should make a good 
voyage out of nothingp Aor, on the 
other hand, why the Clown should wish 
iBConst&nt men to turn sea fare rs, and 
frustrate good voyages — unless by way 
of penally for their fai ling. I wil I , how- 
ever, add ihe following from Ger- 



vinus: — ** The Fool no less than Olivia, being that of "a precious stone set" 



has seen through the Duke's disea^, 
and he tells him of an excellent remedy : 
• 1 would have men of such constancy,* 
he says, * put to sea that their business 
might be every-thing, and their intent 
everywhere ; for that *s it, that always 
makes a good voyage of nothing/ 
Thus those natures which, forgetful of 
all else, become absorbed in one con- 
stant afliection, he would drive into the 
very element of adventure, that they 
might forget their ponderings upon one 
intent, that in a natural course of life 
they miglit be delivered from the hard 
service of one idol, that th^l freshness 
might be restored to them which per- 
mits a man even in matters of love to 
reach his aim more (quickly and easily, 
while the weak votanes of love forfeit 
their end." 

82, (Kan ike w&rld] than that of 
ordinary men, of men in general* 



{/Richard !L 11. i. 46); his second, 
**one entire and perfect chrysolite" 
{Ofhelh, V, ii, 145). The figure is 
such a lavourite with Shakespeare* that 
this slight perplexity of wording be- 
comes pleasant to the reader. TWO 
other interpretations are possible : the 
pronoun * * her '^ may stand for Olivia*s 
mental and moral nature, which is 
adorned by her beautjf of jJerson ; or 
**her in" maybe an inversion of** in 
her»" and then we understajid that the 
lady's soul is a gem set in the fiame- 
work of the body* For "prank** we 
may cf. **She spends halt a day in 
pranking herself (Nash, Fierea Pmrn- 
iissi\ or *'a young woman curiously 
and wantonly pranked up" (Monuigne, 
Mssajfs, II. viii.), quoted by W^ J- ^^^ 
89* / tannM tt Xff amswer'd] CL with 
*MHe might have look his answer long 
agio'' (t^ V. 2j2)t and with the spmm 



i 
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Vw. Sooth, but you must 

Say that some lady, as perhaps there is, go 

Hath for your love as great a pang of heart 
As you have for Olivia : you cannot love her ; 
You tell her so ; must she not then be answer'd ? 

tl^uke. There is no woman's sides 

^ Can bide the beating of so strong a passion 95 

As love doth give my heart ; no woman's heart 
So big, to hold so much ; they lack retention, 
Alas 1 their love may be calFd appetite^ 
No motion of the liver, but the palate. 
That suffer surfeit, cloyment, and revoh ; 1 00 



S9. ^<wM,] Swfih F, 'S&0fA Capell, etc, 
100. sitjer] F ; sufers Rowe, Dj'CC, etc* 



95. M4] F; ahd^ F 3. 4. 



of VioU that follows* See Abo t€«timl 
moles* 

94. TA^e is . . . sidis] Shakespeare 
is not alone among Eltzabctlpns in 
writing down a singuLiir verb re^idless 
of a" plurai subject that may Cblbw. 
A general fact is in the mind, sometimirs 
represented, as here, by a preparatory 
particle, (** There") and the singular 
verb is left unchanged though the ^tecial 
fiict becomei plural* Sec my note on 
** What care* Iheie roftrcrs," TAg Tern- 
festf 1. ]. iS, &njd II. V* 164 in this play, 

94-104* TA^e t\ ff/f,] With the 

aaestionabie (at least the half- true) 
oetrine of thi^ speech, compare the 
statement made by the Duke at tbe 
beginning of ihe First Act (lines 9-15), 
where he contends that aJJ love — and 
men's mostly— i& {ijuick 10 change^ **£o 
full of shape is fancy " ; compare a.lso 
lines 32-35 of this scene, ^* For^ boy 
* , , women's are." These contra* 
dtctoiy slatements on the part of the 
Duke mtist not be regarded as merely 
othibiting his character; they occur also 
in the speeches of Viola (cf., for ex- 
ample, *' How easy , • * we*'* tn IL iS* 
30-33, with ** As . . , we," in n. iv. 
104- 107 )» and we may gather plenty 
more from the plays generally j they 
aiethe half truths that go to nuike up 
the whole philosophy of the thinker. 
Like Bacon, Shakespeare gives us the 
prvj and tvm of love, distinguishes 
Detween kinds of lovej modlftes his 
opinions as life proceeds ; but ulti* 
mately the great poet expounds to us 



the whole doctrine of the most en- 
trancing^ the noblest, and the holiest of 
huma.n passions. See also the author's 
Hamib^ io Sh&ketpiiirt^ Chapter vii. 

97. S& higt /c ^**/^ So big, as to 
hold. An example of ' ' Eliiabeth&n 
brevity '* ; see note on 1* v- 103* 

97, reffnli&n\ This is partly explaaned 
by the following line in Simnti, CKxii, 9, 
** Thttt poor retention could not so 
much hold." A^ain^ the word has 
much of the meaning of *'constanqr" 
— capability of retaining— of loving 
stead ily^for any length of time, 

gS. appetite} mere sensual and tran* 
sient passion* 

99,' N^ m&ti&n . . , patati} not a 
deep-seated passion, but merely a pass- 
ing sensation. For '* liver " as the seat 
of love, etc, see my note on I. i. 36*39, 
and on Tki Tempest ^ rv, i. 56 ; and fcff 
** motion," see note on line 18 in the 
present scene. In regard to the 
"Uver/^ Furness aptly quotes Batman, 
yppan Barthslmm, 1583, lib, v* cap* 
39i P* 57 ' " the lyuer is the chiefe 
founaation of kindly vcrtue, and gretest 
helper of the first digestion in the 
stomocke . . . and sendeth feeding to 
ail the members, and e^citeth loue or 
bodelye lust, tmd receiueth diyera pas- 
^ons." See also note on ill* iL 19, 20. 

1 00 . That sufcr] * ' That** has a double 
antecedent— "their'* and ** appetite, "— 
the second of these being the more 
important ; and the verb is probably 
singular, its j having been absorbed 
into the word ^* surfeit " that loilows, 
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But mine is all as hungry as the sea, 
And can digest as much. Make no compare 
Between that love a woman can bear me 
And that I owe Olivia, 

Vio. Ay, but I know — y 

Duke. What dost thou know ? 

Via, Too well what love women to men may owe t 
In faith, they are as true of heart as we. 
My father had a daughter lov'd a man, 
As it might be, perhaps, were I a woman, 
I should your lordship. 

Duke. And what 's her history ? 

Vio. A blank, my lord. She never told her love. 
But let concealment, like a worm i' the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek : .she pin'd in thought, 

110. And what* s]T\ What's Pope, Hanmer. 



IDS 



IIO 



That "appetite" is the chief antecedent 
of " suffer " may be seen from its posi- 
tion — in antithesis to "But mine" in 
the next line. 

100. surfeit y cloymenty and revolt'] This 
is probably a climax, referring to 
"appetite' ; and if so, it may suit the 
sententious utterance of the Duke ; then 
•'surfeit" is the having too much; 
"cloyment," ^he dislike for more; 
"revolt," the nausea and vomit that 
follow. " Cloyment " (satiety) is prob- 
ably a word of Shakespeare's own. 

loi. as the sea] Cf. with I. i. lO and 
II. 

loi, I02.] "hungry" and "digest" 
carry on the metaphor in Shakespeare's 
manner, especially of his earlier period. 

I02. compare] comparison ; often thus 
used. 

104. Olivia] As Fumess surmises, 
the may be short, and the poet guilt- 
less of cacophony (with owe). 

106. owe] much as in line 104; "feel 
towards," bear to. We need hardly 
mention that the word "owe" frequently 
retains much of its earlier meaning, 
viz. "to own," "to possess." 

108. a daughter lov'd] For this omis- 
sion of the relative, see note on I. v. 
103. 

111-116. A blank . . . grief] For 
an explanation of this important pas- 
sage, see Appendix II. 



111, etc., A blank, etc] "After the 
first line (of which the last five words 
should be spoken with, and drop down 
in, a deep sigh), the actress ought to 
make a pause ; and then start uresh, 
from the activity of thought, bom of 
suppressed feelings," 0)leridge. We 
may note also the Ipical cha!nicter of 
the blank verse in this passage. 

112, 113. like . . . cheek] Cf. 
"I'amoroso verme veracemenle con 
grandissimo cordoglio le rodena il core, *' 
Bandello. (See also Appendix I. p. 
183.) But of course this figure of the 
canker worm is perhaps the very com- 
monest in Shakespeare. 

113, damctsk] " Semel rubidus, decies 
pallidus " ; red, or red and white 
mixed. Possibly suggested by " bud *' 
(line 112), but usedelsewhere of the 
complexion (e.g. As You Like It, III. 
V. 120-123). In any sense the word 
stands for the lumen juventa purpureum 
(the purple bloom of youtn). For a 
modem use^ cf. "your damask cheek," 
Tennyson, The Day Dream, 

113. pin*d in thought] In the para- 
phrase of these lines (Appendix II.) I 
endeavoured to take into account a 
third characteristic of Shakespeare, his 
habit, namely, of repeating, expanding, 
and embellishing the thought first set 
down. Thus we have " She never . . . 
love," followed by the ornate expan- 
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And with a green and yellow melancholy, 
She sat like Patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief. Was not this love indeed ? 
We men may say more, swear more ; but indeed 
Our shows are more than will, for still we prove 
Much in our vows, but little in our love, 
Duki, But died thy sister of her love, my boy ?^ 
Via, I am k\\ the daughters of my father's house. 
And all the brothers too ; and yet I know not 
Sir^ shall I to this lady ? 
Duke, Ay, that *s the theme. 

To her in haste; give her this jewel; say - 
My love can give no place, bide no daiay. {Exeunt. 
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115. mt like] F, Ja/, /ii*f some edd tai, /aw]F, /*m Pope, etc. iai» 
itx I am , , , io& ; and] F, She V ali ihe dau^kiers i>J my fathers ksm$^ And I 



doti ** Btit let . . . cheek" ; and then 
again, "she pined in thought" is re- 



S^ 



peated and pictuiescjuety enlarged in 
" And with , . » grief," where ** green 
and yellow" corresponds to "pined/' 
and ** melancholy*" to ** thought," 
also Appendix II. 

1 13* thifughi^ See Appendix 11. 

[ 14. gr€<n ^ndyeii(m/\ See Appendix 

115. ioi} sumsted doubtless hy some 
jftj/#J figure ofPaUencej and not inaptly 
transferred to Viola's sister. See also 
neirt note. 

nSt n6. Shi . . . ^iV/l See Ap- 
pendix IL Theobald quotes Chaucer, 
Atiemhiy &/ Fffwh^ 242 J **Dame 
Pacience sitt)^!^ ther I fond With 
face pale^ up-on an hi lie of sond " ; but 
the reference to Pcricks^ w L 139 
(p«ge 193), is more important. 

Il4 ^w/] In Appendix IL "grief" 
is txpiatncd a* ** the futile sorrow of a 
lomb " t but further, it represents the 
fiufTering of a forlorn girl, and ** smiling 
at grieT** may be rendered -'similing 
with calm resignation amidst (or upon) 
her sorrow/* I do not think '* smiling 
half in sconii half in resignation/* nor 
"in the lujTury of woe,** as some would 
interpret; and I aro compelled to 
dissent from Hunter, who, following 
M alone, is confident that by *' grief ' 
we mn^t understand some sculptured 



figure confronting the figure of Patience j 
" greefe " has no capital letter in F» 
but Patience has. The fact is that we 
must again moralise (Ap^ndix II,) two 
— or three— meaniugs in one word; 
** grief**' I repeat, denotes first the 
tomb with its trappings of woe ; next, 
the sorrow of which that tomb is a 
monument ; and thirdly, the grief of 
Viola's ** sister, ** 

117. Wt mm, €H.\ '*We men pro- 
claim our love to the world ; we make 
infinite protestations, but our parade of 
passion IS greatly in excess of either our 
in lent ions or our power to carry them 
into effect ; we too often rhyme our- 
selves into ladies' favours, and reason 
ourselves out again ; we are April when 
we woo, September when wc wed.'* 
See Appendix I, p, tS/, 

\if. indf/d] This word ends the 
former line ; is the repetition an over- 
sight or intentional? See note on 
I. i. II. 

133* smiyit Ikmm n&f[ PossitJy an 
aside ; she thinks thjit Sebastian may 
yet be saved. 

125* fiinayl denial Craig quotes 
Jeranyme ( 15S8), ** And let not wonted 
fealty he dcnayed ** ; also cf. " Of milde 
denfli<^ of tender scomeSj** Fairftutt 
Tm^p. More usual as a verb ; cf, if 
Htnfy VI. U iii, IC37, **Then let him 
be denay*d the rcgentship.*' 
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SCENE V. — Olivia's Garden. 
Enter SiR TOBY BELCH, SiR ANDREW AGUECHEEK, 

and Fabian. 



Sir To, Come thy ways, Signior Fabian. 

Fab. Nay, I '11 come : if I lose a scruple of this sport, 

let me be boiled to death with melancholy. 
Sir To. Would'st thou not be glad to have the nig- 
gardly rascally sheep-biter come by some notable 

shame ? 
Fab. I would exult, man : you know he brought me 

out o' favour with my lady ^out a bear-baiting 

here. 
Sir To. To anger him we '11 have the bear again, and 

we will fool him black and blue ; shall we not, 

Sir Andrew ? 
Sir And. An we do not, it is pity of our lives. 



lO 



8. 0^ favour] F, of favour Ff, etc 13. An] Pope, etc., And F ; // />] F ; 
'/w Rowe, i. ; it *s Kowe, ii. 



I. Come thy ways] " ways'* is prob- 
ably an object of the verb "come," 
and colloquially pluralised. Some re- 
gard it as an adverbial genitive, and 
compare " othergates " in v. 193. 

3. M/ed to death] This penalty for 
poisoning would hardly escape mention 
by Shakespeare, who refers to the crime 
so frequently and with such repugnance. 
See note on line 116. 

5. sheep -biter] Cf. Nash, Pierce 
Pennilesset 1592, "What curre will 
not bawle, and be ready to flye on a 
man's &ce, when he is set on by his 
master, who, if hee bee not by to 
encourage him, he casts his taile be- 
twixt h^ legges, and steales away like 
a sheepe byter." Taylor the Water- 
Poet speaks of * * currish sheep-biters " ; 
and the term seems to have been first 
applied to dogs that worried sheep, and 
hence to men of a snarling and surly 
temper; cf. "your sheep-biting face * 



in Measure for Measure, v. i. 359. 
According to Dyce, it was also " a cant 
term for a thief. Craig compares " his 
gate like a sheep biter," Tusser, Five 
Hundred Points of Good Husbandry. 

8. bear-baiting] We all remember 
Hume and Macaulay in this connection ; 
and at the risk of being tedious we must 
quote the latter— "The Puritan hated 
bear-baiting, not because it gave pain to 
the bear but because it gave pleasure to 
the spectators." The practice is often 
referred to by Shakespeare ; in this play 
see III. i. 123, 124. 

1 1, fool him black and blue] Probably 
an amusing blunder of Sir Andrew's ; 
a variation on "beat him black and 
blue." 

13. it is pity of our lives] Cf. "it 
were pity of our lives," Midsummer- 
Nights Dream, III. i. 44 ; i,e, a bad 
thing for our lives — a great mistake, 
something to be regretted bitterly. 
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Enter Maria, 

Sir TV. Here comes the little villain. How nowj my 

metal of India! 15 

Mar. Get ye all three into the box -tree. Malvolio's 
coming down this walk : he has been yonder i' j 
the sun^ practising behaviour to his own shadow^ | 
this half hoon Observe him, for the love of 
mockery; for I know this letter will make a 20 
contemplative idiot of him. Close, in the name 
of jesting! Lie thou there: [Throws dotvn a leHer. 
I for here comes the trout that must be caught 

with tickling. \ExiU 

Enter MalvoliO. 
Med. 'Tis but fortune; all is fortune, Maria once told 25 



15, m§ial\ Malone, etc? MtitU F; Nmk Ff, Rowe, Capell, etc. 
jtstingl Lu\ Theobald, etc* ; uasiing^ lyt F, Ffj Rowe, Pope. 



22, 



14. Utih villain\ " A woman of 
Amazonian siatnie indtilgtng in such 
}iraoks would be too horrible an infiic- 
tion. . , . As she is, Marlii is perfection 
b hej small siz^ way," C. C Clarke* 

14, 15, my m^fal of Ifidid] As will be 
seen in the tesctiml notes^ the F reading 
is **meLOe'* (a vatiant of metal), and 
that of Ff is " Nettle," Gold and riches 
of all kinds were associated with India, 
and we have in Eupkues, '* I see that 
India bringcth golde^ but England 
bie^eth goodnesse " ; and it is best ta 
CfplaiQ "nay girl of gold," of» **as 
good as gold" (cf, "golden lads and 
pw\St'*€ymb€lim^ w. ii- 362). The read- 
ing ** Nettle of India" was preferred by 
Stcevens, and the plant was identified 
by him as the "toophyte called the 
Urika MariruL, abounding in the 
Indian seas,'* **The nettle of India,** 
says Mason, ^*cenainl)^ corr^ponds 
with Sir Toby*t description of Maria. 
. . , The nettle of India t* the ^lant 
that produces what is called cow -itch, 
a substance only used for the purpose 
of tormenting . , ,^' But to the^e 
conjectures we mtist add that the Ff 
** Nettle *' is probably a tnisprint, 

21. conitmplaiivfi CL '*That fools 
should be so deep contemplative,^* As 
y&u Lik4 li^ u. vii. II i and in thii 



scene, line 32, "Contemplation makes 
a rare turkey-cock of him*" The word 
seems to be used in the sense of reflec- 
tion, with a tendency to setfdcceptjon* 

2U C/£»J^] keep dose* 

23, 24, caught with H€kimg\ *^grofeox 
tkkie^ a kind of fishing, by petting one's 
hand into the watcr-holes where fish 
lye, and tickling them about the gills ; 
by which tneans ihey '11 become so quiet 
that a ntan tnay take ibem in his hand, 
and c^i them to land, or if lar^e fish, 
he may thru 55t hU fingers into iheir giJis, 
and bring them to land*" Thus Halli- 
well quotes Bict Rttst i and other 
w n \ ers — M arston , B^u mont — men don 
the practice ; and Steevens quotes from 
Co^^ns Haven ef Health, 1 595, *'This 
fishofnatureloveth fiarterie; for, being 
in the water, it will suffer itselfe to be 
nibbed and clawed, and so to be taken." 
"And there he caught the younker 
tickling trout,** sa)'s Tennyson, who 
refers, I imagine, to this fame practice. 
But for such a method of catching fish, 
I cannot myself vouch, although it 
appears to be resorted to occasionally 
even now in some country places ; I am 
more familiar with ** groping for trout, 
or " puddling," which Shakesj^care also 
menuon* (cT "grope" or "tkkW^ in 
above quotation &om DkL Rmi. ]. 
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me she did affect me ; and I have heard herself 
come thus near, that, should she fancy, it should 
be one of my complexion. Besides, she uses me 
with a more exalted respect than any one else 
that follows her* What should 1 think on 't ? 30\ 

Sir Tb, Here *s an overweening rogue I 

I^ai* O, peace! Contemplation makes a rare turkey- 
cock of him: how he jets under his advanced 
plunies ! 

Sir And. 'Slight, I could so beat the rogue ! 

Sir To. Peace 1 I say, 

Mai. To be Count Malvolto ! 

Sir To, Ah, rogue ! 

Sir And. Pistol him, pistol him. 

Sir 7>. Peace! peace! 

Mai, There !s example for 't : the lady of the Strachy 
married the yeoman of the wardrobe, 

31, etc] From this pomt until Mai* Iciivcs the stage, the speeches of Tob 
And., and Fab. are marked aside by Capell. 35, ''SU^fi F 3, 4, etc, ; Sh^ _ 
F; V^/* Rowe, eta 41* i^y\ i^y ^l ^^^ Str&fky] most fM. i /Ai 

Strachy, F ; iAd Trashy Warb«j-ton ; the sirachjf Var. ^78, etc* ; th4 du^ky 
Bailev I ike Trfsgtify Butlocb ; iAe C&uttty Ktnnear ; Jllaiji ELze ; thi Sirmci 
Lloj-^^ ; ike Star&sty Erfurdt, 



a6* she did ^ff^^i ^^t^} that Olivia 
eared for me — was not indifTerent to 
m^ The real bve is represented by 
the word " faT^cy," line 27, See note* 

27* ^otfu thus near] to making a 
declaralion ; but cf. the use of the ex- 
pression in HL iv, 67, In varying 
fccnsei it occnrs in other writers. 

27. ^kel $\e, Olivia. 

27, fancy] Ml in love* For the 
meaning of this word^ see note tm line 
a6, a|^ Introduction, p. xxxv, and 
Tf&Hus ami Cresiida, V* 11. 1 65 ; and cf. 
''She went a^ simply as she might, to 
thentent that the King should not 
phansie her" (156S, Graflmt CAran., IL 
22$ ; N'ew Enj^. Dkt.), 

2S. c0mpiixisn\ See note on ii. iv, 
36. There the external sense is almost 
entirely changed to the internal — to the 
character as indicated by the general 
appearance. 

33, Jeii] struts. Cf* Ardsn iff Fcver- 
sham^ I592i ** Is tiow become the 
Steward of his house, And brau^ly jets 
it in his silken gowne ** ; also Cym^iim^ 



in. iJi* 5^ "The gates of monarchs Are 
arched so high that giants may jet 
thrcmgh, And keep their turbans on." 
Hal U well quotes Palsgrave, VEelaiT' 
as semen t de la Langue Fran^aise, 1530, 
** I J^ru with facyon and couDtenance 
to set for the my selfc, yV brogue " ( Latin 
jmtaret O. Yx, jetUrin 

33. advanced] rais^ ; cf. '* advance 
their eyelids/' Tkf Tfmp^t, IV, 177 
and *' The fringed curtains of ihine eye 
advance/^ ibid* 1. iL 40S, 

35. ^Slight] " By this light," or 
God*s light"; cf. '"Od's lifelings 

V. (82, 

36, 40.] "Tnese speeches are moi 
appropriate lo Fabian than to Si 
Toby/' Wright. 

41, dxttmpk] precedent, 

4 u ih^ lady &/ ike Strofk}^ We should 
first notice that **kdy" has a c&ptal 
letter in F, as aJso *' Strachy," which 
is in tEalics. Antithesis is the only 
additional clue aRbrded by the text ; 
"the lady" (cf. "the lady of the 
house" in I* v. 190) b appc»^ 10 



I 



sc- v.] 



WHAT YOU WILL 



1 



Sir And. Fie on him^ Jezebel ! 

Fai. Of peace I now he *s deeply in ; look how imagina- 
tion blows him. 45 

Mill. Having been three months married to her, sitting 
in my state, — 

Sir To, O ! for a stone-bow, to hit him in the eye, 

MaL Calling my officers about me, in my branched 

velvet gown ; having come from a day-bed^ where 50 
I have left Olivia sleeping, — 



50, day-Bed"] Rawe, day b§dd€ F, 

'* lh« yeoman " (or servani), and the 
'^Strachy" — or Duchy or Castle or 
Seignory or whatever else — to the 
wardrobe- Most probably wc have a 
corruption of some proper twime^ and I 
have mentioned in the iDlroduction 
(p. liv) how we are told by Bandello 
ttat the widowed Duchess of Amalfi 
(01 Malpbey) fiitts in tove with and 
marries her steward [note aUo "The 
duttiiesse of Malphey chose for her 
husbmd her servant Virifo^^' Greene, 
Carde 0/ Futi^i^t 1593 (Boswell}], and 
it is my liehef that "the Slrachy" is a 
comi pli on of * * Mai phey - " B nt I make 
this statement with diffidence, and we 
must regard with more or less interest 
the other attempts that commentators 
have made to identify this mysterious 
**Strachy." Some of these are gU-cn 
in the textual noteS| others are : ** the 
lady of the Stare hcry— or Stajchy," '*^ 
the lady who had charge of the royal 
laundry, or of the linen; **the lady 
of the Stratice,*' i.^. the Governor's 
widow ; '* the lady of the stitdicry, 
sauccr^f, etc*" Hiinter, very doubtfully 
AS I thmki would connect with Nicholas 
Starkey or Starchy (Introduction, p. xiv) 
as a *'kind of intimation to Shake- 
speare's audience to expect something 
on a topic which was at that time of no 
small public interest/' 

42. ikg wardriaSe} Formerly a sepaimte 
department of the royal household ; and 
the ** yeoman of the wardrobe/' other* 
wise known as the '* Master of the 
wardrobe/* was one of the superior 
servants. Such was the yeoman ordin- 
arily ; in Mars Ion 's Faivn the buUer h 
** yeoman of the bottles/' 

43. J^uhil] Probably a blunder of 
Sir Andrew J referring to ^talvoUo j but 



it has been proposed to read ' ' her " for 
"him** in this line. 

44, iUiply in\ explained by the words 
that foUow — '* deep in the muddy 
imaginings of his conceited brain /^ 

45, Maws kirn} pnfiFs him up, mftkea 
him swell with pride. Cf. '* No blown 
ambition doth our arras incite,'* Aing 
Lear, tv, iv, 37, 

47 , my tiiU€\ i>. * * my ch air of state " ; 
this was usually overhung by a canopy, 
Cf. 1 Ihnry IV. It. iv. 415, **Tht> 
chair shall be my state/* Ct also 
Cotgravc, ** Ihis^ or Dai^, A Cloth 
of Eistate, Canopie or Heaitcn» that 
stands over the heads of Princes thrones ; 
also the whole State or Seat of Estate ; 
also the boords of a beds teaster whereat 
the valances be ha.nged/* Mr, W* J, 
Cmig compares "We'll stand near the 
state/' Beaumont and Fletcher, F^ur 
Piays in Om^ 

48, jiffn£-hmf] a cross-bow, from 
which stone* or bullets were discharged. 
See Book of Wisdom, v. aa. Cf, 
•'Children shall shortly take him for a 
wallj ajid set their stone- lx>ws in his 
forehead/* Beaumont and Fletcher, 
AVfltf mndna Kingiq uoted by M r. Crai &) , 

49, hranckid] ornaniented with de- 
signs of leaves and flowers. Cf. Cot* 
grave, * ''Fueiliisge \ m. Branched worke, 
in Painting, or in Tapis trie/' Mr* 
Craig quotes Chapman, May Day^ 
(1611), "That sweet wench in the 
branched gown '* ; also T* Heywood, 
Fortune By Land and St a { 1 65 5 J, II. L, 
*'The bridegroom as well in brancht 
satin as in brancht Rosrcmaiy most 
couragious." 

50, day-b^'l oouch or sofii. Except 
in Shakespeare I cannot trace an earlier 
use of the wofd ; but cf. Fletdier C1624), 
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-^ Sir To. Fire and brimstone ! 

Fai. O, peace 1 peace ! 

Mai. And then to have the humour of state : and after 

a demure travel of regard, telling them I know 5 5 
my place, as I would they should do theirs, to 
ask for my kinsman Toby, — 

Sir To. Bolts and shackles ! 

Fai. O, peace, peace, peace ! now, now. 

Ma/. Seven of my people, with an obedient start, make 60 

out for him. I frown the while ; and perchance 

wind up my watch, or play with my — some rich 

jewel. Toby approaches ; court'sies there to me, — 

^^Sir To. Shall this fellow live ? 

Fai. Though our silence be drawn from us with cars, 65 
yet peace ! 

Ma/. I extend my hand to him thus, quenching my 
familiar smile with an austere regard of control, — 

55. travel] irauaile F. 57. kinsman F, Uncle Rowe. 62. my — some] 

Collier, etc. ; my some F, F 2, Malone, etc ; my Aandsome Daniel ; some F 3, 
4, etc. 63. cour^sies] Malone, courtesies Knight, etc., curtsies F. 65. 
with cars,] F ; with cares Ff, Rowe, etc. ; iy th* ears Hanmer and others ; other 
suggestions are with cats (whips) ; with cords ; with screws ; with crows (crow- 
bars) ; with cues ; with racks ; with curs. 6iB. control, — ] controlL F. controul; 
CapelL 

J^ule a Wife and have a Wife, Hi. i., with my chain" (of office as steward ; 
•* Is the great couch up, the Duke of see ii. iii. 121, note), but suddenly re- 
Medina sent ? Altea. Tis up and members hb new dignity, 
ready. Margarita. And day-beds in 63. court sies]\iior9i^\Qm \ "courtesy" 
all chambers? Altea. In all, lady.'* was then used of men as well as of 
In Richard III. (Quartos) we have (ill. women. 

vii. 72), " He is not lolling on a lewd day- 65. with cars] suggested doubtless 

bed " (the Ff reading is " love-bcd ")• by the fate of Mettus Fuffetius (Virgil, 

54. the humour of state] to be able JEneid, viii. 642-64O, who was torn 
to humour my consciousness of dignity ; asunder by chariots driven in opposite 
to assume the haughty manner of my directions. Many emendations of the 
position, and enjoy it to the full. word "cars" have been proposed, but 

55. a demure travel of regard] after none seem necessary. The more 
gravely looking them ail over one by fiimiliar reference is found in such a 
one. " Travel " is strangely used. passage as the following : " but a team 

Toby] Note the omission of of horse shall not pluck that from 



"Sir." 



me," Two Gentlemen of Verona, iii. 

6a Setfen] an imposing number, i. 265. For "cars" some would read 

surely. "carts" or "cords" or "cables," 

62. wind up my watch] Cf. The which is unnecessary; indeed, the 

Tempest, ii. i. 12. " Pocket watches textual notes furnish a strange assort- 

were brought from Germany about ment of alternatives. See also the 

1580," Malone. note on iii. il 61. 

62, 63. play with my — some rich 68. austere . . . control] a severe 

jewel] Malvolio is about to say "play look of authority. 
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Sit To. And does not Toby take you a blow o' the 

lips then ? 
Mai, Sayings " Cousin Toby, my fortunes having cast 
me on your niece give me this prerogative of 
speech," — 
Sir To. What, what ? 

MaL " You must amend your drunkenness/* 
Sir To, Out, scab I 

Fab. Nay, patience, or we break the sinews of our plot. 
Mai. " Besides^ you waste the treasure of your time 

with a fooHsh knight" — 
\ir And. That's me, I warrant you, 
Mai, " One Sir Andrew " — 
Sir And* I knew 'twas I ; for many do call me fooL 
MaL {Seeing the ieiter!\ What employment have we 

here ? 
Fak Now is the woodcock near the gin. 
^Sir To, O, peace! and the spirit of humours intimate 
^ft reading aloud to him I 

^BAfo/, [Taking up the litter^ By my life, this is my 
^P Iady*s hand I these be her very C*s,, her i/'s, and 



70 



75 






80 



85 






impii^mtnt^ F, impkment Theobald, 

69. take y^u] deal you ; as in Menry 
K iVt i. 33, and elsewhere. Mr* 
Craig quotes Tfu Initrludt of Yeuth 
(about 1553 ; see Hailiu's Dodsky), 
•* Therefore cmke no longer here Lcsl I 
take you oB iJic ear,*' 

7& jra*] scurvy fellow. Cf* Muck 
Ad^ ah&u$ N&thing^ IIL iiL 107. 

77. brmk ifu nHtwi\ Shakespeare is 
nothing if not figurative ; note on ii* 
iiL 153. 

78. tr€mnT<t\ a$ above — with alltlera- 
tjon thrown in, 

83, tmp!&ymtnt'\ how dignified b the 
;cnn ^* employrocnt ** I for his higbuess 

usi stoop to pick up a letter. Others 
jave thought that * * employnjent " 
must be a misprbt for "implement.** 

S5. w&odf&€k\T\i\& is the bird selected 
ift Hmmki, i* iii. IIS, and v, iL 317 i it 
waa resided as a type of stupidity (cf. 
Cotgiave, and Fr, *Arflji*)^a charact^* 
Uticp however, shared by othcj^ birds in 
Sbakespeare» the snipe, OthtiU, t. iii. 

6 



C&Msin\ Ccsim F, Umie Kowc. 
86, ami] F, N&m Rowe* 



83. 




391, lor eicamplet and the gull, as in 
this play, lit. h, 70, 

8S" ^'^1 still used of a snwe or 
trap; the word is abbreviated from 
"engine," 

8-6. iAi spirii , . , mtimate] may 
the genius who presides over 5tich 
eccentric dispositions suggest, etc I 
do not think ihat "humours" here 
means ** meirimeni/^ "mischief," 
'* humour,'* 

Sg, C\ etc.] As Malvolio does not 
open the letter till line 95 (** By your 
leave^ wax "), these letters, apparently 
capitals, should appear in the address i 
it Degins with a capital T, l}ic U may 
be the first letter of '* unknown *' ; and 
Rit^p has suggested that the address, 
in accordance with the usage of the 
time, ended with the words, " with Care 
Piesent " \ and if so^ these additional 
words fiimish the C and t-he P, But 
possibly the letters were selected on 
other grounds* 
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her T^s ; and thus makes she her great -Ps. It 90 
is, in contempt of question, her hand. 
Sir And. Her Cs, her ITs, and her Ts \ why that ? 

MaL To the unknown beloved^ tkiSy and my good 
wishes: 

Her very phrases ! By your leave, wax. Soft I 95 
and the impressure hex Lucrece, .with which she 
uses to seal: 'tis my lady. To whom should 
this be? 

Fab. This wins him, liver and aU. 

MaL [Reads.] Jove knows I love ; loo 

But who f 
Lifs^ do not move : 
No man must know. 

"No man must know." What follows? the 
numbers altered! "No man must know." If 105 
this should be thee, Malvolio ? 
-'•Sir To. Marry, hang thee, brock ! 

901 i«r Ts :] F, kir Ts mmd Fli ! Kdghtley. 100-103.] Prose italics F. 
loi. Bat who ?] Alas ! bat who, Hamner. 105. numbers altertdf] Capell, etc ; 
nmwtktrs mlUrd: F, Ff; other soggestioos are mtmiers altered— ^owe, i. ; 
tntmber^s aUti^d Rowe, ii., etc ; nmmbers aUer Haniner ; number is entered 
Var. *73. 

91. m coniem^ </ ftustiem] so that the head of Locrece engraved upon 
to doubt it would be ridiculous; yet it; seals representing Lucretia were 
like " spite " in a similar omstruction, £ftvourites among ladies of that day. 
the word "contempt " has lost some of 99. Hver and all] Cf. " No motion of 
its meaning ; cf. *' in contempt of man," the liver, but the palate," in ii. iv. 99 ; 
/TtM^ Lear, ii. iii. & and see note thereon. 

92. tvi/ tJkaif] We must suppo% loa love, etc] as prose in F. The 
that the audience would know, if Sir metrical arrangement in Capell*s. See 
Andrew did not, and that on hearing also textual notes. 

the latter's " why that," a contemporary 104, 105. iVkatfoUcwst the numbers 

of Shakespeare would remark, "The altered /]t\€. "What follows? why, 

silly fellow." But we modems share another stanza (' I may command,' 

some at least of Sir Andrew's perplexity, etc), but in a different metre." For 

95. Byyourleaoe, wax\ Cf. "Good "numbers" in the sense of metre, cf. 
wax, thy leave," CymbeUne^ ill. ii. 35. Hamlet's " I am ill at these numbers " 

9^. Softl\ Perhaps the nearest {Hamlet, ii. ii. 120). 
equivalent in modem English would 107. brock] badger. Malone inter- 
be, "well now"; or, according to prets " Thou vain conceited coxcomb, 
taste, we may explain, "gently," thou over -weening rogue" For 
" stay now," etc "badger" as a term of contempt 

96. impressure] Cf. " expressure," Malone quotes "This self-conceited 
II. iiL 162. brock," The Merrie Concerted Jests of 

96. her Lucrece] her seal, which had Geerge Peele, 1657. 
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[Reads*] / tna^ cmnmand where I adore ; 

But siience, like a Lucrece kni/e. 
With bloodiiss stroke my heart doth gore : 
M\ O^ A^ I\ doth sway my life, 1 1 j 

Fab. A fustian riddle! 

Sir To. Excellent wench, say L 

Mai *' M,0,A, /, doth sway my life," Nay, but first, 

let me see, let me see, let me see. 1 1 5 

Fab. What a dish o' poison has she dressed him ! 
^Sir To. And with what wing the staniel checks at it 1 

Mai. " I may command where I adore/' Why, she 
may command mc: I serve her; she is my lady. 
Why, this is evident to any forma! capacity; 120 

loS.] As two lines of versa in italics F* J 09, Lucrece knife,] Lucreet knife 
Rowe, etc* ; Lurrtsst knife F ; Lucress wife F 3, 4 ; Liuret/ knife Walker, 
1 14, US* firsts kt mi sa,} F ; firit F 3, 4, Rowe» etc, n6. What a dish^ 

Rowcj etc- ; what dish ¥ ; disk d most edd* ; diih a F ; dish d Haiywell ; dish 
^ F 3, 4, etc, 117, staniel] Hanmei (see note below), staili&n F. 

satnc fifiure in III. L 68, "And, like 
the haggard* check at ^•very feathei 
That comes before his eye/* 

117, sMnie/] This is Hanmcr's 
emendation (he spells "stannyer^) of 
the F "stallion," which is obvioiL^lyan 
error. The staniel— various ly spelled 
**stannel," *'itanyd,*' " * stannyef "— is 
an inferior kind of hawk, known also 
as the kestrel or windhover ■ cf. Cot- 
grave, " Cressertik * , * a Kestrell. 
Staniell, FlemgalL" Mr, Craig quotes 
Holland*s Pliny, NaL Hist. L p* 291, 
"Therefore the Doues need to haue 
with them the bird which is called 
Tmnunculus, i.e. a Kestrill or Stan* 
i^eJl" ; also, "a white-livered staniel," 
Ijsdy Alimony ^ Haz, Dods, xiv. 284. 

117, checks at] "To checke is when 
crows, rooks, pies, or other birds, 
comming in the view of the hawke, 
she fbrsaketh her natural! Bight to flic 
at them," Latham, Faifonry^ l^lJ- 
"The haggard falcon that has ne\^r 
iearaed constancie to her legitimate 
pursuit will * check* or change the 
quarry at which she Is flown for any 
magpie or crow that fortune may throw 
in her way,'* Madden, quoted hy 
Fume&s, 

120. any farmai m/aciiy] any mm 
in h Ls ordinary senses. * * r<wmtl, " not 



109. Lucrece] with accent 00 first 
syUable, Probably a genitive, re- 
infected because ending with a sibilant. 

III. Mp O, A, I J "Every one of 
these letters are in my name " ; this 
discovery is made by Malvolio in line 
] 44j heJow, HalUwcll naively suggests 
"My Own Adored Idol " as a solution 
of this "fustian riddle," which was 
imitated, he says, from similar riddles 
current at the time. But I am almost 
content with Malvolio's interpretation, 
especially as we may compirc "Thy 
huntress name. Chat my lull life doth 
sway." A$ Yen Like It^ \\\. ti. 4. 

1 13. fmiism\ commonplace, absurd ; 
cf. "to discourse fustian," Oiheiie^ if. 
iu, 282 ; "a fijstian rascal," t Henry 
/K [[. iv. 203. Fustian was a coarse 
and common variety of doth ; hence 
the %ufe. 

nd. What , . . him\ What a dish 
of poison has Maria prepared for him \ 
The fimire from poison is a favourite 
one with Shiikcspeare. See note on 
line 3 and on 20 1 and 103. 

117, with . . * */] with what ill- 
trained (or untrained} flight this kestrel 
swerves to seiee ii. If from no other 
iources, the above rendering may be 
derived first from the fact that the 
quany is " poison," and next ^om the 
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there is no obstruction in this. And the end, — 

what should that alphabetical position portend? 

If I could make that resemble something in me, — 

Softly! M,0,A,Ii— 
Sir To. Ol ay, make up that: he is now at a cold 125 

scent 
Fab. Sowter will cry upon 't, for all this, though it be 

as rank as a fox. 
MaL Jf, Malvolio ; Jf, why that begins my name. 
Fab. Did not I say he would work it out ? the cur is 1 30 

excellent at faults. 
MaL If, — but then there is no consonancy in the 

125. O! tff,] O /, F; make a^] F, wutke out Hanmer, take up Anon. ap. 
Camb. 127. iib€\iiUm V Hanmer \ iiUnci Johnson, Kei^^tley. 



ont of fonn, in the nonnal state, well- 
legolated; <£ **TiU I have used the 
approved means I have With whole- 
some sjrnips, drugs, and holy prayers. 
To make of him a formal man again,*' 
C^mtdy of Errors, V. L 105. 

121. «A5^>:m£^!m«i] nothing that hinders 
the meaning from being obvious. As 
so often, when Shakespeare employs 
a word in some special sense, it occurs 
more than once in the same pUy. In 
Tw^k Night we have also ^'and yet 
complainest thou of obstruction?" 
(IV. ii. 41), and, "This does make 
some obstruction in the blood" (ill. 
iv. 22). 

122. aiphabetical position] Does this 
implv that the letters selected from the 
wora "Malvolio" have their order 
changed? 

125. O! ay,] O I in Folio; Sir 
Toby echoes two of the letters, and 
plays with both. 

125. make up thaf] put them to- 
gether, and discover something signifi- 
cant 

125, 126. a/ a coid scent] where the 
scent fails ; cf. " Saw'st thou not, boy, 
how Silver made it good At the hedge- 
comer, in the coldest fault," The 
Taming of the Shrew, Ind. I. 20. 
The word "£&ult*' in this quotation 
occurs in line 131, below. ( * * Cold " is 
used metaphorically for "impercept- 
ible," "defective.") 

127. Sowter] a cobbler, or botcher ; 
possibly given to a clumsy hound. 



Fumess sosgests that it may stand for 
" Shouter,'^ as "suitor" was pro- 
nounced " shooter " ; and he adds that 
"Shouter" as the name of adog would 
be as appropriate as " Echo." He also 
thinks there may be a play upon 
"Shouter" and "ciy." 

127, 128. Sowter . , . fox] "The 
stuj^d dog will be picking up the scent 
agam, and giving tongue most cUunor- 
ously (Shouter), and yet all the while 
the scent was as strong as that of a fox 
(for anyone could see that M. O. A. I. 
stands for Malvolio)." The reference 
is, first of all, to the four significant 
letters ; and after this — but onlv 
possibly— to Maria's "device" (ii. iii. 
168, II. V. 187) as a whole. See also 
next note. 

127. cry uponU] Cf. The Taming of 
the Shrew, Ind. I. 23, " He (the dog) 
cried upon it at the merest loss. And 
twice to-day picked out the dullest 
scent" See also note above. 

131. faults] checks caused by failure 
of scent ; see note on line 125, above, 
and cf. also "The hot scent-snuffing 
hounds . . . have singled . . . the 
cold iaxXt cleanly out," Venm and 
Adonis, 694. Mr. Craig compares 
Marston, The Malcontent, Iii. iv., 
" The dogs are at a fiiult." 

132. consonancy] consistency (cf. 
Hamlet, 1 1, n. 295), probablv a figure 
from music — one of Shakespeare's 
deepest wells of metaphorical inspira- 
tion. 
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A should 



y 



Sir 

Mai. 



him 



sequel ; that suffers under probation 

follow, but O does. 

And shall end, I hope. 

To, Ay, or 1 11 cudgel him, and make 

cryO/ 

And then / comes behind, 
Fak Ay, an you had any eye behind you, you might 

see more detraction at your heels than fortunes 

before you. 
Mai M^OfA, I; this simulation is not as the former ; 

iand yet, to crush this a little, it would bow to 
me, for every one of these letters are in my name. 
Soft ! here follows prose. 
■ 



US 



140 



133. stfutf; iAai] Rowe, etc*; idftuU thai F. 
fl44t are] Y^ is Rowe and otheis. See note betow. 



145 

I39» d# y0u\ iind y&u F, 



133. ihai . . . probaiion\ that (the 
ficqueU faJb when put to the test. Not 
that Mdvolio*s lordly language always 
needs an mterprt^tei ; but here, for ex- 
»mplcr other renderings arc pc^sible 
according to the pynctuaiion of the 
Folio, which hits no stop after ' * m^^tX " ; 
and it has been proposed to read 
"suffices" for "suffers/* Rowe put 
the semicolon after 'Vsequel " ; Funie&s 
prefers a comma. 

135, Amd . . • 9Hd] Here we may 
interpret ud lih. Johnson makes the O 
stand for a hempen collar; Steevens 
says, " I believe he meant only, ' It 
shall end in sighing,**' and quotes 
Effme^ andJalUtt lu* iii. 90, "Whv 
should fou fall into so deep an O? 
Let us siipplemcm this with, **As O 
eods Malvolio's name, so we trust that 
he wiU cry O at the end of our practical 
joke upon him,** And Sir Toby seems 
to answer, 'Mf our device falls in this 

!pect*'(fof he appears to have some 

mU about it), *M will beat him till he 
£?.'* Furaess, with some plausi- 
ability, wQtdd assign the *' Ay, or , . . 
cry O t " speech to Sir Andrew. 

1 39' an you] *'The F *and you* 
leems equivalent to ' and an yoUf i\£, 
* and if you,* you being emphatic," 
CapclL We may odd that the F oora- 
monly prints *'and*' for ihe **an'* of 
our teit, though it often pr^fer^ the 
form J sometimes we have the 





reduplication "an if," The word 
"and** (or the Scandinavian fomi or 
the abbreviation *'an") originally in* 
eluded " if" among its meanings, 

14a dttraction^ ek,\ A vivid phmse, 
that might imply some knowledge of 
Latin. Something like it is the poet^s 
use of ** simulation*' (line 143), *^ ob- 
struction" (line 121, note) J ** probation ** 
(tine 133), "revolve" (line 146)1 and a 
host of odier words in the immediate 
context. See also notes 00 i. v, 95, 98, 
and V, 145, 

140* than f&riums] with a possible 
reference to Malvolio*s " all is fortune," 
in line 25. 

142^144, ihis HmulaiiGH . ♦ * &ffw 
to mi\ this disguise of meaning is not so 
easily seen through as the former, yet 
with a little forcing or straining it might 
be made to apply to me. By ** tht 
former" is meant the first line of the 
stanra, viz. **I may command where I 
odote,*' in which Malvolio found no 
** obstruction.** 

143. crush] Cf, "a crash*d neces- 
sity^* in fiinry V. I. ii. 175, Sec also 
former note. 

144. 0V€ry &ni . . , arg\ The verb 
is pfural by attraction to the noun 
** letters," which immediately precedes* 
These deviations from strict grammar 
are common in the earlier Htcmry stages 
of a language, and they subsist even in 
its later colloquial usages* (Cf* line 164. ) 
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[Reads.] If this fcUl into thy hand^ revolve. In my stars 
I am above thee ; but be not afraid of greatness : 

I some are bom greats some achieve greatness^ and 
some have greatness thrust upon them. Thy Fates 
open their hands ; let thy blood and spirit embrace 
them ; and to inure thyself to what thou art like 
to be, cast thy humble slough and appear fresh. 
Be opposite with a kinsman, surly with servants ; 
let thy tongue tang arguments of state ; put thy- 
self into the trick of singularity. She thus advises 
thee that sighs for thee. Remember who com- 

146. stars] stars F; state Lettsom. 
149. upon them] Rowe, etc.; vppon em 



150 



155 



146. revolve] A Latinism ; consider. 

146. In my stars] See i. iii. 135, note; 
and for another reference compare line 
175, " I thank my stars," — a conven- 
tional phrase now, but pronounced 
more seriously by Malvolio. 

148. some are bom, etc.] Here the 
F reading is "some are become," but 
in III. iv. 43 and v. 374, where the 
£ftmous aphorism recurs, "are bom " is 
substituted ; hence Rowe adopted the 
latter reading in this instance also. 
Further, the F "atcheeues" in the 
present passage becomes " atcheeue " in 
in. iv. 45, and "atchieue" in v. i. 374. 

15a blood and spirit] Cf. "whose 
blood and judgement are so well com- 
mingled," Hamlet^ ill. ii. 74; also, 
" Though sometimes it show greatness, 
courage, blood," 1 Henry IV, iii. i. 
181. " Blood " seems almost synonym- 
ous with " spirit," or " courage," with 
a possible further connotation of high 
breeding. 

153. opposite] Used as a noun in 
III. ii. 66. Cf. Cotgrave, ^^Repugner^ 
to repugne, cross, thwart, impugne, 
resist, withstand, contradict, gainesay, 
disagree from, be opposite unto." 

1 54. tang] sound loud with; and some- 
times it means " smack " or " taste." 
In III. iv. 73 we have " langer with " in 
F, but " tang with " in the other Folios. 
It is interesting to remember how 
often some special word, phrase, or 
figure recurs m the same play. See 
note on line 121. For the meaning of 
•* tang," cf. " 'Tis a strange noise, And 
has a tang o' the justice," Fletcher, 
Night IVaiker, III. iv. In 73b Tempest, 



148. achieve] atcheeues F, atcheeue Ff. 
F. 

II. iL 52—" She had a tongue with a 
tan^"— the word occurs in its more 
ordmary sense of noise — "a loud 
dominant sound " (Wright) ; and some 
of this sense is atuched to the word 
here. For the word in a good sense Mr. 
Craig quotes Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Fair Maid of the Ifm, III. L, "very 
good words ; there's a tang in em, and 
a sweet one ; 'tis music" He also re- 
fers to Akerman, Glossary to Wiltshire^ 
ed. 1879, " to tang the bell is to pull 
it" 

154, 155. put . . . singularity] Cf. "He 
seems to be the more noble, in being 
ftmtastical ; a great man, 1 11 warrant, 
73b Wintef^s Tale, IV. iv. 779. 
"Put thyself into the trick of" is a 
little strained, metaphorically—" as- 
sume eccentric manners" or "habits." 
" Trick " appears to be an expression 
of heraldry ; it is used to denote some 
singularity of face, nature, etc. 

156-158. Remember . . . cross- 
gartered] Before commenting upon the 
ta^ion of yellow stockings and cross- 
gartering, we have to notice some ap- 
apparent inconsistencies in the text. 
A lew lines further on ( 1 70, 1 7 1 ) Malvolio 
asserts, " She did commend my yellow 
stockings of late, she did praise my leg 
being cross-gartered " ; and with this 
we must contrast the following, in lines 
204-206: "he will come to her in 
yellow stockings, and 'tis a colour she 
abhors; and cross-garter'd, a &shion 
she detests." And we ask. Did 
Olivia speak ironically to Malvolio, and 
was she heard or overheard bj^ Maria ; 
or does Maria know Malvolio to be 
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mended thy yellow stockings^ and wished ta see 
tkie ever cress-gartired : I say^ remember, Ga ta, 
thm art made^ if thou desires t ta be sa ; if not, 
let me see thee a steward stiii^ the fellow of ser- 1 6o 
vants, and not worthy to touch Fortunis fingers, 
FarewelL She t/tat would alter servkes with thee, 

The Fortunate-Unhappy, 



153-164. She , , - Dmyitgkt] Capcll, etCn 
wiiA tkt€^ the fsriunate vrtkappy daylight F. 



such & fool that her mere suggestion of 
a remark by OUvj^ wiU become his 
fixed belief? But there is another 
difficulty, for we must further ask, Has 
MalvoUo been in the habit of wearing 
yellow stockings and of cross-gajter- 
ing his legs? tm mi&Lress, it seems^ 
** wished to see thet ^mr cross-gartered '* 
(lines iS7i ISS) ; perhaps, therefore, he 
had dressed himself m this wjiy (tt 
times ; ceruinly he is not so dressed on 
this occasion— as he tells us in lines 
I7S^I77» ** I will b* strange, stout, in 
yellow stockings, and cross ■Kurter*d^ 
even with the swiftn^ of putting on," 
And in line 304 this is confirmed by 
Maria : *' he will come to her in yelbw 
stockings » , . and cross - garter'd." 
Moreover, his traditional stage costume 
up to this point is Puritan black. Alto- 
gether, I should say that we have, at 
least in some de^ee, an example of 
those sUght inconsistencies that must 
be expected to occur in dramatic work 
of great extent and variety ; the most 
careful artist of limited scope is liable 
to error^ or takes something Cor 
granted, as he transforms the real 
mlo the ideaL (Introduction, p> xxx.) 
1 have ^d so much because we are 
now in a better position to discriminate 
between the various items of informa- 
tion and conjecture that have been 
brought to bear on the subject of yellow 
stoclSngs and cross-^rtering ; and it 
mtkj be best to say bncfly that the last 
of these fashions may have been re- 
tained by the Puritans after being dis* 
used by others (cf. *' singularity, line 
155) ; that cross-garters were pt^ssihly 
the mark of a fop ; that yellow stock- 
ings ^* appeflj to have been specially 
worn by the young,** and that " Mai- 
volio may have affected youthful fashions 
in dress"' (Wright)^ and that *^ in the 
pretext instanee the fashion (cross- 



gartering) had been exaggerated by 
Malvolio" (Detghton); cl. his ^*ob' 
strudtion in the blood'* (m. iv* ai)* 
See also note on line 183. 

1 57, yellow stockings] The following 
quotations are to the purpose : — ** The 
yeomen attending the Earl of Arundel, 
Lord Windsor, and Mr. Fulke GreviUe, 
were dressed in yellow worsted stock* 
ings," From Henry Gold well's 
account of an entertainment performed 
before Queen Elisabeth in 1 581 
( Steevcns ) , * * They had apnarently gone 
out of fashion in Sir Tnomas CJver- 
burys time, for in his Ckaract^s he 
says of * A Country Gentleman^* ' If he 
goes to Court, it is in yellow stockings* ; 
as if this were a sign of rusticity." 
** The tradition of wearing them sur- 
vives in the costume of the boys at 
Christ's Hospital '' (Wright). See also 
former note, 

158. cross-gartered] Among quota* 
lions that illustrate this fashion are the 
following -—*' Hose garters, going 
aerobe, or ouerthwart, both above and 
beneath the knee," Junius, Nemm- 
€lat0r, 1 58 5, **Ile tell thee, sirrah, 
he *s a fine neat fellow, A spruce slave ; 
I warrant ye, he '11 have His crud 
g^ters cross about the knee," Descrip- 
tion of a serving-man in Porter's Twq 
Angry IV^mm ^ AMngi&n^ 1599. Of 
these two quotations, the first describe* 
the method of tying the garter, and the 
second assigns that article of dress to a 
servant, Fletcher, however^ speaks of 
*• all cross - gartcr'd gentlemen '* ( Tki 
IV&man Hai^Ty 1607, t. ii. ) \ and Ford 
writes {The Levtr's Mdanck&ly^ lt%% 
\\U it)* '* As rare an old youth as ever 
walked cross - garter *d," from which 
passt^e Wright conjectures that ** cross- 
garters were apparently becoming ob- 
solete/' See also note on line 183, 

163. FoHunate^Unhappy^ Shall we 
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DaySgfat and cfaampain di s co v er s not more : this 
is open. I viB be proud, I will read politic 
antbors, I vill baflSe Sir Tobjr, I will wash off 
gross aL quaiuta nce, I will be point-devise the 
very man. I do not now fool mjrself, to let 
imaginatioo jade me, for every reason excites to 
tfais^ that my lady lores me. She did commend 
my yellow stoddr^ of late, she did praise my 
kg being cross-gartered ; and in this she mani- 
fests herself to my love, and with a kind of in- 
junction drives me to these habits of her liking. 
I thank my stars I am happy. I will be strange, 
stout, in >-ellow stockings, and cross-gartered, even 



165 



170 



175 



164. rio^^ni] I>foe,cfc ; r !>■/■■■ F ; d k mmp i m F 3, 4 ; ckamMigm some 
cdd. ; ^sctctn anf] F* iiawmi s m» Fope, disanar m» Huuner, dis^ver ntt 
somecdd. 165. ^v^SdA] /WZfiMiv F. 168L mT iwv] F, iwv some edd. 

saj, "theLoTii]c.Unlovcd,*ar, "Tlie SkeiL Hcxe tbe sense is "to the 

wcahhjoDe wboislove-loni*? mimitest jpaiticnbr." Donee tells us 

164. DmyUgki . . . aurv] <* Brond that tbe ptanse hfts been supplied from 

dajbg^ and open 0000117 does not tbe hboms of tbe needle. Pnnet in 

make things pfainec* Wri^ notes tbe French langua^ denotes a stitch ; 

that the F "champian* (textoal notes) dSmu/, anything mvented, disposed, 



is to be found in the maipn of tbe 
authorised Tenkm of Farkiri zxzriL 
2; another old form of the word is 
''champion,''asinF5,4; andinAo^ 

Z«ar, I. L 65, it takes the form '* cbam- 

pains," whidi I therefore retain in thb .^>^/ii:A<faci,txanslatea byUdall, 1564, 



airanged. "Point-derise " was therefore 
a particnlar sort of patterned lace 
worked with a needle; and the term 
"/wmZ-laoe " is still fiunilar to every 
Mr. Craig ouotes Erasmus, 



furnished even to tbe pointe device,*' 
also Holmshed, Chronicle^ voL iL, 
1577, "furnishing it at point devise." 

169. jad€ tme] Exactly how this 
metaphor ap[^es is not dear; "play 
me a jade's trick " is safe to be|^ with ; 
but what trick ? We may select from, 
" to slip the head out of the collar," 
and {Afuck Ado about Nothings I. i. 
142-145) "I would my horse had 
the speed of your tongue . . . You 
always end with a jade's trick " ; also 
from, " make me appear like a jade," 
"make me ridiculous and con- 
temptible." 

175. stra$tgt\QX, both "be opposite 
with a kinsman " in line 153, ana " put 
thyself into the trick of singularity in 
line 154; it is, however, the first of 
these that "strange" most readily 
refers to ; it includes the general notion 
point devis^ according to a point (of of pride and hautiur. 
exactitude), that is devised or imagined, 176. stoiU\ There is something of 
Le. in the best way imaginable," this also in " stout " (see former note) ; 



text. But for "champian" the ASn 
Eng, Diet, quotes (1601), R. Johnson, 
Kingd, and Commw. (1603), "It hath 
larger champians than Lyguria"; also 
(1653), Holcroft, Procopius, ii. 39, 
" Finding all open champian about the 
Towns there." Also for "champion " 
(1573). Tusser, Husb,^ "In woodland, 
in Champion, Citie, or towne"; and 
(1589) Creene, AfenapkoH, "Menaphon 
looking over the champion of Arcadie." 

164. discovers] See textual notes; 
also line 144, and 11. iv. 94. 

165. open] perfectly plain. 

165, 166, poiitic authors] tMthoTS "who 
write about state afiairs ; Maduavelli 
among them — as we may imagine. 

167. point ' devise] "A shortened 
form of the old phrase at point device, 
equivalent to with great nicety or exacti- 
tude, a translation of Old French i 
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with the swiftness of putting on. Jove and my 
stars be praised ! Here is yet a postscript. 

[Reads.] Tfwu canst not chmse but knoiv who I am. 
If thou tnttriaintst my hve^ let it appear in thy 1 8o 
smiling ; thy smihs became thee well ; therefore in 
my presence still smile^ dear my sweety I prithee. 

Jove, I thank thee. I will smile : I will do every 

thing that thou wilt have me* {Exit 

Fab, I will not give my part of this sport for a pen- 185 

sion of thousands to be paid from the Sophy. 
Sir Ta. I could marry this wench for this device* 
Sir And, So could I toa 
Sir To, And ask no other dowry with her but ^ such 

another jest. 1 90 

Sir And, Nor 1 neither* 
Fab. Here comes my noble gull<;atcher* 



Re-enter Maria. 

Sir To. Wilt thou set thy foot o' my neck? 

Sir And, Or o' mine either? 

Sir To. Shall I play my freedom at tray-tripj and 

become thy bond-slave? 



I9S 



191. nohk^Y^ ffif/^/* SclwnidL 

and cf. "siuly with servants" in line 
1531 abo, **Oft^ have I seen die 
haiig^ty cardinal , , . A5 stoul and 
proud ai he were lord of all," t Henry 
VL U U 187. 

177. Jm^l Here and in line 183, and 
elsewhere in the play^ "Jove has 
prob&bly replaced the word " God," in 
defereocc to the statute of James t* 
against profanation. "Jove" as an 
adjuration sounds vtry strange in the 
mouth of MalvoliOp wkh hii Puritan 
attribiites. 

I S3* / wtii tmiU] Up to the present 
Mai vol jo has htxs\ dressed in black, 
and of countenance Puritanical, withoiil 
a iimik ; tience both chang;cs are 
amusing, the part foppbh, part old- 
fashioned domes, and the foolish ia.ee 
beaming with smiles. 



1S5, pari &f\ share in, 

186. Sophyl The Shah of Peim as 
m The Menhani €f Venktt U, i, 25, 
"Sophy "(Sail, '* dect ^')wasa title borne 
by the sovereigns of Persia — the Safavi 
dynasty— from 1 505 - 1 725 . In 1599 
Sir Robert Shirley returned from an 
enabas^' to the Shah or Sophv, and he 
boasted of the rewards he bad Tcceivcd 
from the Persian monarch, llpfjce the 
allusion in the teat — "a pension, etc,** 
The accottnt of tbe tiavcls of Sir R. 
Shirley and his two brothers was 
printed in 1600. (Introdueiion, p. 

195, iray-iripl " A game with cards, 
played with dice a« wdl as with cards, 
the success in which chiefly depended 
ttjjon the throwing of treys {i.r, 
threes), HaliiwclL The foliowing 
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Sir And, V faith, or I either? 

Sir To. Why, thou hast put him in such a dream, 
that when the image of it leaves him he must 
run mad. ' 200 

^tfr.Nay, But*say true; does it work upon him? 

Sir To. Like aqua-vitae with a midwife. 

Mar. If you will then see the fruits of the sport, mark 
his first approach before my lady ; he will come 
to her in yellow stockings, and 'tis a colour she 205 
abhors ; and cross-gartered, a fashion she detests ; 
and he will smile upon her^ which will now be so 
unsuitable to her disposition, being addi cted t o a 
melancholy jis she is^ that it cannot but turn him 
uito a notable contempt. If you will see it, 210 
follow me. 
• Sir To. To the gates of Tartar, thou most excellent 
devil of wit ? 

Sir And. I '11 make one too. [Exeunt. 

202. aqua-Vita] Ff, Aqua vite F. 208. /<> a] F; /<i F 3, 4, Rowe, 

Pope. 212. gates of Tartar] F, gates Tartar F 4, gates ^ Tartar^ Rowe, 

gates of Tartarus Coll. MS. 



(quoted by Reed) occurs in Machiavell's 
Dogge (1619) : 

" But leaving cards, lett 's goe to dice 

awhile, 
To passage, treitrippe, hazarde, or 

mumchknce . . . 
And trippe without a treye makes 

had-I-wist 
To sitt and moume among the 

sleepers' rancke." 
The game may have varied ; some 
think it resembled hop -Scotch, or 
Scotch-hop, and the conjecture is not 
altogether unwarranted by contemporary 
references. The following is also to 
the point: "Giocare al nove, to play 
at noven, or tray-trip, also to play at 
nine-holes," Torriano, It. Dict.y 1656 
(quoted by Wright). Craig compares 
"Where he did play at tre trip for 
tray," Sir J. Suckling, Campaign, The 
word occurs also in the Epistle to the 
Terrible Priests of Penry and John 



Udall, 1588, and in Appius and Virginia 
(1575) ; <^so in Jonson and Davenant. 

201. does it work upon himf] Cf. 
"Like poison given to work a great 
time after," The Tempest ^ ill. iii. 105. 

202. Like aqua-vita^ etc] (cf. eau de 
vie). Why "strong waters" should 
act specially upon midwives I am unable 
to discover, but we may suppose that 
they were addicted to the drink. Juliet's 
nurse twice calls for aqua-vita, 

208. addicted /i^] in an earlier neutral 
sense, and not necessarily of some bad 
habit; " habitually inclined to," "dis- 
posed to." 

212. Tartar] This form is used by 
Shakespeare for Tartarus, the poetical 
term for the Inferiox "lower regions." 
Mr. Craig compares Spenser's "Tar- 
tary " ; also the old play Tancred and 
Gismunda (1591), IV. i., " And 
Parthie, moved by the grieved ghost Of 
"Her late husband that in Tartar dwells." 
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ACT III 



SCENE I. — Olivia's Garden. 



Enter ViOLA, and Clown with a tabor, 

Vio. Save thee, friend, and thy music. Dost thou 

live by thy tabor ? 
Clo, No, sir, I live by the church. 
Via. Art thou a churchman ? 
Clo, No such matter, sir : I do live by the church ; for 

I do live at my house, and my house doth stand 

by the church. 
Via, So thou mayest say, the king lies by a beggar, 

if a beggar dwell near him ; or, the church stands 

by thy tabor, if thy tabor stand by the church. 
Clo, You have said, sir. To see this age ! A sentence 

is but a cheveril glove to a good wit: how 



ID 



Olivia's garden Pope ; A garden Rowe. 
8. lies] lyes F, lives Capell, etc, 12. 

ehn^ril Rowe. 



2. thy] F ; the Ff, Rowe, etc 
cheveril] Var. '73, cheu'rill F, 



2. tabcr] a small drum used by 
clowns and jesters. In his reply the 
Clown plays on the word " by,'* and it 
has been supposed that he purposely 
misunderstood "Tabor "for "Tavern.'' 
See note on line 6, below. But the 
equivoque does not necessarily imply so 
much. Cf. " All I live by is with the 
awl," in Julius Casar^ I. i. 24. Cf. 
also ** if thy tabor stand by the church," 
in line 10. 

4. churchman] ecclesiastic. 

6, 7. my house . . . church] It has been 
noticed above (Introduction, p. zxxviii, 
and note on ii. iv. 51) that Feste is no 
ordinary clown, but privileged in many 
ways ; and Hutson is of opinion, that 
** When Shakespeare wrote thb, he was 
probably conceiving Feste as a retainer 
of the Lady Olivia's father, settled hard 
by the church, and with some here- 
ditary claim to service and preferment 
in it, but as having missed his voca- 
tion in some way, and fallen back upon 
this, his real vocation as a jester, in lieu 



of the other living, greatly helped in 
the new walk bv the dericai training he 
had received. But others identify 
Feste with Dick Tarleton, Court Jester 
till 1584, when he was " turned away " 
(cf. I. v. 17); he joined Leicester's 
company of players, and died in 1^88. 
Tarleton also kept a tavern in Gracious 
(Gracechurch) Street, near the tower 
of St. Benet's. Cf. " by the church," 
above ; also note on v. 37. 

8. lies by] ue. resides, lodges, dwells. 
An emendation "lives" has been pro- 
posed, but the jest is maintained quite 
as well by "lies." 

9, 10. sta$tds by] "is supported by" 
appears to be one of the meanings. 

12. cheveril] Fr. chevreau, O. Fr. 
chevrelf a kid. The soft kid leather is 
easily stretched ; cf. Henry VJIL ii. 
iii» 32, 33, "Your soft cheveril con- 
science ... if you might please to 
stretch it." For the thought we may 
cf. Cothumo versatilior^ Erasmus, Ad, 
56; and for "cheveril glove," Mr. 
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quickly the wnx^ ade may be turned out- 
vaid! 

Vifi. Kay, that 's ocrtain : tfaqr that dally nicdy with 1 5 
irords may quickly make them wanton. 

Ci^. I would therefore my sister had liad no name, 
sir. 

Vw. \^liy > man ? 

Cb. Why, sr. her name 's a word ; and to dally with 20 
that wofd m^t make my sister wanton. But 
indeed words are veiy nscals since bonds dis- 
graced them. 

Jiv. Thy reason, man? 

Off. Troth, sir, I can yield 3^ou none without words ; 2 5 
and words are grown so fiJse, I am loath to prove 
reason mith Aem. 



17. kmdi^ F; ia^F3,4, Rove, Pbpe^ Hanmer. 



Cimig qootes ffantfirid, SWiff, rni. I, 
( 1 595y, *' Hoe, hold this g^ore this milk- 
white dkcaerin gkae." 

15, Id. ikey tkmi dmlJy miafy . . . 
wmMim\ those who pbj ineeniooslT 
with work win easily gi^ diem m 
double mranii^. 

22, 23. wtr£ . . . ikam\ an obscure 
passi^ It mar mean (i) since definite 
meanmgswereassigDedtotbem; thoogh 
this (see Appendix II.) seems contra- 
dicted by Shakespeare's own use of 
words, and by the Clown s ^Kcdi, lines 
II-14 ("Yon hare . . . oatwaid"); 
(2) since restrictions were pboed upon 
actiDg by the Pzrry Comdl in idooand, 
1601. By the first Order, that of 22nd' 
June 1600, all play-houses were to be 
shot op except the Globe and the For- 
tone, which were allowed two per- 
fonnances a week, bat not during Ltet 
or any time of sickness. The authorities, 
howcrer, were powerless to cany these 
restrictions into effect. Deighton notes, 
" A play opon words in Uie sense of 
(i) since they have been disgraced by 
bcinc put into bonds (into confinement), 
and (2) since they were used in money 
bonds." But I hardly think we can 
find the clue in any of these conjectures ; 
nor is any afforded by the Qown's reply 
to Viola's inquiry, " Thy reason, man?" 
(lines 24-27). But perhaps we may 



di sc o f ei a kindred thought in Bacon's 
Adpmmamumt §f Learmmg^ ii. xiv. 11, 
'* Let us cnnsirtrr the frlse appeiusnca 
that are imposed imoo ui*^ wor3^ 
which are finmed ana i^yplied according 
to the oooceit and capacities of the 
Tolgar sort ; and although we think we 
govern our words, and prescribe it well 
hfmattbtm mt vmlgms saUiemdatm mt 
smfiaUes; jret certain it b that words, 
as a Tartar s bow, do shoot back upon 
the understanding of the wisest aiKl 
migfatLly entangle and pervert the judge- 
ment" See also note on lines iS, 27. 
(Less likely, but just worth mentioning, 
, is the passage in De AtigmmHs, vi. ii., 
which condemns the practice of train- 
ing modem languages into the ancient 
measures, etc.) 

26, 27- Wnij €tft grOWH • • • TtASOH 

with tkem'\ and because of "the fiilse 
appearances that are imposed npon us 
by words" (see former note), I am 
unwilling to defend my position (or, 
esublish the reasonableness of what I 
say) \xf means of them. From the con- 
text of the passage in The Adoatuement 
of Learning quoted in the former note, 
we may here add, " It is almost neces- 
sary in all controversies ... to imitate 
.the wisdom of the mathematicians in 
; setting down in the very beginning the 
.' definitions of our words ... it must 
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Via. 






Clo. 



I warrant thou art a meny fellow, and carest for 

nothing* 

Not so, sir, I do care for something; but in my 30 

conscience^ sir, I do not care for you : if that be 

to care for nothing, sir, I would it would make 

you invisible. 

Art not thou the Lady Olivia's fool ? 

No, indeed, sir; the Lady Olivia has no folly: 35 

she will keep no fool, sir, till she be married ; and 

fools are as like husbands as pilchards are to 

herrings, the husband *s the bigger. I_am indeed — -^" 

not her fool, but her corrupter of words, 

I saw thee late at the Count Orsino^s. 40 

Foolery, sir, does w*alk about the orb like the sun ; 

it shines every where. I would be sorry, sir, but 

the fool should be as oft with your master as 

with my mistress. I think I saw your wisdom 

there. 4S 



^y. Hki\ F iike t& KcighlJcy; pikhards] CapeU, etc, Pikktrs F; art] ¥, 
omitted Keightley conj, 40^ Couni\ F, Z?w^^ Rowe, 41. d^s\ F, he dms 
Rowe; arb , . , mn ;] Theabald, etc. ; Orhe , , . Sun, F; &rh^ , * , mn ; 
CapcU; ^rb; ^ . , mn^ Dyce, Hydson. 



be confessed that it h not possible to 
divorce ourselves from the klladcs uTid 
fiiJse appearances/* 

2S-3J.] These lines m*y be a quibble 
<m the proverb, *' Somewhat is belter 
than nothmg/* 

37. fikhards] F "pikhers/* The 
spelling varied even in Shakespeare's 
Ume (Wright). 

39- £^rruptir qf w^rds] '* Without 
rcgiud to tne purenesst pleasantness, 
and (as 1 may call it) lawRilness of the 
phrase or word," Adrnm^erfient q/ Ltarn- 
ingt J» iv* a« It is worth while to note 
that both Bacon &nd Shakespeare ridi- 
cule and condemn all ^' peculiar quaint 
dfcctmtioG of words/' all ** dallying 
nkely with words" yet that each writer 
in that age of general exuberance and 
experiment m iSnguage, found it hard 
to refrain from woiti-play ^f some 
sort I Shakespeare at any rate from 
first to last indulged the habit, nor 
did he by any means restrict it to the 
clowD element among bis characters. 




See also the author*s Haniib0^ iff 
Shak^^p^m^f page 438 ; abo Appendii 

41* dm] If we admit an implied 

subject for this verb (see textual notes), 
we must compare note on V, iSa ; see 
also neit note, 

41. ahut the ^b] L^. the earth, Cf, 
" this orb of the earth," CarMattm, V. 
vi. 127, Dyce would place a semicoloa 
after " orb," but there is little tochooie 
between his punctuation and that of 
the text. The F reading is, '* Foolery 
sir, does walk about the orb tike the 
sun, it shines ever>^where,** 

42, 43. / n^uid , . . fkpu/it At] I 
should be sorry if the fool should not 
be. The " w5uld**m ''Iwould be sorry** 
(cf. the Irish idiom) is used dcrcrcntlally 
and colloquially, and the u^ b to be 
met with in many writers besides 
Shakespeare. For the ** but," see 
Abbott, S 124, MidcC iHmiy/K tv, 
iii* n- 

44. ^mr wudam] Cf» Ami^my ^nd 
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Vio. Nay, an thou pass upon me, 1 11 no more with 
thee. Hold, there 's expenses for thee. 

Clo. Now Jove, in his next commodity of hair, send 
thee a beard! 

Vio. By my troth, 1 11 tell thee, I am almost sick for 
one, though I would not have it grow on my chin. 
Is thy lady within ? 

Clo. Would not a pair of these have bred, sir? 

Vio. Yes, being kept together and put to use. 

Clo, I would play Lord Pandarus of Phrygia, sir, to 
bring a Cressida to this Troilus. 

Vio. I understand you, sir ; 'tis well begged. 

Clo. The matter, I hope, is not great, sir, begging but 
a beggar : Cressida was a beggar. My lady is 
within, sir. I will construe to them whence 
)rou come; who you are and what you would 



46c €m\ Vop^amdY. 
Uggimg^ Pope, hgpnfr, F. 



47. [Gives him i^ piece of money] Hanmer. 
6a cgmstnu\ Steevens, etc, constgr F. 



SO 



55 



60 



58. 



Cluptarm^ I. iL 20^ "Vex not his 
presdenGe" (quoted by Denton). 

46. fass mOmi wu] mmke ^okes at my 
expense. The metaphor is probably 
liom fencing. 

47. expemsts] Put humorously for 
•* somethmg for you to spend." 

4S. /» >Ur . . . kairl when next ^e 
sends mortals a cargo of hair. For 
• * commodity " in the sense of ** cargo " 
or "consignment," ct 1 Henry IV, 
I. ii. 93 ; cf also the following : " What 
will he be by that time he comes to the 
commodotie of a beard ? '* Sir Thomas 
^fort (ed. Dyce), p. 63. See also 
Appendix I. p. iSl. 

50, 51. sick fir one\ i.e. Orsino's. 

53. Aave bred] Cf. Merchant of 
Venicey I. iii. 98, ^* Ant. Is your gold 
and silver ewes and rams? Shyloch, 
I cannot tell, I make it breed as fiist." 
Cf. also I. iii. 139, and Venus and 
Adonis t 768, "gold that's put to use 
more gold begets." To trace these 
recurrences of metaphor in Shakespeare 
— and to metaphor we may add words, 
expressions, allusions, is more than 
interesting ; it is profoundly instructive ; 
and although much of this literary 
material, e,g. Tartar, Pandarus, Cres- 



sida, commodity, element, haggard in 
the context — ^is the common property 
of Elixabethan writers, yet the work oif 
Shakespeare is so vast and so varied, 
and his employment of thb common 
property is so individual, that the com- 
mentator will do well to exceed rather I 
than &11 short of the requirements of 
reader or student , 

54. put to use] i.e. interest; see 
former note, especially the quotation 
from Venus and Adonis, Cf. also 
Sonnet, vi 5, " That use is not for- 
bidden usury," etc 

58, 59. begging but a beggar] seeing 
that I merely ask in behalf of one who 
was herself a beggar. For suggestions 
in regard to punctuation, see textual J 
notes. ^ 

59. Cressida was a beggar] Cf. also 

<* The lazar kite of Cressid's kind," | 
Henry V. ii. i. 8a This legend was 
probably derived by Shakespeare from 
Henr^*son's Testament of Cresseid— 
"This sail thow go begging fra hous 
to hous. With cop and clappar lyke ane 
lazarous." i 

6a construe] explain ; F has "con- 
ster," a frequent torm of the word at 
this time. 
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are out of my welkin ; I might say ** element," 
but the word is overworn, , [£jtit, 

Fi^.y This fellow 's wise enough to play the fool, , 

And to do that well craves a kind of wit: 6$ 

He must observe their mood on whom he jests^ 

ISs. arg] F J i> Ff, Rowe, etc. 64. fiihw V] Stcevens, etCt, f^Heim h F* 



63. wflktn , . , ^kmtni] In Saiirtt* 
masfix^ which is possibly of eadier 
date thaji Twe/ftk I^i^ki^ mtich ridicuk 
U thrown on the use of the word •* cle- 
roent," e.g. ' * (as my ninglc says) Hb out 
of my element " ; and this may have 
had some weight with Shakespeare in 
thus making Feste humorously substi- 
tute "welkm" for the word Ihat had 
become " over -worn." After this 
apologYi however, the poet thinks 
himself at liberty to employ the semU 
vulgamed term at his will, as in II J* 
iv, 130, and elsewhere in his works 
gcnemliy. Ai to **cleTnciit/' see the 
note on it. iii« 10 ; btit further, the 
word came to be used specially for the 
air, and then for the sky, as in *' the 
complejdon of the element" {JuUus 
Casar^ U nu 1 28)* Later, as m thi$ 
instance^ it sometimes meant **ii^ion/* 
*' habitual residence/* ** one's proper 
sphere"; cL "The happy birds that 
change their sky," Tennyson» /» Me- 
moriam (xv.) (^'Coelum non animum 
mutant," etc.). Lastly, it may hare 
borrowed some notion of the Pytha- 
gorean (or Ptolemaic) '* spheres, and 
Ibus have incurred a greater risk of 
becoming '* overworn." And as to 
"wdkb/* the pcwt meant to say, 
** You see that we can hardly dispense 
with ■ element ' j any attempt at a 
synonym may result in somctning still 
more fantastic or out of taste. It 
may be added that '* welkin '* corre- 
sponds only to one of the meaningii of 
•'element,*' namely, *'sky," and not 
to its meaning in the text. Hence the 
humour of the interchange* See also 
note on L i. 35. 

63. averwarnl Occurs again in Venus 
and Adtmiif 866, as **oVrworn." For 
a modem use, cf, Tennyson's "All he 
was is overworn*' {In Mtmmium^ L). 

64*72.] The following paraphrase of 
this speech will be followed by one or 
two notes on special difficulties:— 
** This clown is clever— I might say 



wise — enough to shine in bis profession ^ 
for to play the professional fool wirh 
credit requires not a little of real 
wisdom* In order to be successful, the 
fool must carefully notice the humour 
of those persons on whom he is about 
to practise Ms fooling ; he must have 
due regard to their rank, and must 
adapt his jests to the occasion* He 
should always proceed with discretion, 
and choose his game, and never act 
like the untrained hawk which strikes 
at any and every bird that it sees. But 
to practise this discretion in fooling 
requires as much talent as in many an 
achievement of wisdom ; for the pranks 
of the fool, if played with judgment, 
are a kind of wisdom in folly ; but when 
wise men stoop to folly, they utterly 
ruin their reputation for wisdom,^* See 
also note on lines 6S and 72* below. 

64. piay tht f&&f\ " It may be men* 
tioned that Trbculo is described as *'■* 
jester*'* Although the jester and the 
fool are usually professionals in the 
telinue of some great personage, the 
distinction between jester, fool, and 
clown is not always preserved; e^» 
Touchstone the cic-wn is **lhe clownish 
fool out of your father's court," and Feste 
the dimfu is *' Feste, the jester, my lord; 
a fool that the tady Olim's father took 
much delight in** (see Tk€ Tem^ni, 
Arden edition, p. 178)* 

65.] The metre of this line is doubt- 
ful ; possibly we should scan, '' And 
to do I that I well | craves | a kind | of 
wit.** 

65* r^ ^ . . . Wft} Ct ** To plaie 
the fool well, jt behooueth a man first 
to be wise J ^ Guaxzo's CimU Conner- 
safUn, translated by *' G, Pettie *' (pub* 
1 5S6), quoted by Fumcss. Thb passi^ 
IS probably referred to in JonsoA 
Poiiaster^ iv. iii*, "I have read in a 
book that to play the fool wisely is 
high wisdom.**^ The "book** here 
referred to may possibly be Proverbs 
stiu 23, 
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The quality of persons, and the time, 
And, like the haggard, check at every feather 
That comes before his eye. This is a practice 
, As full of labour as a wise man's art ; 
For folly that he wisely shows is fit ; 
But wise men, folly-fall'n, quite taint their wit 



70 



EnUr Sir Toby Belch and Sir Andrew Aguecheek. 

Sir To. Save you, gentleman. 
Vio. And you, sir. 

67. of persons^ F, of the penom Rowe, etc 68. And;\ And F, A5?/ John- 
son and others, Nor Harness, And not Keigfatley. 7a wist ina»Cs\ Hanmer, 
Capell, etc, Wiu-mans F. 72. wiu men, foUy-ftUFn^ quiU tawU\ Rann ; 
wisemens folly faUu, quite taint F ; IVise nuns folly falne, quite taint F 2 ; wise 
mens folly fain, quite taint F 3, 4 ; wise nun*s, folly faifn, quite taints Theo- 
bald ; wise men* s folly skewn^ quite taints Hanmer and others ; wise men^s folly- 
falPn, quite taints Warburton ; wiu men*s folly, falPn, quite taints Malone, 
Halliwell ; wise men*s folly falPn quite taints Collier ; wise men, f ally-fain, 
quite taint Capell, etc. ; wise men, folly-blown, quite taint Anon. ap. Canib. 



67. The quality . . . time] Cf. the 
proverb, "II fiiut prendre le temps 
comme il est, et les gens comme ils sonL" 

68. And, like] Craig compares, 
"Yea though Christ from the skyes 
held out never so moving lures unto 
us, all of them, haggard-Uke, will we 
turn tayle to" (Nash, Chrises Tears 
over Jerusalem), It will be seen from 
the textual notes that various emenda- 
tions are proposed; the "nor" of 
Harness is perhaps the best, and 
** nor "or " not " suits the sense which 
I retain in the paraphrase. At first 
sight the meUphor of the " haggard," 
etc., appears to be, as so often in 
Shakespeare, a pictorial repetition of a 
previous statement ; the jester must 
nave discretion in regard to the mood, 
the person, the time ; he must not 
" check at every feather " ; and further, 
this observing of mood, person, and 
time is a practice "full of labour" 
(line 70). but some will say, "let us 
take 'every feather' to stand not for 
persons, but for matter of jesting" ; 
even thus, however, we find it difficult 
to believe that the poet so doubtfully 
and abruptly thrust this alien applica- 
tion of the figure into the middle of his 
train of thought ; on the other hand, 
eiven its more obvious application, no 
figure could more exactly illustrate and 
emphasise the reflection that precedes 



(viz. the four lines, "This fellow's 
. . . and the time "). As to the text, 
I admit that the change from " And " 
to "Nor" or "Not" savours of 
violence ; vet we may compare, 
" Heaven doth with us as we with 
torches do, Not light them for them- 
selves, etc.," Measure for Measure, 

I. i. 34, 35- 

68. like the haggard] See note on 

II. V. 117. "Hapard" is firom the 
Fr. hagard, wild ; it means a wild, un- 
trained hawk. Cotgrave gives * * Faulcon 
hagard, A Faulcon that preyed for her 
selfe long before she was taken." 

68. c£!ck at] See note on 1 1, v. 117. 

69. This] viz. "observe their mood, 
etc^* 

Ti* fit] fitting fooling; "wisdom in 
folly " (see paraphrase, lines 64-72). 

72. But . . . wit] This readinug is 
Rann's, which is essentially that of 
Capell, and identically that which was 
at first proposed by Theobald. For 
the F reading and other suggestions, 
see textual notes, and for the inter- 
pretation, see the paraphrase in note on 
lines 64-72. 

75 (next page).] Fumess thinks that 
Sir Andrew^s French is limited to these 
four words, and that "when Viola 
replies to him he is out of his depth, 
and has to respond in English, after 
catching the one word *serviteur.*" 
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Sir And. Dieu vous garde^ monsieur, 75 

Vio. Et vous aussi ; voire serviteur. 

Sir And. I hope, sir, you are ; and I am yours. 

Sir To, Will you encounter the house? my niece is 

desirous you should enter, if your trade be to her. 
Vio, I am bound to your niece, sir : I mean, she is the 80 

list of my voyage. 
Sir To, Taste your legs, sir : put them to motion. 
Vio, My legs do better understand me, sir, than I 

understand what you mean by bidding me taste 

my legs. 85 

Sir To, I mean, to go, sir, to enter. 
Vio, I will answer you with gait and entrance. But 

we are prevented 

Enter OLIVIA and MARIA. 

Most excellent accomplished lady, the heavens 
rain odours on you I 90 

Sir And, That youth *s a rare courtier. " Rain odours ! " 
well. 

75. vous garde] vous garde Var. '73, vou guard F. 76. vous aussi] vatu 
aussi Pope, vowz ousie F ; votre serviteur] vostre seruiture F. 86. go] F, go 
in Keightley. 87. gait] gate F. 88. Maria] Rowe, Gentlewoman F. 



78. Will you encounter ^ etc,] This is 
a match of high-sounding words be- 
tween Sir Andrew and Viola, rather 
than a hit at the euphuists ; but else- 
where the euphuistic style is freely 
ridiculed by Shakespeare — and, we 
should add, not unfrequently employed 
by him. 

79. trade] business. 

81. list] originally a border of cloth ; 
hence any lx>rder, or boundary, or 
limit ; as here, the limit or goal of a 
journey. 

82. Taste] only in part an affecta- 
tion. Steevens compares Chapman's 
Odyssey^ Bk. 2 1st, **He now began 
To taste the bow '* ; cf. also 1 Henry 
IV, IV. i. 119, "Let me taste my 
horse." Less strained, the metaphor 
occurs again in this play (ill. iv. 255). 

83. understand]s\AvAMTAtx, For an- 
other example of the quibble, see Tivo 
Gentlemen of Verona^ 1 1, v. 28 ; and it 
may even be found in Paradise Lost 
(vi. 625-627). 



87. gaif] with a pun on "gate." 
"Gait" and "gate" are really derived 
from "get," not "^o." 

88. prevented] in one of its older 
senses— anticipated (and so hindered). 

89. 90. Most excellent . . . you] As 
Fumess notes, the dialogue between 
Viola and Olivia, when they are alone, 
is in verse ; and Walker is of opinion 
that this and the next speech of Viola 
should be metrically arranged ; he 
further writes "excellent-accomplished" 
with a hyphen. 

91. Rain ofburs] This fisict adorned 
by fancy may be found in almost all 
poets, even to the latest of them, where 
we have 4t delightfully elaborated: 
"balmy drops in summer dark slide 
from the bosom of the stars"; "all 
starry culmination drop Balm dews" 
(Tennyson). As to Shakespeare, cf. 
"Heavens rain grace" (The Tempest, 
ni. L 75), and "No sweet stspersion 
shall the heavens let £U1" (ibid, IV. 
L 18). 



98 TWELFTH NIGHT; OR, [Acxni. 

Via. My matter hath no voice, lady, but to your own 

most pregnant and vouchsafed ear. 
Sir And. "Odours," "pr^^ant," and "vouchsafed": 95 

I '11 get 'em all three all ready. 
Oli. Let the garden door be shut, and leave me to my 

hearing. 

[Exeunt Sir Toby, Sir Andrew, and Maria. 

Give me your hand, sir. 
Via. My duty, madam, and most humble service. 100 

Oli. What is your name ? 

Via. Cesario is your servant's name, fair princess. 
Oli. My servant, sir ! *Twas never merry world 

Since lowly feigning was call'd compliment 

You're servant to the Count Orsino youth. 105 

Via. And he is yours, and his must needs be yours : 

Your servant's servant is your servant, madam. 
Oli. For him, I think not on him : for his thoughts, 

Would they were blanks rather than fill'd with me ! 
Via. Madam, I come to whet your gentle thoughts no 

96. all ready, '\ Malone, etc. ; already, F, F 2 ; ready. F 3, 4, etc 105. 
You 're] Capell, etc. ,yareF ; Count] F, Duke Rowe. 

94. pregnanf\ See 11. ii. 29, note. high degree, and (line 99) offexs her 

96. all ready] This reading is hand. This Cesario (line 100) iptoh- 
Malone's, who remarks that the re> ably withholds ; whereupon, for further 
petition of "all" is proper to Sir assurance, Olivia asks his name. At 
Andrew. the words "your servant,** she retorts 

97, 98. my hearing] It has been said with the rebuke implied in our note, 
that all is &ir in language within the which must therefore be rendered, "a 
bounds of intelligibility ; m "my hear- base pretence of humility'*; and we 
ing,** whatever its gerundial or other may compare "lowly courtesies** in 
grammatical nature, we certainly have Julius Casar^ in. i. 36. See also the 
a rare phrase ; not less rare if we quotation from Bandello, Appendix I. 
supply "of the messenger.*' Most p. 184. Of course we notice the 
prooably it imitates in some degree forced antithesis between "your ser- 
one of the meanings of the word vant** and "my servant*'; and to 
"audience." the above paraphrase "pretence of 

103. *7\»flj . . . world] As in humility," we add " for you are not mcx 
Measure for Measure^ III. ii. 6; also servant." See also quotation firom 
jp Henry VI, IV. ii. 9, " it was never t Henry VI, in former note, and the 
merry world in England since gentle- entry in Promus^ Fol. 126, "A mery 
men came up." world when the simplest may cor- 

104. lowly feigning] At the former rect" 

interview (i. v. 300-302) Olivia had 108. For him] as r^;ards him 

soliloquised, "'I am a gentleman.' (Abbott, § 149). 

I *11 be sworn thou art" Therefore, 109. blanks] Once more in the same 

in spite of the dialo^e that follows, play the poet avails himself of some 

and of lines 132-136 m this scene, she special use of a word (see 11. ir. iii). 

is convinced that Viola b a youth of The figure is obvious. 
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On his behalf, 
OIL O ! by your leave, I pray you, 

I bade you never speak again of him : 
But, would you undertake another suit, 
I had rather hear you to solicit that 
I Than music from the spheres. 
Vm Dear lady, — 1 1 5 

OIL Give me leave, beseech you. I did send, 
After, the last enchantment you did here, 
A ring in chase of you : so did I abuse 
Myself, my servant, and, I fear me, you: 
Under your hard construction must I sit, 1 20 

To force that on you, in a shameful cunning, 
Which you knew none of yours : what might you think ? 
Have you not set mine honour at the stake, 
And baited it with all the unmuzzled thoughts 
That tyrannous heart can think ? To one of your 
receiving 125 



114, / had] F» I'd Fope, etc* 115. Dear} Dttrt F, O i/^r^j/ Haiuncr. 

116. Giv4\ F, Nay^ give Cupel L 1 17. emhm^meni ycu did htrt] Thirl by, 

Wwburton, etc ; ttH-AnHtm^ni y&a did ktan F, F 2 [ksar F 3, 4) j €mthanimmi 
{jt&u did hear) Hanmcr, Johnson, V^ar. *73f etc, Me^on. 



1 14. i^ i4^iii£\ See I. v. 307, nole. 

115. mmic frt^m the tjifkeris\ This is 
the Py thagof eap iioctrine thai the planets 
and stars form concentric spheres re- 
volving in a" haniiony unheard by 
mortals. It %J^d% 4 place in the 
Ripumc (Bk. m. eh, xiv.) of PlaiOj 
and from bis day almost to our own 
many poets and prose writers have 
adopted it seriously, or as imaginative 
mAtcrUL In Shakespeare the best 
examplo h found in the Altrckant of 

117. Afar . . , here] '* After the 
enchantment your presence worked in 
my affections." We can hardly im- 
prove upon this paraphrase by War- 
turton, to whom (mdependenlly of 
Thirlby) we are [udebted for the read- 
ing "here*** The F **heare"* is cer- 
lajnly a mkprint. See also note on 
V. 74, and Appendix 1, p. 1S4. F'or 
**do" used transitively, see Abbott^ 

I 303* 

iiS. ahistl decdved^ wronged, etc*, 
as ia V. 19, 



IIQ, Uffdir . , . c^nstrmtim] You 

will think hardly of me — I shall cotne 
under your condemnation. 

121, 7)?/ar<r<r} See II. ii, 6, note, 
\%z. 9i&m\ Seic 1. iii. loS, nme. 

122, migkfi See note on 1* L 23. 

123, staJt£] This and "baited" (line 
124) and "unmn^led** (line 124) are 
metaphors from bear-baiting ; tbey are 
met with frequently in the literature of 
the period ; a. Aia^b^tk^ v. vii. r, or 
in this play^ ir. v* 8, Here the "un* 
muzzled tlioughts" represent the dogs 
that were set upon the chained bear. 

125-117.] We may avoid the Alex- 
andrine of line 125 by arranping thus : 
"To one of your receiving enough 
is shown ; 
A cyproi^ not a bosom, hides my 

heart 
So, let me hear you speak. ^' 
This, as I think, must have been the 
poct^s metrical intention* 

125* cfytmr receivitig] of your ready 
apprehension. 
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Enough is shown ; a cypress, not a bosom, 
Hides my heart. So, let me hear you speak. 

Vio. JjUiy^'^Mit- 

Olu That *s a degree to love. 

Vio. No, not a grize ; for 'tis a vulgar proof 
That very oft we pity enemies. 

Olu Why, then, methinks 'tis time to smile again. 



130 



126. cypress] Rowe and most edd. ; Cipresse F, F 2, 3 ; Cipress F 4 ; cyprus 
Theobald, etc 127. Hide5\ F, Hideth some edd., Conceals or Ccvers 

Keightley conj. ; my\ F ; my poort Ff, Rowe, and many edd. ; fiu\ F, us Rowe, 
iu, and others. 129. griu\ F, gricc Ff, Rowe, etc ; grise Steevens. 



126. €yprtss\ In the note on 11. iv. 52 
we have some account of the thin, 
0aiiae<pke or crape material, mostly 
black in colour, and known as Cyprus ; 
there a}so the probable derivation of 
the word was given, though some 
would connect with Fr. cripes^ Lat 
trispmn* Palsgrave has, "Cn>res for 
a woman's necke-crespe,'* and Cot- 
nave, **Crespe: m. Opres ; also, 
Ci^bweb Lawne.** The following 
occun in Jonson*s Ev€ry Mam in Ais 
i im m mr i **To conceal such reall 
ornaments as these, and shaddow their 
skMrie* as a Millaner*s wile do's 
her wrought stomadier, with a smokie 
lawne, or a blacke cypressc" We 
may abo <)uote Milton s well-knovm 
"ikWe stvie of cvpress lawn," // 
iVms^w*^ 3$, In tdts instance, how- 
exx^r, >n^ haxf not so mudi the material 
a$ ihc k<^ivh)cf or veil made of the 
imicrial; this may be seen from the 
^v|)owin£: **VeUre-^li, shadowes, 
VailcK Lawn«s Scutes Sipres, or 
IVy\<^niof:f^ thai wvmvfn used to weare 
\M\e ihcir fc»v>« v>r f.viehcad$ to keepe 
tK<^iu h\m\ ihe Sunne,*' Florio, //. 
/V,/» 5 ami in Iv^n Hcywvxxl*s pUy of 
« V .Vfc*' ^''jf we rc*d, *'* Sipers bwath- 
KAn\b« lil^Mis and sleeve laces.** Cf. 
aU^ Hall, iHrvw*., "Long and laige 
i;;aimei\u %M^ hlcvi-e saiten panned with 
Mj^ivi," Kunher» ihe wvvrd in our 
levt denxMt^ lu^l the veil only ; it has 
I^^Mv a iKuihle meaniiu^ : the 6rst, 
as in ike |>its$a^ fivHn MiUvHi, being 
si^estix^ v4' Mdness v«^f. nv^e on 11. 
iv, 5J) ; ihe s«\vihI and fuller meaning 
l»eu>g iKal ol lians|>airncy ; cf. **Thal 
thrvHi^h thy K^s^un makes uk' see thy 

iL ii. 105; and the passage means, 



" You can see into my heart as easily 
as if it were covered not by my flesh 
and bone, but by a mere transparent 
veil dr *c)rpress.* ' 

127. Bides] To avoid the difliculty 
of scansion, some suggest ''Hideth" ; 
and F 2 reads, "Hideth my poor 
heart " ; but, according to the arrange- 
ment I have suggested in note on 
125-127, no chimge in "hides" is 
necessary. 

127. So,] Abbott, § 66. 

128. degree] step ; the " -gree" cor- 
responds to "grize" in next line. 
Ct " Pity's akin to love" (Southern's 
Oroonoko, 1696) ; also, " For mty is 
swome servant unto love," baniel 
Queen's Arcadin, 11. i. 492 (Craig). 

129. griu] O. Fr. grez, greyz, greis, 
pL of grff and meaning a flight of 
steps ; this plural was further pluralised 
as grecesy greeses, with the meaning of 
"flight of steps" and "steps in a 
flight " ; whence in the fifteenth century 
a singular form ** grece " (cf. " grize ") 
was deduced, — in the sense of a single 
step or stair in a flight {New Eng, Diet, ). 
Wright notes that the plural of this word, 
"gnsen" or "grizen," is the proper 
name of the steps at Lincoln, which are 
kno^AH as the Grecian Stairs. In Shake- 
speare the word occurs three times only. 
Craig quotes Baret, Ahearie : " Crises 
or steps were made to go into the 
entr>\'' 

129. vulgar froof] Varied in Julius 
CrMT (II. t 21) to "common proof" ; 
a matter of common experience. 

131. *tis time to smile again] If that 
is all I may expect from jou, it is time 
to give you up, and, if possible, think 
of \'ou no more 
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world ! how apt the poor are to be proud. ^ 
If one should be a prey, how much the better ' 

To fall before the lion than the wolf! [Clock strikes. 
The clock upbraids me with the waste of time. 135 
Be not afraid, good youth, I will not, have you: 
And yet, when wit and youth is come to harvest, 
Your wife is like to reap a proper man. 
There lies your way, due west 

Via, Then westward-ho I 

Grace and good disposition attend your ladyship I 140 
You '11 nothing, madam, to my lord by me ? 

Oli. Stay: 

1 prithee, tell me what thou think'st of me. 
Vio. That you do think you are not what you are, 

Olu If I think so, I think tHe same of you. 145 

Vio. Then think you right: I atonot^whaHNtm^ 
Oli, I would you were as I would have you be ! 

133. the betUr] F ; UiUr F 3, 4, Rowe. 137. is come] F, are come Pope, 
etc. 140. attend] F, V/iw/ Steevens, etc., tend Dyce; your] Y^you Hanmer. 
142, 143. Stay . . . me] As one line in F. 143. prithee] prethee F, pf'ythee 

Pope, etc. 147. were cu] Pope, etc. ; were^ as F. 



137. is coffu] " wit and youth " being 
regarded as a single notion, the verb 
is singular. 

138. proper] as in 1 1, ii. 30 ; cf. 
Euphues (Arber. p. 352), "She the 
fairest woman in the worlde, and he 
the properest man.** 

139.] These lines are printed as in 
the Folio, but I almost prefer the Globe 
reading, which arranges thus : 

** There lies your way, due west. 
Vio, Then westward-ho ! Grace and 
good disposition 
Attend your ladyship ! ** 
You can scarcely scan the F line, 
' ' Grace and good disposition attend your 
ladyship," yet "Then westward-ho!" 
forms a most appropriate ending of a line. 

139. due west] Wright suggests, "As 
the sun of his favour was setting " ; and 
there may be yet more in the words 
both of metaphorical and literal. And, 
later, we have, " sailed into the north 
of my lady's opinion " (iii. ii. 26). 

139. westward-hot] Westward-ho! 
and Eastward-ho ! were the cries of the 
watermen on the Thames; cf. Peek's 
Edward L (ed. Dyce, 1861, p. 409) : 



" Q, Elinor, [A cry of * Westward- 
hot'] 
Woman, what noise is this I 
hear? 
Potter's Wife, An like your grace, 
it b the watermen that call 
for passengers to go westward 
now." 
144. That , . . what you are] V\o\9k 
means, " You think you are in love with 
a man, and you are mistaken " ; but 
Olivia takes the remark in the sense of 
" you forget your position," and replies, 
" Surely you do tne same "; but "you 
forget your position " amounts to " you 
lower yourself," and Olivia's reply is 
therefore equivalent to " you also lower 
yourself, and you raise me." 

146. Then . . . am] Viola under- 
stands Olivia (former line) thus: "If, 
as you say, I think I am not what I 
am, then also I think that vou are not 
what you are " ; and Viola s answer to 
this in the present line is obvious. 

147. / would , . , be] And to the 
above Olivia returns answer, " Anvway, 
I wish you were in love with me.^ 
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Vio. 



Oli, 



■I 



Would it be better, madam, than I am ? 

I wish it might, for now J,j|gLyQtt£jQOl. 

O ! what a deal of scorn looks beautiful 150 

In the contempt and anger of his lip. 

A murderous guilt shows not itself more soon 

Than love that would seem hid; love's night is 

noon. 
Cesario, by the roses of the spring. 
By maidhood, honour, truth, and every thing, 155 

I love thee so, that, maugre all thy pride. 
Nor wit nor reason can my passion hide. 



15a [Aside] StmnntOQ and others. 
mmrdriusY. 



152. murdermis] F 4, Rowe, etc ; 



149k X0mrfial\ Probably, dieobject of 
jrour foolish passion ; or "theolncct of 
jrour mockeiy''; or " m erase of foUy in 
jotindf.'* 

15a O! wkai, €UJ\ QL As Ym Likt 
Itt UL ▼. 63, "Sweet yoath, I pray 
yoa chide m year together." 

15^ I53-J CC the Fiendi proverb, 
**L\moiir, U tonsse et U gaUe ne se 
peorent cacher.'* 

153. Uv^s . • . ncm\ die figure 
for the preceding literal statement; 
love that attempts to conceal itself is 
clear as noonday. 

155. maidhood] the fonn m OtkeUo^ 
I. i. 173. 

156-161. / Icve thee . , . is 
ieUor] It will be best to paraphrase 
these difficult lines, and then add a few 
notes which may support my interpreta- 
tions of doubtful passages : — " No con- 
siderations of wisdom or prudence have 
power to hinder me from proclaiming 
my passion. Yet you must not regard 
this declaration of my love as a reason 
why you should refuse me ; the fcct that 
I am the wooer need not give rise to 
hesitation on your part; on the con- 
trary, 3rou should rather suppress anv 
false notions of impropriety with sucn 
a maxim as the following : ' Love 
sought is good, but given unsought is 
better.' " Note.—" Clause " stands for 
both the preceding admission in lines 
155 and 156, and also for the following 
explanatory clause : " For that I woo " ; 
further, of the four words "reason," the 
first and third stand for "prudence," 



the second and fourth for " arguments." 
In "thy reasons," "thv" is equivalent 
to "the arguments for rejecting me 
which you seem to take a pleasure in 
advancmg." After "thou therefore 
hast no cause," we must supply both 
(I) "to woo," and {2) "to extort 
reasons." Also, we note that " clause " 
b rraeated in "fetter" ; the clause "shut 
up*^ or contained the declaration of 
love, and that reason for rejecting was 
to be further enclosed in a maxim which 
purported to be a yet more powerful 
reason. Very strikii^ is the subtle com- 
plexity of the word-play in this passage, 
and the knowledge of Latin is not to be 
overlooked ; but on these subjects I have 
touched already (see note on ii. iv. 1 1 1, 
and on 11. v. 140). Though I differ, I 
believe, from most editors, I venture to 
think that the passage tidmits of no 
other interpretation than the above ; 
but I will add one or two other opinions. 
The following explanation is by Hud- 
son : — " Ek) not, from what I have just 
said, force or gather reasons for rejecting 
my offer" ; and the following by Furness 
is substantially the same : " From this 
avowal of mine (this clause) do not 
extort the excuse that, because I woo, 
thou hast, therefore, no need to do so." 
Moreover, some varieties of punctua- 
tion will be found in the textual 
notes. 

156. maugre] (Fr. malgri) in S|Mte 
of. InCotgravewehave"^aitf4fr/aMr. 
Mauger their teeth, in spight of their 
hearts, etc" 
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Do not extort thy reasons from this clause. 

For that I woo, thou therefore hast no cause ; 

But rather reason thus with reason fetter, 1 6o 

Love sought is good, but given unsought is better. '^' 

By innocence I swear, and by my youth, 

1 have one hearty one bosonij and one truth, 

And that no woman has ; nor never none 

Shall mistress be of it, save I alone, 165 

And so adieu, good madam : never more 

Will I my master's tears to you deplore. 

Yet come again, for thou perhaps may'st move 

That heart, which now abhors^ to like his love. 

[Exeunt. 



SCENE IL^ — A Room in Olivtds House, 



Enter Sir Toby Belch, Sir Andrev^t Aguecheek, 
and Fabian. 

♦Sir And, No, faith, I *1I not stay a jot longer. 
Sir To, Thy reason, dear venom ; give thy reason, 

IS%. iky\ F, my Keightley conj, 159* fpr thai'] F ; Ft^r, tk4Si Cipell^ ^c 
160* ikm with} Rowe, ^tc, ; ihm^ niih F. tdi.] The readmgisthftf of Pope 
and most edd. ; the F reading is Lm4£ saugkt^ is giod: but gium unsou^hi^ is 
btUer^ 165, 166. im^t . , , And\ F ; Oli, Stxv^ I almc! ViOp Andli^amtt. 



159. F&r tka(\ b«c&use. Abbott, §$ 

159^ thertfortX for that (fact, tli*t 1 
am the wooer), 

159, tm^S4\ See preceding para- 
phrase. 

164, i«i?r nevtr n<m€\ As another 
example of a triple negative, Wright 
quotes As Veu Like liy I* ii. 2% ** nor 
no fuTtber in sport neither/' 

165* save /] Abbott quotes "save 
ORly he" {Julius Casar, v* ¥,69), and 
regards the construction as a " Nomina- 
tive Absolute" (i.^* an English parti- 
cipial phrase absolute)^ wherein ** saved*' 
b the participle. This is potable, and 
we may cf* Milton's ** Save he ** {Para* 
dis€ L&si, ii, 814)1 as alAo his * 'Satan 
except'* {Paradise l^sU i»* 300) ■ But 
may we not also cf. Shakespeare's ^ ' Let 
Fortune go lo hell for it^ not !/' and 
numberless other instances wherein the 
poet is supiemely indiOerent to the 
grammatical case of his prgnoutis ? See 



also my note at the beginning of The 
T^mpesi^ I, i. 16, 

167. Win , , , deplore] Such a 
tortured line as ihb rcmbds us that 
Shakespeare's more or less gradual 
choice of blank verse made as much 
difference to the history of oai: literature 
as Elizabeth's more or less gr^i^qa] 
choice vfi ** single blessedness*' did to 
the history of our nation. 

Sfttu n. 

I. >/] a moment. {Ycid^ the smallest 
letter in the Hebrew aipliabet.) 

1. /i^ffjf?^] The colun that foUows 
** longer in the Folio may sugge^it 
that Sir Toby is ineUned to cut Sir 
Andrew short, 

2, Tky] Fumcss notes that Sir Toby 
addresses Sir Andrew with the second 
singular pronoun^ and Fabian with (he 
second plural form, 

2. d^r verwm\ my angry Cnend. 
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Fab. You must needs yield your reason, Sir Andrew. 

Sir And. Marry, I saw your niece do more favours to 

the count's serving-man than ever she bestowed 5 
upon me ; I saw 't i* the orchard. 

Sir To. Did she see thee the while, old boy? tell me 
that. 

Sir And. As plain as I see you now. 

Fab. This was a great argument of love in her toward i o 
you. 

Sir And. 'Slight ! will you make an ass o' me? 

Fab. I will prove it legitimate, sir, upon the oaths of 

judgment and reason. 
- Sir To. And they have been grand-jurymen since 1 5 
before Noah was a sailor. 

Fab. She did show favour to the youth in your sight 
only to exasperate you, to awake your dormouse 
valour, to put fire in your heart, and brimstone 
in your liver. You should then have accosted 20 
her, and with some excellent jests, fire-new from 
the mint, you should have banged the youth into 

5. counfsl F, Duke^s Rowe, etc. 6. upon\ F, on Rowe, etc 10. toward] 
F, towards some edd. 15. grand-jurymen'] grand Jurie men F. 21, 22. 
emdwith . . . mih/,] F, with . . . mint; some edd. 

6. orchard] garden, as in Julius latter, cf. Much Ado about Nothings iv. 
Casar^ in. ii. 253 (wort-yard^ root or i. 223, ** If ever love had interest in 
plant garden). his liver" ; cf. also "by the Heart, we 

10. argument] proof; often thus used be wise : ... by the Lyuer we loue," 

in a sense nearer to the original Latin. Batman, Vppon Bartholonu (Lib. 

15. grand -jurymen] who decide Quintus, cap. 41), quoted hy Fumess. 

whether evidence justifies a case coming See also 2 Henry iV. iv. in. 113, 114, 

before judge ana petty jury. It has "blood . . . which before cold and 

been objected that dhakespeare's law is settled, left the liver white and pale, 

at fault here ; that grand-jurymen do which is the badge of pusillanimity and 

not act as witnesses (see two preceding cowardice." 

lines) ; but the error may be intentional, 20, 21. You should. . . her] That was 

for if the poet errs in this instance, your opportunity for pa3nng court to 

there are other occasions on which he her. For "accost," see note on i. iii. 50. 

is absolutely accurate in dealing with 21. fire-new] just coined; fresh and 

the same point of law ; and further, the bright as coin brand-new from the 

juryman of old was at times a witness mint. ("Brand-new," 1.^. new from the 
also. 

17. did] This, says Fumess, is em- 
phatic. (Craig). 

19, 2a heart, liver] See note on I. i. 22. banged] A stranee metaphor, yet 

36, II. iv. 99, and ill. ii. 64. The expressive enough, and not unsuited to 

heart and liver were both seats of the speaker ;" you might have silenced 

courage as of love, or passion ; for the the petty compliments of the youth." 



"burning"); cf. "men's souls purged 
fire-new,^' Quodlibets, by R. H., p. 48 
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I dumbness* This was looked for at your hand, 
and this was balked: the double gilt of this 
opportunity you let time wash off, and you are 
now sailed into the north of my lady's opinion ; 
where you will hang like an icicle on a Dutch-^ 
man's beard, unless you do redeem it by some! 
laudable attempt, either of valour or policy. / 

Sir And. An 't be any way, it must be with valour^ 

§for policy 1 hate : I had as lief be a Brownist as a 
politiciaa 
ir To. Why then, build me thy fortunes upon the 
basis of valour: challenge me the count's youth 

29. lmidahii\ F; omitted Rowe, 



30 



24. talked} hauikt F, Baulked mme edd. 
Pope* Haittner. 



»5 

m 



24. ^a/Jtid]\iL ''hindered**; i.e, the 
opportuuiiy was rendered futile (which 
is the substance of the metflphoticaJ 
explaniition that follows in the text-* 
"the double . . . wash of[% A 
**balk'' h a beam or block; df, 
" stumbling-block." 

24. deu&l£ ^7/] Gilt plfitf of better 
quality was twice washed with gold. 
That Shake^pc&re is nothing if not 
metaphorical I may have reEnarked 
already <i, L 5, etc», and see Introduc- 
tion to TA€ Temfesi^ p. lii) j and mch 
a speech as this of Fabian will serve 
me as a most ample apology. 

26. smied , . . &/mi(m} moved out 
of the sunshine into the cold shade of 
your ]ady*s opinion of you; or» **And 
she now reftards vou with coolness — 
perhaps with cold dtsdain/* For the 
metaphor, we may first compare, 
"There lies your way, due west/* in 
It I. i. 139; and neict, Rifkarti Hi, 

v. iv* 4JB4, 485, ** My friends are in 
the north . . , what do lh«?v in the 
north ? " For the supi-rstition of buryinc 
on the south side of a churchy * * trowand 
that thair is mair halyness ox vertue on 
the south syde than on the north/' see 
Abp, Hamilton's Cai€<hhmf.^ foL 33a, 
1551 (Lean's C&iU<fani€i^ iL p, 5S8). 

27. tiki an itk/f] This striking bit of 
leal ism may be due to hearsay, or to 
mch a book as Gertit de Veer*& ai^count 
©f the Voyage of the Dutchman BarcnLc 

Nova Zembla in 1596. The entry 
of the boc*k on the Statiootrs' Register 
(1598 J speaks of the " mef rtiylous cold," 



and of the ship being '^bcsett in 
lyce.*' 

29, J*ofny] tact ; but in his usnal 
manner, Sir Andrew takes the word in 
another sense. 

ji, Br&wnui] About the y^ai^jSj, 
R ot>ert Br oun founded a sect of ms 
senters froni the Established Church, 
which developed later into the Indc- 
geo dents. According to S tee vens^ *'The 
Brownists seem^ at the time of our 
author, to have been the constant 
objects of popular satire/* Among 
quotations to the point is the following 
in the old plaj? Sir Tlwmas M&r4: 
" Heera a lowsie jest 1 but, if I nr^lch 
not that rogue Tom barljar, that makes 
ine looke thus like a Brownist, bange 
me 1 *'* Mr. Craig r^uotes Nash, raj- 
gmi*S Return i& Ens^tat^ (VVorks^ ed* 
Grosartj i. 126), *' There never ^et 
w.inted Papist, Atheist, Brownist, 
Barowist, Marlinist, Anabaptist^ nor 
Family of Love to bid them hattmile/* 
See also Introduction, p. %%%^u 

32. p^iitidan} Already used by Sir 
Toby as equivalent to a schemer or 
political intriguer (see 11. m, 77 and 
note) ; Shakesp^e generally employs| 
the word tn this tin favourable senseJ 
U Henry IV, i, til. 241 ; Mamkt, v. ij 
86) ; cf. also The Duchrss of Mai/i, Itl* 
ii.t **A politician is the devil's qyihed 
anvil I He fashions all sins on him 
and the blows Are never heard." 

33. huHd mtl For this narrative use 
of the pronoun, see Abbott, % 220, 

34. ikalieHgi me^ See former note. 
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to fight with him ; hurt him in eleven places : my 35 
niece shall take note of it; and assure thyself, 
there is no love-broker in the world can more 
prevail in man's commendation with woman than 
report of valour. 
Fab. There is no way but this, Sir Andrew. 40 

Sir And. Will either of you bear me a challenge to 

him? 
Sir To. Go, write it in a martial hand ; be curst and 
brief; it is no matter how witty, so it be eloquent 
and full of invention : taunt him with the license 45 
of ink : if thou thou'st him some thrice, it shall 
not be amiss; and as many lies as will lie in 
thy sheet of paper, although the sheet were big 
enough for the bed of Ware in England, set 'em 
down: go, about it. Let there be gall enough 50 

38. matfsl mans F ; mens F 3, 4, Rowe, i. ; fEimmm]F ; women F3, 4, Rowe, 
Pope, Hanmer. 50. go^ abotU if^ Capell, etc ; go about it F, Ff, and some 
eda. ; and go about it Rowe, Pope, Hanmer. 



36. shairi must ; Abbott, § 315. 

37. love-broker] See "Pandarus," 
III. i. 55, and note on in. i. 59 ; the use 
of the word "broker** by Shakespeare 
is a study of itself. 

4a There is no way but this] Words 
used by Macaulay in his Virginia. 

43. a martial band] **bold, like 
a soldier,*' is Wright's explanation; 
"with a^essive flourishes," adds 
Fumess ; out I am not sure that we 
in our day can recover the whole mean- 
ing of the epithet. 

43. curst] surly, sharp, ill-tempered ; 
cf. A Midsummer-Nights Dream, ill. 
ii. 30a In "be curst and brief" 
Douce finds an allusion to the proverb, 
"A curst cur must be tied short." 

44. witty] This is ironical— at least in 
part, and we may explain "devoid of 
wit " ; but the word should also mean 
"smart," and include some of the 
" gall " (Ime 50) in the ink. 

45. 46. the license of ink] freedom of 
expression afforded by written lan- 
guage. 

46. if thou thou*st him some thrice] 
For a specimen of such threefold — or 
rather fourfold — "thouing" we may 
quote: "Thou flea, thou nit, thou 
winter-cricket, thou 1 " Taming of the 



Shrew, IV. iii. lio. Cotgrave {Fr, 
Diet, ) gives " Tutoyer, To thou one. " 
In the Introduction (pp. xxii, xxiii) I 
have given veasons-for my opinion that 
the words which are the subject of this 
note were an interpolation m the text, 
and may therefore be aimed at the 
Attorney-General Coke, although vthe 
incident to which they refer fclongs 
to the year 1603. Thb was the trial 
of Raleigh, whom Coke is said to have 
addressed in the following terms : " All 
that he did was at thy instigation, thou 
viper; for I thou thee, thou traitor, 
etc." Such language, as I have already 
observed, must have attracted attention 
and not seldom have aroused indigna- 
tion, and therefore the poet's inuendo 
would be readily understood and ap- 
preciated. 

49. the bed of Ware] This fiunous 
bedstead of richly carved oak is still to 
be seen at the Rye House. It was 
II feet square and 7} feet high, and 
capable of holding twelve persons. It 
has been kept at various inns in the 
town of Ware, and possiblv in Shake- 
speare's time it was to be found at the 
Stag. It was sold by auction at the 
Saracen's Head in 1864, and knocked 
down at 100 guineas. 
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in thy ink, though thou write with a goose-pen, 
no matter : about it. 
Sir And, Where shall I find you? 
Sir TV. We '11 call thee at the mbicuh i go* 

{Exit Sir Andrew. 
Fab, This is a dear manakin to you> Sir Toby. 5 J 

Sir To. I have been dear to him, lad ; some two 

thousand strong, or so. 
Fak We shall have a rare letter from htm; but you'll 
B not deliver it } 

^^ir Ta. Never trust me, then ; and by all means stir 
^1 on the youth to an answer. I think oxen 

^B and wainropes cannot hale them together. For 
^M Andrew, if he were opened, and you find so much 
^V blood in his Hver as will clog the foot of a flea, 
H I *1I eat the rest of the anatomy. 

Fa6. And his opposite, the youth, bears in his visage 
^^ no great presage of cruelty. 

^ Enfer Maria* 

-^Sir To. Look, where the youngest wren of nine comes. 

51. n»fiii\ F; mriii ii Rowe, Pope, Hantner. 54. ihg\ F, iky HmTner 
and others* 55, mmtakin^ Maftakin F, mamaikin some edd* 59. deliver 
it?} MaJone, etc-, dtliu£rU F* 63* Andr€iii\ Aodrcwr F, Sir Andrew 

Collier^ Ii. (MS*) ; ^nd] F, €m some edd. 68, mWj Theobald and 

edd» I mm§ F^ Ff, kowe, Pope, HalUwell 
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54. cubicub] chainber; Italian » or 
more probably a Latin form in Sir 
"^obj^s faicetioQs mE^nner, HanmcF 

'oald resd^ "Thy cubiculo,*' Le. Sir 
Andrew's apartment ; or it may refer 
to some common room in the house. 

55. a Jtar martal-tn] As we may infer 
m Sir Toby's rejoinder, ** dear** is 
Dspoaed— ** a manakin dear to you" ; 

It pTal>ab1y the word has a double 
nst which qvialiigs il it> occupy both 
positiaus. 

56. ikar] and in this line, of com^e, 
M third i&eaatng is assigTied to the 

otd, 

61 » 62. &xeH and itminrppei} See note 
on n. T. 65. Eos well quoies from Beau- 
mont and Fletcher's Loyal Suhpa^ 
(tti* uOt '*A coa4:h and four horses 
cannot draw me from it*" '•"Wain/' 
**, "waggon," 



^Ki*A " waggo 

u 



64. Msodtn his liver} Cf. " brimstone 
in youf hver '* (line to) ; in the note, 
ad /ffl-., it wa5 stated that the liver was 
the seat of courage j a pale or bloodless 
liver appears to have been a sign of 
cowardice ; ct *' Go prick thy face, 
and over-red thy fear^ Thoa lil^^^UverM 
boy," Macbetk^ V. iii. 15 } also, ** How 
many cowards *■ * > io wards ^earch^d, 
Have livers white as milk." 

65. anaiomy} often used for body ; 
and sometimes, as here, with a sugges- 
tion of contempt, 

66. &fj)esiif] antagonist, opponent. 
Used as adjective in ti. v, 153. 

68» ymtngest fwrn ^f mru} As will 
be seen from the textual notes, the F^ 
reading is "youngest wren of mine*'; 
and it may be a question whether the 
F reading should not be preferred. 
First, Watburtoa notes that "the 
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Mar. If you desire the spleen, and will laugh your- 
selves into stitches, follow me. Yond gull 70 
Malvolio is turned heathen, a very renegado; 
for there is no Christian, that means to be 
saved by believing rightly, can ever believe such 
impossible passages of grossness. He's in 
yellow stockings. 75 

7a Kpfu/] F, yorC Capell, etc., ywuT Knight and others. 71. heathen^ 
most ed<L, Heathen^ F, a heathen^ Walker; renegado\ Rowe, etc., Rene- 
gatkoY. 



women's parts were then acted by 
boys, sometimes so low in stature that 
there was occasion to obviate the im- 
propriety by such kind of oblique 
apologies." Apparently, therefore, the 
figure applies to Maria's small stature, 
^ich luLs already been referred to in 
the play (i. v. 210, li. iii. 183, 185, and 
II. V. 14); and we might point to 
similar iteration of references to low 
stature in the case of Hermia {A Atid- 
summer- Nights Dream, III. ii. 295, 
etc. ). But I am not sure that we have 
all the truth about Maria's diminutive 
person, even if we grant that the refer- 
ences above mentioned are unequivocal. 
Next, as regards the figure; shall we 
say it b a climax after 3ie poet's fancy 
and manner — a climax of diminution ? 
The wren is the smallest of birds, her 
&mily is usually numerous, nine may 
be the poet's average, and the last to 
be hatched is often smaller (and weaker) 
than the others. Nor is the figure 
improbable when we take into account 
Shakespeare's familiarity with the 
natural world, especially those details 
that belong to the countryside. On 
the other hand, there is something to 
urge in favour of the F and Ff reading 
"Wren of mine"; may it not be a 
term of endearment, **my latest little 
pet" — and Sir Toby's gallantries to- 
wards Maria were somethmg more than 
playful. Further, it has been suggested 
that Maria had a wren-like vivacious 
way of '* flitting to and fro among the 
hedges and alleys of the garden that 
reminded Sir Toby of a wren " ; but 
this is less likely, for if so, why 
youngest ? 

69. spUen] a fit of laughter. Like 
the liver, this organ had various moral 
functions ; but chiefly it was the source 



of laughter. "Intemperate laughers 
have alwaies great splenes," Holland's 
Pliny, xi. 37 (vol. L p. 343^). Also 
in Batman, Vfpm Bartholome, "The 
Milt is called Splen in Latine . . . And 
some men suppose, that the mylt is the 
cause of lauglung." For "spleen" as 
laughter, cf. "By virtue, thou enforcest 
laughter ; thy silly thought my spleen," 
Love's Labour^ s Lost, ni. i. 77. Very 
different is the sense of the word in 
"you shall digest the venom of your 
spleen Thou|[h it do split yoyi" Julius 
Casar, iv. iii. 47. 

70. gull'\ See note on 11. v. 85. 
How the gull achieved this unenviable 
notoriety I cannot sa^ ; there is little 
in its habits to qualify it for such a 
position ; but the same is true to a large 
extent of other birds that have become 
emblems of stupidity, even the goose 
not excepted. That the gull, however, 
has claims to distinction under this 
head is abundantly borne out by litera- 
ture ; in the Dramatis Persona to Ei'ery 
Man in his Humour, Master Stephen 
is described as "a country gull," and 
Master Matthew "the town gull " ; and 
in OviiVs EL by C. Af,, and Epigrams 
by I. D,, 1598, a lengthy epigram by 
I. D. (possibly Sir John Davies) attempts 
a definition of the "gull," which is 
spoken of as a "new terme." 

71. renegado'] F " Renegatho," apos- 
tate, deserter. Sp. renegado, low Lat. 
renegare\ a well-known corruption 
of the word is "runagate" (French 
ren^gat), 

74. impossible Passages of grossness] 
incredible acts of stupidity. " Impos- 
sible" is variously used by Shakespeare, 
and often in the above sense. For 
"passages," cf. "But thou dost in thy 
passages of life Make me believe that 
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^Sir To. And cross-gartered ? 

IMaVn Most villainously ; like a pedant that keeps a 
school i' the church* I have dogged him like his 
\ murderer. He does obey every point of the 
I letter that I dropped to betray him ; he does 
I smile his face into more lines than is in the 
I new map with the augmentation of the Indies, 
I You have not seen such a thing as 'tis ; I can 
I hardly forbear hurling things at him. I know 
I my lady will strike him : if she do, he 11 smile 
and take 't for a great favour. 
.-Sir To. Come, bring us, bring us where he is» 

\Exeunt 

SCENE IIL— ^ SiretL 
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Enter Sebastian mfid Antonio, 

Seb, I would not by my will have troubled you ; 
^^m But since you make your pleasure of your pains, 
^^ I will no further chide you. 



Sii w] Ff| Rowe, Camb,, etc. % are Steeveos and olhen. 

Seens iih 

1* Antonio] Capclli etc ; Anthonio F, Ff, Rowe, etc. 



Qiou an only marked, For the hot 
vengeance and the rod of Heaven/* 
i Htnry /K ill* ii* la For "gross- 
ness/' ef» '^A great gtoss one (wit)/* 
Much Ad& ai^iii N^thing^ v. i. 1 64, 
77. pedant] schoolmaster, pedagoguCj 



8r, %Z* ihg new map ♦ ♦ . /fitiigi} This 
is most proliably a map designed by 
Emmerie MoUineaux, and publkhed m 
the year 1599, Tiallam found it ** in a 
very fewT copies of the fir^t edition of 
llakluyt's Voyages*' ; to these, hi>w< 






as always in Shakespeare^ Cotgrave ever, il was an after addition. Its claim 

gives '* Ptdi%gogt4€ : m. A Schoole- to be the map referred to in the text ts 

mastefi Instructor^ Teacher, Tutor, almost indisputable ; it was a new mip 

Pedant " ; a.lso, * ' Pedant: m. A Pedant, on a new projection ; it had an unusual 

or ordinarie Schoole master." (Formed number of rhumb lines; k showed ihe 

probably by a confusion of iraifltwi*' whole of the East Indies, also Nuvaya 



d/fr*) 

7I lek^ e ike €kunA} Cf. Evelyn, 



Zembia, recently discovered by Earenlf. 
(See note on in. ii, a?)* For these 



A'aUHdarium (under 1624), *M was partieulai^ we are indebted cbte% to a 

not mitiatcti into any rudiments till I paper by Mr, C, IL Criok {Nrtt/ SL 

was four yca-rs of age, and then one S^. Trans. ^ 1S77-79, p. SS, i4ih June 

Frter la ugh t us at the church porch of 1 878). Formerly it was tboti^jht that 

Woitatt " ; and from other sources we the map referred to in Ihe text was one 

learn that in Sh&kespeare's time it was conUincd in a translation of Linschulen's 

olicn the cuiloin for schools to be kept F^j^t^r, etc,^ published 1598. 

in a church, especially in the room over §5. striJti kim\ A charactertsUc of tbe 

tbe porch. tgc. 
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Ant. I could not stay behind you : my desire. 

More sharp than filed steel, did spur me forth ; 5 

And not all love to see you, though so much 
As might have drawn one to a longer vo)rage. 
But jealousy what might befall your travel. 
Being skilless in these parts ; which to a stranger, 
Unguided and unfriended, often prove 10 

Rough and unhospitable : my willing love. 
The rather by these arguments of feaur, 
Set forth in your pursuit 

Seb. My kind Antonio, 

I can no other answer make but thanks, 
And thanks, and ever thanks ; and oft good turns 1 5 
Are shufHed off with such uncur];:Bnt4)ay : 
But, were my worth, as is my conscience, firm, 

7. «■#] F, wu Heath mnd others. 15, 16. And thanks . . . ttncurreni 

pay] This reading of the text is that of Theobald, Hanmer, Warburton, Johnson, 
Capell, Detius, Vycc, i., Staunton, Hunter, etc The F reading of Uie two lines is 
AndikanJkes: a ndiue r oft good tumes. Are skuffeTd off with suck vncurrant pay: 
hot they are omitted altogether in Ff and by Rowe. Other readings are And 
tkanks; and ever . . . good turns Camb. Edd., Globe, Wright, Cholmely, 
Chambers, GoUancz ; And tkanks; and eoer tkanks. How oft good turns 
Abbott ; And tkanks, and over tktmks ; for oft good turns Wright conj.; And 
tkanks, and ever tkanks ; tkougk oft goad turns Lettsom ap. Dyce ; And tkanks, 
and ever tkanks; too oft good turns Seymour, Hudson, etc.; And tkanks, and 
ever, Cftgoodtums Var. '73 ; And tkanks, and ever tkanks: often good turns 
Steevens, etc. ; And tkanks, and ever tkanks : oft good turns Malone ; And 
tkanks, and tkanks ; and very oft good turns White, i., conj. 

6. not all love] Capell expands thus : Abbott's " How oft,*' or Lettsom's 
**Nor was love to see you all tke cause, ** though oft," or Wright's " for oft." 
though so much was tkat lov^s qucm- The reading in the text is that of the 
tity, as might, etc." Globe edition, and I have not thought 

7. one] the emendation '* me" (Heath it worth while to add to the conjectures 
and others) is worth consideration. of former editors. It might, however, 

8. jealousy'] anxiety, suspicion, appre- be worth while to notice the inharmoni- 
hension ; cf. Afuck Ado about Nothing, ous recurrence of sound in *' oft," line 
11. ii. 49, "Jealousy shall be called 15, and "off," line 16. 
assurance." 15, 16. and ever , , . uncurrent pay] 

9. Being skilless in] since 3rou are un- and too often a kindness done meets 
acquainted with. with this poor acknowledgment. (Figure 

15, 16. And tkanks , , , uncurrent from worthless coin ; aM cf. the pro- 

pay] These two lines are omitted in Ff verb '* De mauvais payeur, fbin oa 

and bv Rowe. See also textual notes, paille.") 

It will be observed that line 15 in F— 16. skuffled off] Here the metaphor is 

" And thankes : and euer oft good probably applied much as in Hamlet's 

tumes"— has lost a foot. The best nunous " snuffled off thb mortal coil " ; 

emendation would appear to be Theo> it is used in the sense of '* gladly got 

bald's, " And thanks, and ever thanks ; rid of," " adroitly but basely avoided^" 
and oft good turns," which may be 17. wortk] what I am worth, mv 

varied and possibly improved by wealth ; cf. Romeo and Juliet, ii. vl 
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You should find better dealing, What*s to do ? 
Shall we go see the reliques of this town } 

Ant To-morrow, sir: best first go see your lodging* 20 

Seb. I am not weary, and 'tis long to night* 
I pray you, let us satisfy our eyes 
With the memorials and the things of fame 
That do renown this city* 

Ant Would you *d pardon me ; 

I do not without danger walk these streets: 25 

Once, in a sea-fight 'gainst the count his galleys, 
I did some service ; of such note indeed, 
That were i ta'en here it would scarce be answer'd 

Sik Belike you slew great number of his people. 

Ant The offence is not of such a bloody nature, 30 

Albeit the quality of the time and quarrel 
Might well have given us bloody argument 

34, Wmld ym'^d pardon me;] Wmddy^uVd pardm mt: F, Would y<m^M 
p&rdmme; some edd., kVi^M y&m fiard&n mt ? Coll MS, ap, Cwnb. 2d. 
€&un£ his] Duki kit Rjowe, etc* 2I, /aVw] Rowe ; iam F, ¥L 30. The 

&Jen£g] CapcU, etc; Th ^ffem^ F, Ff, Rowe, etc, 31. qfik£l F ; ^F 3, 4, 

Rowe^ i. 



32, **Thcy mre but bcggats that can 
counl ibeif worth," 

17* coHsdmcf] my consdoysnesi of 
debt to you. 

17. firm] sol id J substantial, valid, 

18, H^kai 'j i& dc] Maoy other lan- 
gunecs, and ouf own in earlier stages 
(and in Lancashire still), entploy this 
active infinitive where we of later date 
prefer the passive ; and see my note on 
The Tempisf, ill. iL 106, 

19* reiiques] QU Tr&Hus and Crti- 
iida^ V, jL 159, *' reliques of bar o*er- 
dten faith/* Hutiter says, "religious 
reliques, remaitis of siiou and martyrs, 
etc, ; but the words should at least in- 
clude ** antiquities," "monuments"; 
as in line 23, "memorials and the 
things of fame ** ; though '* memorials *' 
may repeat ** reliques." Tennyson 
{The Primus) uses "memorial ' in 
the sin|jwlar— '' I itored it full of rich 
mcmorml/' See also Appendix I^ 

2 ] . $0 nigki] from now till night, 
24. nm^mff] Seldom as a verb except 
lit the mst ^rtictple; for this u^ cf. 



26, f&uni his] This well-known idiom 
is usually explained as being due to the 
notion that the "'s" of the genitive 
was a contraction of " hlS.** We find 
also ** By Naomi h^r instnicdon,^' 
Abbott, f 217. Malone was of opinion 
that Shakespeare wrote "Count/a 
gailies," 

2S. it , » . amw§f*d\ I should hardly 
pet off with my life. Here ** answer'd 
15 equivalent to "defended," "atoned 
for" I in line ji it means ** requited," 
"compensated. 

%% Bilik£] i.i. *'by likelihood"; 
probably. 

29. grtai number} Abbott, § S4. 

30-32, The iffmct . - . arptitmtf] 
Their ground of complaint is not so 
serious as tliat \ although the bitteme^ 
with which we fought, and the insulu 
from which we had suffered, would hare 
been our ample justification if we bad 
taken their li ve*. * * Blood y argumen t, " 
t\f. partly a cause, psortJy an excuse, far 
bloodshed. For this use of the word 
cf Mamiet^ iv. iv. 54, ** Rightly lu be 
great U not to Stir without great argu- 
menL** 
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It migfat have since been answered in rep aying 
What we took from them ; which, for trattac'ssake, 
Host of our dty did : only myself stood out ; 35 

^/For which, if I be lapsed in this place, 
I shall pay dear. 

Sei. Do not then walk too open. 

Ant. It doth not fit me. Hold, sir ; here 's my purse. 
In the south suburbs, at the Elephant, 
Is best to lodge : I will bespeak our diet, 40 

Whiles you b^uile the time and feed your know- 
ledge 
With viewing of the town : there shall you have me. 

Se6. Why I your purse ? 

41. tie tiwu] F, jramr time Theobald mnd ochos. 



J^ST' J^ ^k^ • • • toy dear} All 
eomitj be t w e en us migfat have been 
lemored subsequently uf our lestiv- 
ing the bootj we bad t^ken ; and as 
a fiut, most of the dtj did this in 
the interests of our timiK ; I was the 
onlj one who held oat i^ainst sndi 
dealing with the enemy (or, the act 
of restitution) ; and if I am canght off 
my guard in this place, I shall have 
to pay dear for the course I then took. 
The chief difficulty I have found in 
paiaphiasing this passage lies in the 
apparent inconsistencies of the story ; 
nor is it easy to gain the point of view 
of the speaker. Hence the alternative, 
"or, the act of restitution,'* in the 
above. " Lapsed " is strangely used ; 
it probably means " £EiUen, as into a 
trap. ** " Latched " has been suggested, 
but it would be a poor substitute. As 
used in Hamlet (in. iv. 107) the word 
" lapsed " is certainly connected by the 
poet with the Latin labor {lapsus)^ and 
IS made to combine the notion of slip- 
ping, sliding, etc., with the passing 
away of time, the losing of time, and 
so forth ; this quite in Shakespeare's 
manner. So here in Twelfth Night 
we interpret: (i) " taken unawares, as 
though I had slipped or fdlen ^ ; (2) 
"caught, because I stayed too long." 
But, further, Shakespeare connects it 
with "lap" or "laps,^* to pounce upon 
an offender (originally, "to come into the 
power of" ; stcNewEng, Diet, ). Hence 
the word also means " t^ apprehended." 



CC " &llen into the lapsing of the law," 
Strype, Ann, 

59. the Elefhan/] CX « the bells of 
Saint Bennet^' in V. 37. In /nlius 
Ceaar we sometimes have London 
rather than Rome ; here also we have 
London rather than " this town" (line 
19); and it only remains to add that 
"the Elephant,^' or, "The Elephant j 
and Castle," finds mention more than 
once in contemporary literature as the 
sign of a London inn. 

4a Ishes(\ Some examples of " Eliza- 
bethan brevity " have been examined in 
these notes; this one I shall merely 
mention; and others that remain, un- 
less they have special interest, must be 
left to the reader. 

4a diefl fare, dinner, food generally; 
not in the sense of food limited or pre- 
scribed, which is now the only meaning 
of the word. 

42. With viewing] Here, however, is 
a much more important example than 
the one in our former note (first on line 
40) ; for Fumess is of opinion that a 
"the" before "viewing" is absorbed 
into the final "th" of "with." I do 
not think so; the omission of "the" 
before the verbal noun is common in 
Shakespeare, and is accounted for by 
the fact that the construction, though 
followed by a preposition, yet assumes 
to itself some trsulitional functions of 
the participle. This conflict of function 
between the flectionless -ing forms ex- 
plains many such difficulties. 
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Ant, Haply your eye shall light upon some toy 

You have desire to purchase; and your store, 45 

I think, is not for idle markets, sir. 

Seb. I '11 be your purse-bearer, and leave you for an 
hour. 

Ant To the Elephant. 

Seb. I do remember. {Exeunt. 50 

SCENE lY.— Olivia's Garden. 



Enter OLIVIA and MARIA. 

OIL I have sent after him : he says he '11 come ; 
How shall I feast him ? what bestow of him ? 
For youth is bought more oft than h^Z'^'^ ^"^ ^^rrov'^ 
I speak too loud. 

Where is Malvolio ? he is sad, and civil, S 

And suits well for a servant with my fortunes : 



^^^ 



I. ke says he^ll] he sayes hee*l F, say^ he t&fV/ Theobald, say he will HaDmer. 
2. tf him?] F, on him Pope, etc 4» 5- / speak , , , civil] as one line F, 

F*; Rowe, etc. 5. IVhere is] Pope, etc.; Whereas F, Ff, Rowe, etc. 



44. toy] trifle, as often in Shake- 
speare. 

45, 46. and your . . . sir] and I ask 
you to accept my purse, because I ven- 
ture to think that your own may contain 
barely enough for &e purchase of neces- 
saries, much less of " tovs." " Store," 
i.e, of money ; " idle," fanciful ; deal- 
ing with articles of iaxkcy or luxury, as 
opposed to necessaries. 

Scene IV. 

I. he says . . . come] The messenger 
has not yet returned (line 60), and Maria 
is evidently pondering over the possible 
results of his errand ; and she speaks 
aside (cf. "I speak too loud," line 4) ; 
hence the construction " he says he '11 
come" is obviously hypothetiod, and 
means " Suppose he says, etc." Theo- 
bald was the first to give this explana- 
tion, but he unnecessarily altered the 
text to " Say, he will come." 

.2. of] on; Abbott, § 175. But 

Badham would read, '* How shall I 

feast him, what bestow? for youth Is 

bought more oft than begged or bor- 

8 



rowed of. " He thinks that in one of the 
transcripts this "of" was so written as 
to appear to belong to the line preced- 
ing, and that " him" was subsequently 
added to complete the sense. 

3. borrov^a] See former note for a 
possible explanation of this use. 

5. sad\ in earlier sense ; grave, seri- 
ous, solemn. A.-S. saed (Cog. Lat. 
satis), 

^. citnl] variously used; cL "civil 
citizens" in Henry V, (i. ii. 199), or 
"dvil night" in Romeo and Juliet 
(III. ii. 10). Here the word does not 
mean "well-mannered," but "staid," 
"sedate," "sober," "demure"; in 
fact, as a second epithet in Shakespeare 
often repeats a former one, so here 
"civil" partly recalls "sad," and sug- 
gests the grave demeanour that " suits 
with" Olivia's "fortunes," and is such 
a perfect contrast to Malvolio's after 
affectation of smiling, etc. 

6. suits . . . fortunes] a servant of 
his sombre temperament exactly suits 
my love-lorn condition. 
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Where b Malvolio ? 
Mar. He's coming, madam; but in very strange 

manner. He is, sure, possessed, madam. 
OiL Why, what 's the matter ? does he rave ? i o 

Mar. No, madam ; he does nothing but smile : your 

ladyship were best to have some guard about 

yoa if he come, for sure theman is tainted in .'s ynts^ 
OIL yGo call him hither. \Exit Maria. 

f I am as mad as he, 15 

I If sad and merry madness equal be. 

Re-emter Maria, with Malvolio. 
How now, Malvolio ! 

Mai. Sweet lady, ho, ho. 

OIL Smilest thou ? 

I sent for thee upon a sad occasion. 20 

MaL Sad, lady! I could be sad: this does make 
some obstruction in the blood, this cross- 
gartering; but what of that? if it please the 
ejre of one, it is ¥rith me as the very true sonnet 
is, ** Please one, and please all" 25 

Oli. Why, how dost thou, man ? what is the matter 
with thee? 

8, 9.] As Terse in F ; arranged as prose by Pope, etc 8. very] F, a very 
Keichtlcy. 15. i am] F, Ff, Rowe, etc; I'm Pope, etc 18. he, ko.] F ; 
koy ka Ft, Rowe, etc; omitted Capell. 19, 20. Smtlesi . . . occasion.] Capell, 
etc; as one line F. 21-25.] As prose, Pope, etc ; as verse, F. 25. is] F, 
Mas it Capell, JkafA it Collier MS. 26. Oli.] See note below ; dost] doest F. 

8, 9 . . . 11-13.] I have not thought 24. the very true sonnet] "sonnet," 
it worth while to include in the textual i.e. poem or ^ballad — an earlier sense, 
notes the attempts made by some The sonnet here referred to is "A 
editors to arrange these two speeches of prettie newe Ballad, intytuled — 
Maria as verse. Although the Folio The Crowe sits vpon the wall 
prints the first of them in two Unes, Please one and please all. 

each ending "Madam," we may be To the tune of, Piease one and please all,** 

sure that Shakespeare intended Maria Nineteen quaint stanzas follow this 

to use her customary prose. title, and to these the letters R. T. are 

9. possessed] in its modem sense (by appended ; they may stand for Richard 
an evil spirit). Tarleton. The ballad was published 

II, 12. your ladyship were ^sl] See in 1591. 
note on i. v. 31, 32. 26, 27. fVhy . . . thee] In F tha 

13. tainted] For the metaphor, cf. speech is assigned to Afal,, a misptint 

III. i. 72. doubtless for Afar, But Ff have 

20. sad] See line 5, note ; but here printed 01., and to Olivia the speech 

the word may retain some of its modem may best belong, 
meaning. 
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Mai. 



OH. 

Mai. 

Oli. 

Mar. 
Mai. 

Mar. 

Mai. 

Oli. 

Mai. 

Oli. 

Mai. 

Oli. 

Mai. 

OIL 

Mai. 



Not black in my mind, though yellow in my 
legs. It did come to his hands, and commands 
shall be executed: I think we do know the 30 
sweet Roman hand. 
Wilt thou go to bed, Malvolio ? 
To bed ! ay, sweetheart, and I '11 come to thee. 
God comfort thee ! Why dost thou smile so, and 
kiss thy hand so oft ? 35 

How do you, Malvolio ? 

At your request! Yes; nightingales answer 
daws. 

Why appear you with this ridiculous boldness 
before my lady? 40 

" Be not afraid of greatness : " 'twas well writ 
What meanest thou by that, Malvolio ? 
" Some are born great," — 
Ha! 

" Some achieve greatness," — 45 

What sayest thou ? 

" And some have greatness thrust upon them." 
Heaven restore thee ! 

"Remember who commended thy yellow 
stockings," — 50 



30, 31. the sweef^ F, thai sweet Rowe, etc 
meaftest] Ff, meanst F. 



31. Roman] RonumeY. 42. 



28. Not black . . . yellow] Possibly 
a reference to an old ballad tune callea 
** Black and Yellow " (Collier). 

30, 31. the . . , hand] Cf. ** carved 
in Roman letters," Titus Andronicus, 
V. i. 139. '* Delicate Italian hand- 
writing ** (Deighton). 

33.] As Mr. Craig suggests, Mal- 
volio may here be quoting. Mr. 
Craig's reference is to the following: 
"Go to bed, sweetheart, I'le come 
to thee, Make thy bed fine and 
soft, etc." ; from a verSc of a 
ballad quoted in Brome, The English- 
Moor ; or. The Mock' Marriage. (See 
fVorks^ 3 vols. (Pearson), 1873, ii. 15.) 
Malvolio, we may notice, has already 
nuide a similar quotation (line 25) ; 
possibly also he quotes in lines 28 and 
37 ; all this supports the above sugges- 



tion. Mr. Craig would interpret 
Olivia's remark in line 32 as being 
equivalent to " I think you must be 
drunk " ; but I am not sure that the 
context will bear out this interpretation. 

35. kiss thy hand] Cf. Othello, ii. L 
17s, '* It had been better you had not 
kissed your three fingers so oft, which 
now again you are most apt to play the 
sir in." 

37» 3^- At . . . daws] Am I bound to 
answer a servant? Well, nightingales 
seem to sing in response to uie c^ of 
jackdaws, and therefore I shall not 
lose dignit^r if I reply to the question 
of this serving maio, As to the figure, 
it may be derived firom the natural 
world, but partly also, as I think, from 
fiction ; or the saying may be pro- 
verbial. 
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OIL Thy yeHow stockings ! 

Mai. " And wished to see tiiiee cross-gartered." 

OIL Cross-gartered! 

MaL " Go to, Aoa art made, if thoa dearest to be 

so;"— 55 

OIL Am I made? 

MaL " If not, let me see thee a servant stilL" 
OIL Why, tilts is very midsummer tna dnf ^r s, . ^ ^ *' 

EnUr Servant. 

Serv. Madam, die yoong gentleman of the Count 

Orsino's is returned. I could hardly entreat him 60 
back : he attends your ladyship's pleasure. 

OIL I H come to him. [Exit Servant. 

Good Maria, let Ab fellow be looked to. Where's 
my cousin Toby ? Let some of my people have 
a ^ledal care <^ him: I would not have him 65 
miscarry for the half of my dowry. 

[Erennt Olivia and Maria, 

MaL O, ho ! do you come near me now ? no worse 

51. 7V1 Pf J^ Ledsom. 5& is very^ F, tr « vieyj Theobald, etc. 59. 
Cmmi\ F, Dmhi Rove. 64. imtsm\ Cmim F, UmU Rcywe. 

5i» 52. Tkf . . . thm\ It has been ezdted the imagiimtion, and tended 

proposed to change these to ** Mj " and to produce melancholy and madness. 

** me ^ : but we should better imderstaDd Also c£. Ntfoissimum oris illius pura 

that C^&^ in her amasement repeats tnsoHia {Promus^ Fol. 88) ; and Craig 

the vordsof Malrolio, taking ** thy " in quotes Nash — " Ere he be come to the 

theseoseoC^mT**: and, of course, she rail Midsommer Moone and raging 

does not know that MaKoho is quoting Cakntura of his wretchedness" {Have 

the letter. with yeu U Saffron Walden, 1596). 

56c Am I «uufir] It has been con- 66. mnsoirry] come to harm; often 

je^ured that Ohvia here puns upon the in this sense in Shakespeare, 

word "maid,* for, aocoiding to Man- 67. cowu near me\ "Ah, you are 

ningtiam (see Introduction, p. xi), she beginning to understanding me now." 

was a widow ; if Manningham was cor- The words are addressed to Olivia, who 

lect. he might have seen some earlier text had found his talk unintelligihie ; he 

of the play : but it is more probable that thinks she has "come near him," for 

he mistook the mourning garments thus he interprets her directions "let 

that Olivia was wearing m memory this fellow be look'd to," etc, which 

of her brother, for those of a widow included his being entrusted to Sir 

for her husband. Toby. For the phrase "come near," 

S^ mi^ismmmtr maJness] A pro- see also note on 1 1, v. 27. Mr. Ciaig 

wrbial expression. * * * Tis midsummer quotes Lyly, Galatea ( 1 592), ill. L (Fair- 

m\XH\ with you * is a proverb in Rav^s holt, L 242), " Emrota. Indeed, Ranta, 

C^*f<iiHm ; signi^ring, you are mad," if lovers were not virtuous, then weit 

Steevens. It was supposed that in- thou vidous. Rama, What, are you 

tense heat (cf. our "dog-days") come so near me? Tel, Think we 
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man than Sir Toby to look to me ! This concurs 
directly with the letter : she sends him on purpose 
that I may appear stubborn to him ; for she 70 
incites me to that in the letter, ''Cast thy 
humble slough," says she ; " be opposite with a 
kinsman, surly with servants ; let thy tongue tang 
with arguments of state ; put thyself into the 
trick of singularity ; " and consequently sets 7 $ 
down the manner how ; as, a sad face, a reverend 
carriage^ a slow tongue, in the habit of some sir 
of note, and so forth. I have limed her; but it 
is Jove's doing, and Jove make me thankful ! 
And when she went away now, *' Let this fellow 80 
be looked to:" fellow! not Malvolio, nor after 
my degree, but fellow. Why, every thing adheres 
together, that no dram of a scruple, no scruple of 
a scruple, no obstacle, no incredulous or unsafe 

73, 74. iang^ wiiA] Ff, eta, hn^^ mik F, imng^ Oml\, elc», iwmg Hudson* 
78, lim^ lymd€ F* 79. Jmis , » . f(m1 F ; C&tf'j * . . G&d H«lHwdl, 
Hudsoti. 



came near you when we said you 
loved " ; also Cyril Tounieur, The 
J^g^ffff^s Tragidy^ 1607, ** Vittdid 
(totus mother). AU thrive but chastity, 
&he \y^ a cold; Nay, sh&H 1 come 
nearer to you ? " 

75, i&ns£qutnify\ Perhaps m two 
senses, '* thereafter " and *^ accord- 
ingly *' ; but the former is the sense 
often borne by the word in oyr otf lier 
literatiire. 

76* iaif[ See note on line 5. 

77» ka^il] We may suppose that the 
cross-gartering and the yellow stocking 
were to MalvoUo suitable items "in 
the habit of some sir of Jiote*" tfeoogh 
the word may have the further scn5»c of 
"bearing" or ''deportment*' (ct "I 
win speak to him like a sauey lackey* 
and under that habit play I he knave 
with him" Am Vm LiJt€ It^ ni. ii, 314). 

77. sir] Ct "This andeni Sir/' 
TA^ lVini^*s Talr, iv. \v. 372. 

7S, iimed] caught as a bird with bird* 
lime. The figure occurs in Afohnitis 
ami Siiiot ** like the foule whiche is 
once limed/* Ii vk used as late as 
Tenimon's PrmasSj **Tnjej we had 
timed ourselv^, '* 



79, Jmris * . * y^™] The original 
reading, as is most hkely, would be 
God's . * , God**; see note on iL v. 
1 77. Some editors would read '* Love's 
. , . Love," bvit more probably it is a 
reference to " This is the Lord's doing,'* 
Psalm c:a£viii, 23. 

Soi/^i/imr] *^This wofd* which 
oti^nalfy meant companioini was iKit 
yet totally degraded to its present 
meaning, and Malvolio takes it in the 
favourable sense," Johnson, 

Sif S2« ff/?fr my degree] according to 
my position as steward. 

^2. adheres] coheres j c£ Merry 
Wit*i$ iff fVindsor, uA. 62. 

83. dram, eU.} '*We must take the 
first and last ' scruple " in the moral 
sense, the second as the weight of the 
third part of a dram*' (M imd Qu. 
Uh ail. 61, 1S67), For a like play 
on the words, cf. £ Bmry IK L ii. 
147. 

S4. mrr^ditlffus] incredible — cansing 
incredulity. We have already (note 
on L Vp aSi) noticed an Elifabethan 
uncertainty in the force of pajtJdpial 
and adjectival inflexions ; traces of this 
uncertainty are found even in Milton, 
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circumstance — What can be said ? Nothing that 8 5 
can be can come between me and the full 
prospect of my hopes. Well, Jove, not I, is the 
doer of this, and he is to be thanked. 

Re-enter Maria, with Sir Toby Belch and 
Fabian. 

Sir To, Which way is he, in the name of sanctity? If 

all the devils of hell be drawn in little, and Legion 90 
himself possessed him, yet I '11 speak to him. 

Fab. Here he is, here he is. How is 't with you, sir ? 
how is 't with you, man ? 

Mai. Go off; I discard you : let me enjoy my private ; 

go off. 95 

Mar. Lo, how hollow the fiend speaks within him ! 
did not I tell you ? Sir Toby, my lady prays 
you to have a care of him. 

MtU. Ah, ha 1 does she so ? 

Sir To. Go to, go to: peace 1 peace! we must deal 100 
gently with him; let me alone. How do you, 
Malvolio ? how is *t with you ? What, man I^defy 
the devil : consider, he 's an enemy to mankind. ^ 

MtU. Do you know what you say ? 

Mar. La you! an you speak ill of the devil, how 105 
he takes it at heart Pray God, he be not 
bewitched ! 

90. of hell] F, in hell^ Rowe, etc. 91. possessed] possest F, possess Collier 
MS. 94. privcUe] F, privacy Rowe, etc. loi. let me] Let me F, lei htm 

Rowe, etc. 105. an you] and you F, Ff ; if you ^ Pope. 



89. sanctity] An emendation ' ' sainty " 
has been proposed by Walker, but the 
context supports the present reading. 

90. drawn in little] compressed mto 
a small space ; represented in minia- 
ture ; cf. Hamlet, 11. ii. 384, "His 
picture in little." 

90. Legion] Mark v. 9 ; cf. also 
Hamlet, I. ii. 244. 

93. how . . . man] This part of the 
speech probably belongs to Sir Toby. 

94. my private] privacy; probably 
not an affectation of Malvolio's; cf. 
"Whose private with me of the 
Dauphin's love," King John, iv. iii. 



16; also, "Nor must I be unmindful 
of my private," Catiline^ iii. ii. ; or 
again, Bacon, Essay, xxxiii., " Besides 
some spots of ^ound that any Parti- 
cular Person, will Manure, for his own 
Private." 

96. hofw hollow . . . him] Mr. 
CraigquotesCotgrave, *^ Engastryimyte, 
That speaks out of the belly as one 
possessed " ; also " Engastrimythes 
(The same) crooked - backt are so 
tearmed because commonly their voice 
is hollow." 

105. La you] Cf. The Wintet^s Tale, 
II. iii. 49. 
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Fab. Carry his water to the wise-womaiL. 

Mar. Marry, and it shall be done to-morrow morning, 

if I live. My lady would not lose him for more no 

than I '11 say. v 
Mai, Hpw now, mistress ! 
Mar. O Lord! 
Sir To. Prithee, hold thy peace ; this is not the way : 

do you not see you move him ? let me alone with 115 

him. 
Fab, No way but gentleness; gently, gently: the 

fiend' is rough, aild will not be roughly used. 
Sir To. Why, how now, my bawcock ! how dost thou, 

chuck ? 120 

Mai. Sir! 
Sir To. Ay, Biddy, come with me. What, man 1 'tis 

not for gravity to play at cherry-pit with Satan : 

hang him, foul collier ! 



iia lose\ loose F. 

u 

yF. 122. Ay^ . . 
Colliar F. 



114. this f>] F ; that isF 4, Rowe, etc 119. thcu] 
me\ F; as a quotation, Collier, iiL 124. collier] 



108. wise-woman] "You have heard 
of Mother Nottingham, who for her time 
was prettily well skilled in casting of 
Waters; and after her Mother Bombye? 
The several occupations of these im- 
posters are thus described in this play 
of Heywood : * Let me see how many 
trades have I to live by. First I am a 
wise woman, and a fortune-teller, and 
under that I deale in physicke and 
forespeaking, in palmistry, and re- 
covering of things lost. Next, I under- 
take to cure madd folkes,' etc." (Here 
Douce quotes Heywood's The Wise 
Woman of Hogsdon.) 

115. move] Cf. Julius Casar^ IV. iii. 
58, '*he durst not thus have moved 
me." 

119. bawcock] my 6ne fellow. Fr. 
deau coq, A familiar, or even con- 
temptuous term of endearment. Cf. 
its use in Henry V. in. ii. 25, "good 
bawcock, bate thy rage, use lenity, 
sweet chuck." Wright coinpares 
** bawshere " (for " beau-sire "), Town- 
ley MysterieSy 69. 

120. chuck] Similar to the above; a 
form of ' ' chick. " Less contemptuously 



in "Be innocent of the knowledge, 
dearest chuck," Macbeth^ in. IL 45. 

122. Biddy] carries on the strain of 
"bawcock" and "chuck." "Biddy, 
come with me " is most likely a scrap 
of an old song. It is also a familiar 
children's call to fowls. 

123. cherry -pit] A child's game of 
pitching cherry stones into a small hole. 
Cf. "I have loved a witch ever since I 
played at cherry-pit," The Witch of 
Edmonton (Rowley, 1658). By the 
figure Sir Toby means, " To have such 
familiar intercourse with." Steevens 
also quotes Nash, Fierce Penilesse 
O592), "you may play at cherry pit 
in their cheekes " (said of the paint on 
ladies' faces). 

123. Satan] F "sathan" as always 
in Shakespeare; a form derived, says 
Wright, from the Miracle Plays. 

124. collier] "The devil is called 
' Collier ' for his blackness. ' Like will 
to like,' Quoth the Devil to the Collier " 
(a proverb), Johnson. Steevens savs 
that "collier'' was a term of reproach, 
so great were the impositions practised 
by Uie vendors of coal. 
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Mmr. Get hxm to say his prajners^ good Sir Toby, get 12$ 
oiiii to pcay. 

MaL My pnycrs^ minx ! 

Mmr. Xo^ I warrant you. he will not hear of godliness. 

JfaL Go, hang yoorseives all ! yon are idle shallow 

things: J am not qf jgog-rif rpf gt Yoo shall 130 
know more hereafter. [Exit, 

Sir TV. Is't possible? 

% m ndrm n it as an imprnhahlff firtiwi 

Sir Toi HS ray gcmns hadi taken die infection of 135 

the device, man. 
Jtfkr. N^, pursue him now, lest die device take air, 

and tainL 
Fab. Why, we shall make him mad indeed. 
Mar, The house will be the quieter. 140 

Sir To. Come, we 11 have him in a dark room, and 
.boond. My niece is already in the belief that 
he's mad : we may cany it thus, for om- pleasure 
and his penance, till our very pastime, tired out of 
1 breath, prompt OS to have mercy on him ; at which 14S 
\ tinie we will bring the device to the bar, and crown 
''tiiee for a finder of madmen. But see, but see. 

12& Mar.] F, FaK Anoo. ^ Cunb. 117. Usi\ Uast F. 143- i^'^] F, 
ke is JohosoQ and numj edd. 

127. wuMx] Of uDcertadn etyuK^ogr. 137. or] in this passage seems used 

Cotgrave gires " Gadrouillette : f. A for foal air ; cf. " infection " two lines 

°^^ giS^ fiiit, callet, (^xie (a fiuned above. Othenrise it refers to some 

word applyable to any sadi catteU)." " tainting," anknown to us, that follows 

13a eltwuMi] See note on ill. L 62. exposure to air. 

I35f »3^ ^^ • • • deviU] "The plot 141. dark room] This was the re- 
has taJcen possession of his veiy sool,'' cognised treatment of lunacy until al- 
Wright. In the word "genius" we most recent times. Cf. As You Like 
have a reference to the old belief that //, III. iL 421, "Love is merely a 
human beings are attended through madness, and, I tell you, deserves as 
life by a good and a bad angel. ^ well a dark house and a whip as mad- 
my note on Tki Tempest^ I v. l 27. men do." 

I37> 13& 'A^ airland taini] become 143. carry it] manage it. Cf. Mid- 

known and spoilt ; one of those ouaint summer-Nigkfs Dretun^ III. ii. 240. 

figures (and the notion of infecuon is 146. to tke bar] "of public o[Mnion, 

used by Shakespeare most variously for the verdict to be passed upon it," 

and most abundantly) that gt#e evi- Deighton. Schmidt explains "bar" 

dence of something more than a literary as "a place of public function (other 

interest on the part of the writer. We than the law courts)." 

may compare the theory in Cymbeline^ 147. afifuUr] a quibble on the find- 

I. iL 1-5. ing or verdict of a jury, with a possible 
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Enier Sm Andrew Agoecheek. 

Fak More matter for a May morning. 

Sir And. Here's the challenge; read it; I warrant 

there *s vinegar and pepper in *t. 
Fab, Is 't so saucy ? 

Sir And. Ay, is't, I warrant him ; do but read. 
Sir To, Give me, [R^ads.] 

YmtAt whatsoever tk&u art^ i&mt art but a smny 
fellotv, 
FaL Good, and valiant 
y Sir To, Wonder not, nor admire noi in thy mind, why 
^^m I do ccUl thee w^ for I wiil skew thee no reason 
■ for't. 
F FaL A good note, that keeps you from the blow of 

the law. 
LSir To* Thou earnest to the Lady O/ivia, and in my 
^K s^ht she uses thee kindly : but thou Hest in thy 
^^ throat ; that is not the matter I challenge thee for. 
Fab, Very brief, and to exceeding good sense — less. 165 

iSa, Ay, pVV] most edd., /, istf F. 153* €w6\ F, Cive't LetUotn. 

157. a^dmire not] F ; admire F 3, 4, Rowe, i 162. comesl] Maloneand others, 
comst F* 165. and t&] ¥, Ff/ etc, ; artd Rowe, etc, ; and iheriio Lettsoin i 
and, /«f, Kinnear j ^od\ F, g&od, Halliwdl ; sense — Uss. ] sertct^ksH F, See 
note below. 
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reference to the " finders of madmen ** 
who acted under the writ '* i^ Lunatics 
in^uirendG. " 

HS^J '*I ^de also, that in the 
Moneth of May, the Citizens of London 
(of all estates) lightly in every Parish, 
Of sometimca two or three Panshcs 
cotmng together, bad their seuerall 
Ma.rings^ and did fetch May-pol^, 
with diDers warlike shewes, witli good 
Archers J Morice-dauncer^, and other 
deukes for pastime all the day Jong, 
and towards the Evening, they bad 
Singe playes and Bonefjers in the 
streets ; " Slowe, Survty &/ l^nd^n. 

151. samy] In two senses* 

152, warrant him'\ warrant my state- 
ment 10 (or, in r^ard to) him ; ** him " 
b daliTC of the person challenged, 

157, admixe] m Latin sense of 
" wonder," ** be astonished, *' For the 
negatives, see Abbott, § 406. 

160. n&i£\ remark ; apparently the 



only eatample in Shakespeare of the 
word in this sense, 

i6j|| 164, thou * • . throat] supposed 
to bear a deeper signi^eance than other 
modes of lying. Cf, "An honourable 
man, when he gives the lie is wont to 
say thou dost not speak the tnith ; 
another wUl give the lie by saying thou 
doat Ite in thy throat, etc* etc," This 
passage, which sets forth the various 
gradations of lybg, is quoted by Staun* 
ton (quoted hf Fiuness) from an old 
Italian treatise, Vdth Lihr6 C&niineHie 
apperieneHtu ad Capitaniiy £U.y 1524; 
it occurs in the chapter headed '* Deila 
Divhimti dii Meniire" CL '* as low 
as to thy heart, Through the false pas- 
sage of thy throat/* Hkhard //, L 1* 
125, and St HtntylV. I, ii. 94, *' I had 
lied in my throat,^' 

165. smst—ks£\ the **less*' bcmg 
Added «i an mid§. 
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Sir To. / will waylay thee going home ; where^ if it he 
thy chance to kill me^ — 

Fab. Good. 
- Sir To. Thou killest nu like a rogue and a villain. 

Fab. Still you keep o' the windy side of the law: 170 
good. 

Sir To. Fare thee well ; and God have mercy upon one of 
our souls I He may have mercy upon mine, but 
my hope is better; and so look to thyself Thy 
friend, as thou usest him, and thy sworn enemy, 175 

Andrew Aguecheek. 

^If this letter move him not, his legs cannot I '11 
give *t him. 

Mar. You may have very fit occasion for't: he is 

now in some commerce with my lady, and will 1 80 
by and by depart 

Sir To. Go, Sir Andrew ; scout me for him at the 
comer of the orchard, like a bum-baily : so soon as 
ever thou seest him, draw ; and, as thou drawest, 
swear horrible ; for it comes to pass oft that a 185 

172. one oQ F ; omitted F 3, 4, Rowe, L 183. bum-6aily\ hum-Baylie F, 
bum-Baily Ff. 185. korrible] F ; horribly Yi, Rowe, etc. 

17a if the windy . . . law'\ so that villain," and does not assert the fiEurt. 

the law cannot find you out by getting Cf. " the blow of the law " in lines 160, 

scent of yoa, as a hound does the game. i6iv Some think that the reference is 

This, the usual interpretation, must to the law of the duello. See line 321. 
depend on the meaning conveyed by 173. mine] ''thine" is suggested by 

the word "windy," whidi is doubtful ; Johnson ; but **mine" is the better 

is the law like a hound on the " wind- reading ; Sir Andrew thinks he will 

ward " of the scent ? It is by no means win the fight, and have no need of 

easy to define the relative positions of mercy. 

hound and game. Otherwise the meta- i8o. commerce] intercourse. Cf. 

phor may carry on the notion contained Tennyson, ** So hold I commerce with 

m ** blow ** in the former speech of the dead," In Memoriam^ 85. 
Fabian, and we may explam thus: \%\. by and by] sometimes in the 

**you keep to the windward, and so sense of "at once.** 
take the wind out of the sails of the 182. sctmt me\ I will ask you to keep 

law." The figure occurs a^in in watch for him (see note on ill. iL 34). 
Much Ado about Nothing^ 1 1, i. 327, 183. bum-baily"] An inferior o65cer 

'* It keep on the windy side of care," employed to execute the sherifTs writs, 

i.e, on the safe side, the advantageous ana arrest debtors ; one who clutches 

side; cf. "get the wind of." As to at the back of his victim. Cf. Fr. 

the form of words that keep the pousse-cul, 

speaker on the windy side of the law, 185. horrible] An "ambiguous de- 

we may note that he merely compares scriptive." See line 210, note; also 

his antagonist to a "rogue and a Abbott, §§ i and 2. 
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terrible oath, with a swaggering accent sharply 
twanged off, gives manhood more approbation 
than ever proof itself would have earned him. 
Away ! 

nr And. Nay, let me alone for swearing, [Exit 190 

Sir To. Now will not I deliver his letter : for the 
behaviour of the young gentleman gives him out 
to be of good capacity and breeding ; his employ- 
ment between his lord and my niece confirms no 
less: therefore this letter, being so excellently igj 
ignorant, will breed no terror in the youth ; he 
will find it comes from a clodpole. But, sir, 1 
will deliver his challenge by word of mouth; set 
upon Aguecheek a notable report of valour ; and 
drive the gentleman, as I know his youth will 200 
aptly receive it, into a most hideous opinion of 
his rage, skill, fury, and impetuosity. This will 
so fright them both that they will kill one another 
by the look, like cockatrices. 

^ab. Here he comes with your niece: give them way 205 
till he take leave, and presently after him* 

Sir Ta. I will meditate the while upon some horrid 
message for a challenge, 

[Exmni Sir Toby^ Fabian, and Maria. 

Re^mter Olivia, with Viola. 
J)H. I have said too much unto a heart of stone, 

t^L his} F; this F % 4, Rowc, I 



187. twim^off\S^ note on 11, v, 

iS?. gims , » . af^pr&bati§H\ gives a 
man roore credit for cQur*ge, 

1S7. ^pr&kUiim] convincidg lestj- 
many ; ice next noie, 

i»8* prpofl actual trml ; test. The 
word explains ** approbation " above. 

197, dpdp&h] bjockhcad s with hcftd 
like a dod. Here the F has **dodde- 
polc"i JTi Kimg Uar (L tv, 51) and 
ebewhcfe» it is clot poll. 

199. tiporty Ct IIL ii. 39. 

204, €3tk^ritts\ "A serpent, Idenlt- 




Hed with the Basilisk, fabulouitjr said 
to kill by its mere glance^ and to be 
hatched from a cock's egg,** M/E. 
€&catris^ */*'/, O. Fr. c&catrist Provencal 
fakairis^ It* cakatricti Latin eaka* 
iricem ; this latter being a medi^n^al 
rendering of the Greek lx»^€6p.t^ ; and 
both Latin and Greek have much the 
same original mining— '* a tmcker 
out/' etc* Beyond this the word has a 
curious hUtory, for whidi, however; we 
have no spjace, 

20S. preitnily] * " immediately/' See 
note on **by and by," line 181* 
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And laid mine honour too unchary oat: 210 

There 's something in me that reproves my fault, 

But such a headstrong potent fault it is 

That it but mocks reproof 
Via. With die same liaviour that your passion bears, 

Goes on my master's griefl 215 

O/L Here ; wear this jewel for me, 'tis my picture : 

Refuse it not ; it hath no tongue to vex you ; 

And I beseech you come again to-morrow. 

What shall you ask of me that 1 11 deny. 

That honour sav'd may upon asking give? 220 

Via. Nothing but this ; your true love for my master. 
O/L How with mine honour may I give him that 

Which I have given to you ? 
Via. I will acquit you. 

O/L Well, come again to-morrow : fare thee well : 224 

>^^ ^ A fiend like thee might bear my soul to helL [Exit. 

Re-enUr SiR TOBY BELCH and FABIAN. 
Sir To. Gentleman, God save thee. 

2ia #«/] Theobald and most cdd. ; «• V F, Ff, Rowe, Pope, Hanmer, Knight, 
CbUier, etc 214. 'Jkarimr] Thecixdd, etc, kauwur F. 215. Goes . . . 
/n5f/l Kowe, etc ; Goes . . . grufes F, F 2 ; Goes . . . grufs F 3, 4 ; (^ . . . 
/ru/^ Malone, etc 22CX Thai kamimr sai^€r\mosXtdA. ; Thai honour {sau^d) 
F ; Thai {homomr sac'd) F 3, 4, Rowe, L, etc 

2ia Amd kud , . . Mi/] It is. not mean "lavishly." Cf. also, "If you 
easy to make choice between the F be chary of your good name," Gosson, 
reading " on 't '* and Theobald's School of Ahuse, 1579 {New Eng. Diet, ). 
•*out"; **out" for "on't," and vice In the text it is an ambiguous descrip- 
tvrrJ, occur as misprints elsewhere, tive, an adjective used as adverb. Cf. 
With "on*t" the meaning is "staked "horrible,*' line 185 and note. For 
my reputation too carel^y on that the whole line we may compare " that 
heart — or, in making my declaration " ; have so charely preserued myne 
and with ** out " m-e should turn, ** and honour," Apolonius tuui Silla. 
have expended my honour too lavishly." 2it. jewel] Formerly used of any 
For ** laid on *t " we have a parallel in precious ornament ; here, as it seems, 
Airs Well thai Ends IVell^ III. vii. 72, for a minature richly set In Cymbe- 
•* He persists, as if his life lay on *t " ; linty I. iv. 165, it signifies a ring, and 
or better, in Hamlet^ v. ii. 174, «* He in I. vi. 189 of the same play, a brace- 
hath laid on twelve for nine " ; and let. See also t Henry VI, ill. ii. 106, 
with " laid out " we may cf. Cymbeline^ 107. 

II. iii. 92, **You lay out too much 22a Thai . . . give\ that honour 

pains For purchasing but trouble." may grant without compromising itself. 

210. unchary^ The word signifies 222. w/M] without violating ; or, con- 

"heedlessly'*; but here, as elsewhere sistently with. 

in Shakespeare (cf. " the chariest maid,** 226.] Note Sir Toby's "thee" and 

Hamlet^ I. iii. 36), it seems rather to Viola*s "you." 
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Via. 
Sir 



And you, sir, 

Ti}» That defence thou hast, betake thee to 't : of 
what nature the wrongs are thou hast done him, 
I know not; but thy intercepter, full of despite, 230 
bloody as the hunter, attends thee at the orchard- 
end. Dismount thy tuck, be yare in thy pre- 
paration, for thy assailant is quick, skilful, and 
deadly. 

You mistake, sir: I am sure no man hath any 235 
quarrel to me: my remembrance is very free and 
clear from any image of offence done to any 
man. 

To. You 11 find it otherwise, I assure you : there- 
fore, if you hold your life at any price, betake 240 
you to your guard ; for your opposite hatli in 
him what youth, strength, skill, and wrath, can 
furnish man withal 
I pray you, sir, what is he ? 

Ta> He is knight, dubbed with unhatched rapier, 245 



241. iuarJ]gaftiF, a43' ^^«] F J a mati F 3, 4^ Howe, Pope, HAomer. 
24s » J^ni^A£} F, a knigki some cdd. ; tiHk^iktd] zmha/tA'd F, mnkack'd Pope 
and olhcn. 



330* ini4rapiip\ ht who lies id 

wait. 

330. despiii] sptte» and defiiuii con- 
tempt. 
231. ctlf^ndfJw^itifoT; Y^. aitendre, 
232* £>i5m^HHi thy iufk] draw your 
sword* Osric in Hamiii uses the word 
* ' carriages '' of the straps that fcisten 
the sword to the belt J hence, possibJy, 
the affected "disoiount*^ of the texi^ 
though the word seetns to be used 
occasionally in this sense. "Tuck" is 
a smalt rapier. Fr. ^j/cv, ItaL st^r&t 
*'a truncheon, a tuck, a short sword, 
an arming swoid," Ftorio, WisrMe &/ 
Wi^rd^St 1598, Mr, Ciajg quotes 
Dram (Horace, Sat ire ^ i. p. 2): 

»" The maces kecnj the grounded 
sword, 
The tucke, the targe, the shield,*' 
2J2, 233. bt . , . preparaiim] Ad- 
diess yourself swiftly and surely for the 
contest. 

a|a. y&ft] nimble, quick, read/* 
A..S* gtam^ ready, CC Mfmmr§Ar 
Mmmr§^ tv« ii. 6tj ^'you shall find 



me yare*'* S«e lUso Tk§ Tem^isi^ l. h 
3, and V. 224. 

256, quarrd i& m£\ against^ towards 
me, Cf, Mu£h Ads ahiml Nittkittg^ It. 
L 243, •*Tbe Lady Beatrice hath a 
qaarrel to you," 

2 J7* image &f(igm€e\ metaphor ftom 
a looking-glass. 

243, vdthail An emphatic form of 
"with," generally connected with a 
relative pronoun, and placed at the end 
of the clause. Sec ilso my note on 
Tki T^mp^si, [TL L 93. 

245, 246. dubbed , ♦ * emMider^ii0n\ 
** He is no soldier by profession, not a 
knight banneret^ dubbed in the tield of 
battle, but DQ t^u'pe^t consicieration> at a 
festivity, or on some peaceable occa- 
sion, when knights receive I heir dignity 
kncelingf not on the ground, as in war» 
but on a cmrpct. This, I believe, was 
the origin of the contemptuous term a 
farfiii km^ht, who was naturally held In 
contempt by the men of war," Johnson, 

245. Mnh4Uck^ •* Hatch" appears to 
be a form 0* **back" (as batch of 
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and on carpet consideration ; bat he is a devil in 
private brawl : souls and bodies hath he divorced 
three, and his incensemcnt at this moment is so 
impIacaUe diat satwfartfon can be none but by 
pangs of deadi and sepulchre. Hob, nob, is his 250 
word : give 't or take 't. 

Vw. I will return again into the house, and desire 
some conduct of the lady : I am no fightcc I 
have heard of some kind of men that pot quarrels 
purposely on others to taste their valour ; belike 255 
this is a man of tfiat quirk. 

Sir To. Sir, no ; his indignation derives itself out of a 
very competent injury ! therefore, get you cm and 
give him his desire. Back you shall not to the 
house, unless you undertake that with me which 260 
with as much safiety you mi^t answer him: 
therefore, on, or strip your sword stark naked; 

255. tasU\ F, tta Collier conj. 25S. €OwtpeUnt'\ F 4, Rowe, etc. ; com- 
pmUmi F. 261. kim :] F» U ktm ; Hanmer. ^52. tfr] F, amd Hanmer ; 
/vwr swprd} F, /mi §f sword Adoo. apu Camb. 

bake). Cotgiave ghres ^* Hachtr^ To 24& inaHumtnt'\ wrath; a rare 

backe . . . bew . . . chop, . . . also, word, but found in Heywood {.Rape of 

to batch a hilt" (where '* batch" has Lucreu\ and Tlu Two Angry Women 

the sense of "engrave" ; cf. the en- of Abandon, 

graver's tenn'* cross-hatching"). Some 249. can be none] Again we have 

wonkl read "unbacked," but "un- "Elizabethan brevity" (see I. v. 103, 

batched" is probably a variant with note). "None," like "three "in line 

the same meaning. 248, occupies an emphatic position. 

246. on carpet consideration] See 250. Hob^ nob] hit or miss, come 

Johnson, above (note on line 245) ; and what may, or, i.e, " give 't or take 't," 

cf. "because (for the most part) they as Shakespeare explains. Probably a 

receive their honour from the Kings variant of "hoebbe, noebbe," or of 

hand in the Court, and vpon Carpets, "habbe he, nabbe he" (have he, or 

and such Uke ornaments belonging to have he not). 

the King's State and Greatnesse,'" F. 253. conduct] escort ; as often in 

Markham, Booke ofHonour\ 1 625, p. 7 1 . Shakespeare. 

246. considercaimi] chosen partly for 255. tcute] make trial of; cf. ill. i. 

alliteration. Wright thinks that the 82, ** taste your legs." 

word implies purchase; Deighton ex- 256. quirk] capricious humour; "a 

plains, " in consideration of services in trick or peculiarity in action or be- 

the drawing-room," and quotes AWs haviour"; cfl "quirks of joy and 

Well that Ends Well, 11. i 30-33 ; grief," AWs Well that Ends Well, 

we might also quote " carpet-monger" in. ii. 51. 

from Much Ado about Nothing, v. ii. 257, 258. derives . . . injury] arises 

32. But it is best to regard the phrase from a most sufficient insult. For 

" on carpet consideration " as equiva- " competent," see textual notes, 

lent to " a mere carpet knight " — who 260. that] that satis&ction at the 

was knighted for any but military con- sword's point, 
siderations. 
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r Vio. 

K 






for meddle you must, that 's certain, or forswear 
to wear iron about you- 

This is as uncivil as strange* I beseech you, do 265 
me this courteous officej as to know of the knight 
what my offence to him is : it is something of my 
negligence, nothing of my purpose. 
T&, I will do so. Signior Fabian, stay you by this 
gentleman till my returnp [Exif. 270 

Vw. Pray you, sir, do you know of this matter? 

Fak I know the knight is incensed against you, even 
to a mortal arbitrementj but nothing of the 
circumstance more. 

Vm I beseech you, what manner of man is he ? 275 

Fai, Nothing of that wonderful promise, to read him 
by his form, as you are like to find him in the 
proof of his valour. He is, indeed, sir, the most | 
skilful^ bloody, and fatal opposite that you could 
possibly have found in any part of Illyria* Will 280 
you walk towards him ? I will make your peace 
with him if I can. 
\Vic. I shall be much-bound to you for't: I am one 
that had rather go w ith sir priest than sir knight ; 
I care not who knows so much of my mettle. 



266. q^e^ as /<^] F, o^€, to CapelL 

^3, nuddk y^ mmt\ mk yourself 
up m this flBair by fightmg. 

266, i^ h ki%&w\ Abbott, I 2Sa 

373. m&rtal arbitrementi dcdsion by 
combat to the death ; cf. " If U come 
to iht arbitrcment of swords,** HtHty 
K IV. i. 168, 

2791, oj^/^si/e] antagonist ; for the 
third time in the pky the wofd hB^ 
been used in this sense ; cL nu U. 66, 

2B4. sirpritsi] We had "SirTopas" 
for the curate in iv. ii. 2, and "Sir 
Hugh Evans " in Tk4 Mtrry Wives of 
Windior. The title ** Sir," as applied 
to a priest, has a various history ; but 
we may quote JohnMin* " He that has 
taken his first degree at the Univer- 
sity is in the acadeuucal style called 
DominuSj and in common bngu^e w^ 
termed *Sir"*j lo this we may add 



28s 

\Exiuntn 



the foUowmg (NaresJ: "Therefore as 
most deriod persons had taken that 
first degree^ it became usual lo style 
them 5m" 

2KS* [Exeunt. Re-enter, etc.] Capell 
omits this stage-direction on account o* 
the apparent difficulties involved by 
retaining it ; sec, for example, line 
294, *^ Fabian can scarce hold him 
yonder,*' Bui in any case these words 
of Sir Toby arc CKaggeration, if not 
pure invention, "Wright thinks " they 
( Fabian and Viola) might, however, be 
within view of Sir Toby, brat out of 
sight of the audience.*' On the other 
hand, Dyce begins a new scene alto- 
fethcr— *' Scene ^, The Street adjoin- 
ing Olivia's garden '* ; and a change ol 
locality b often directed in acting ver- 
aions ol Tmtlftk Nighty or iodicated on 
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Rs-atgr Sol Tght, midk Sn Asdrew. 

Sir TV. WTty-, maOr iae 's a very devil ; I have not 
sadEi a. ficagot I faaci a pass widi him, 
scabbatd azsd all, 2nd he gnres me the 
stzzck-m wtdi sadti a mortal mcdoo that it is 
ioevitabie; and oa die answer, he pojrs yoo as 290 
sme^ as yoor feet hit die groimd diey step on. 
Thejr say he has been frun-rr to the Sophy. 

Sir Amd. Pox on 't, I H oat meddle widi him. 

Sir TV. Ay, bat he vill sot oov be parrfiH : Fabian 

can scaroe hold htm ytxider. 295 

Sir Amd, PlagiK oo't; an I tfaonglit he had been 
Talant and so nrnning in isnce I'd have seen 
htm ^fWTM'tfl ere I 'd have challmged him. Let 
htm let the matter s£^ and 111 gjvg_hiqi rny 
horsey grqr CapileL 300 

Sir TV. I II make the motion. Stand here; make a 
good show 00 't : diis shall end widioiit the per- 

2S7.>&i^] F, Ft, and nostcdd.; ran^pr Rove, dc 28S. usUard] 
scaoitrdT. aSgu s<k^-«] G^idl and odtos^jiteivM F, itec^—w Johnson, 
StmdkMM Sinecz. agi. ix/] kits F. 191, hetH\ Ff, Mt F. 295. jwnt^] 
F, omifTrrf Rowe. 2991 givt inv] F, ^nv you Anoo. apu Cunbu joa 
Csfikt\ F ; CsfmUt Dpoe, Hudson. 

the stage. This meets the dzScsItj in chance escape joor Tenom'd stuck ; " 

T. 62, wbeie we read that Actocio was also Rewuo ad.' Juliet^ ill. L 8a 

arrested "in the streets." Farther, we 29a imeciittbU\ older sense, "un- 

have "attends thee at the orchard- shtmnable." 

end' in hne 231 of this scene, also 29a om the aKTWtr\ on the return 

" staj jtn bv this gcntjeman t^ my thnst or parry ; another fencing term, 

return" in lines 269, 27a Bat these CI Hamlet, v. ii. 290, 291. 

difficulties are expbined, at least in 29a /tf^r yom] hits jrou ; dL ''Two 

part, by the exigencies of the EUiza- I am sure I have paid," 1 Henry /K. 

bethan theatre. Probably the two IL iv. 213. 

groups, Andrew and Sir Toby, Mola 292. Sophy] See II. v. 186, note, 

and Fabian, remain on the stage, and 50a Capilet. *' * Capul ' was a north 

merely withdraw and advance ; and the country word for a horse, and possibly 

change of scene mtMild easily be taken ' capilet * may be a diminutive of this," 

for granted by Shakespeare's audience. WnghL Murray {New Eftg, Diet.) 

287. firago\ Possibly an intentional quotes Land Cokaygne, 1290, " Hors, 

corruption of *' virago," humorous on no capil, kowe, no ox.'* 

Shakespeare's part as well as Sir 301. 77/. . . iifftf/i;Mr] alliterative (cf. 

Tobv's. - "mortal motion" in line 289) for "I 

2S8, 289. the stuck'in\ the thrust, in ^ill propose it to him." Again we 

fencing, Ital. staccato. Other forms have "motion"; df. "Of my own 

are "stock," "stoccado," "stoccata." motion (I) craved his promised faithe," 

Qt Hamlet, I v. viL 162, "If he by Riche, ApoUmius and SUla. 
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dition of souls. [Aside.] Many, 1 11 ride your 
horse as well as I ride you. 

Re-mtgr FABIAN and ViOLA. 

[Ta Fabian.'] I have his horse to take up the quarrel 305 
I have persuadecf him the youth *s a devil 

Fak He is as horribly conceited of him ; and pants 
and looks pale, as if a bear were at his heels. 

Sir To. [Ta Vi^la.] There's no remedy, sir : he will 

fight with you for*s oath sake. Marry, he hath 310 
better bethought him of his quarrel, and he finds 
that now scarce to be worth talking of; therefore 
draw for the supportance of his vow : he protests 
he will not hurt you, 

Vio. {Aside!\ Pray God defend me I A little thing 315 
would make me tell them how much I lack of a 
man. 

Fab, Give ground, if you see him furious. 

Sir To. Come, Sir Andrew, there's no remedy; the 

gentleman" will, for his honour's sake, have one 320 
bout with you ; he cannot by the duello avoid it: 
but he has promised me, as he is a gentleman and 
a soldier, he will not hurt you. Come on ; to *t 

305* take ufi ¥y ma^ up Anan, ap, Canj^, j/of. as 4^rrr^*>] F ; k&rri&fy 
Rowe, Pope^ Hanmcr, 310. mth sake} F, ^atk's saki Cap^ll, etc, aaih-mk^ 
Dyce I haik\ F» A^ Theobald and otbers. 3IJ* uarie i& bt\ F, i^ he icane 
CapcU conj- 

303 1 304, / 7/ , , p ym\ T 11 krep 
your horse at the same lime that I make 
a fool of yoa* 

305. ioMe «#/] patch up, make up; 
cf, ** I knew when seven justices could 
not take up m quarrel/' As Yim Like 
lit V, iv. 10 J* 

307. Ne . . . Atffi] O yes, Sir 
Andrew ii ju$t as much afraid of the 
youth- For **«soncdtcd** cf. yuitus 
Cm^r^ L iii. 162, ** Him and his worth 
and our great need of him, Vott have 
right well conceited/' *^ 

jl [, 312^ b££ter Uikmight > * . tMittg 
^/] **he has tcconsidcred the circum- 
stances wherein he *ibonght himsdf 
aggrieved, and now finds that they are 
not worth talking about, " * * Quarrel, " 



as oflen in Shakespeare^ means 
of complaint or quarreK'* 

313. mpporiancey uphatding ; the 
same form occurs in Richard II. HI. 
iv. 32* 

331, *iw/] round of fighting 1 Danish 
higti a bend, turn ; so, ** lo take a turn 
at fighting/* 

321, b^ ike dmllo] accord in B to the 
laws of dueling* lul. dueii^ \ the word 
occurs in Jonson's Cynikia's ^iveli in 
the phrnse, **the tfue laws of the 
duello/' An lulian treatise on War 
and the Duclio was quoted above {line 
170, note) ; and Shakespeare may have 
osed Vincefitio Saviob's Pfacti^e ^ike 
Dmilo (1595)- 
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Sir And. Pray God, he keep his oath ! [Draws. 

Via. I do assure you, 'tis against my will. [Draws. 325 

-filter Antonio. 

Ant. Put up your sword. If this young gentleman 
Have done offence, I take the fault on me : 
If you offend him, I for him defy you. [Drawing. 

Sir To. You, sir ! why, what are you ? 
Ant. One, sir, that for his love dares yet do more 330 

/Than you have heard him brag to you he will. 
- Sir 10. Nay, if you be an undertaker, I am for you. 

[Draws. 
Fab. O good Sir Toby, hold ! here come the officers. 
Sir To. I '11 be with you anon. 

Vio. Pray, sir, put your sword up, if you please. 335 

Sir And. Marry, will I, sir : and, for that I promised 
you, ni be as good as my word. He will bear 
you easily, and reins well. 

Enter Two Officers. 

First Off. This is the man ; do thy office. 

Second Off. Antonio, I arrest thee at the suit 340 

Of Count Orsino. 
Ant You do mistake me, sir. 

First Off. No, sir, no jot : I know your favour well, 

341. CourU\ F, Duke Rowe. 

325. I do^ etc'X "That the hamours man, who -disliked to be drawn by a 
of the duelling scene will ever be brought bully into a brawl. She acts through- 
back within the text of Shakespeare, out with discretion, intelligence, and a 
and the limits of becoming mirth, is collected judgement," Spedding. 
more, than we can hope. Managers 332. an undertaker] Three meanings 
can ^hardly be expectea to sacrifice a appear to be enclosed in this word — 
piece of farce, which always makes the (i) one who takes up the business 
audience very merry, though Shake- (especially the quarrel) of another; (2) 
speare has evidently taken pains to pre- the '* undertakers" (contractors for the 
serve Viola from the ridiculous attitude king) who were obnoxious to the Parlia- 
in which it places her, and she can ment of 1614; (3) one who under- 
never be seen as she was meant to be takes to kill, as in Othello^ iv. i. 224, 
until it is reformed. . . . Indeed, from the ** Let me be his undertaker" ; this is 
beginning to the end of the adventure akin to ( I ). But whatever its connota- 
she neither does nor says anything (her tions, the most obvious meaning of the 
complexion and the beating of her heart word is ** meddler." 
excepted) that would have misbecome 342. favourl Cf. 1 1, iv. 24, note, 
a well-behaved, peaceful young gentle- 
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Though now you have no sea-cap on your head. 
Take him away : he knows I know him well, 
Ani. I must obey. {To Viola.] XhU comes with seeking 

34 S 
— lall answer it. 

lecessity 

my purse? It grieves 




But 
dp 



)t do for you, 
You stand ainaz'd 



of that money. 



350 



/ 






geu 
mx 
0m f 
Art 
H»] 

340* ^rtSW^rj ^cc lit. Itl. 21, ftOtC. 

356. /ar/] partly, as in Oi^Ha, V, 
ii, 296^ "This wretch baib past coa* 
fcas'd Kb villany*'* 



,ve show'd me here, 35 S 
y your present trouble, 
lity 

jy having is not much : 

resent with you. 

Will you deny me now ? 
ts to you 361 

not tempt my misery, 
sound a man 
)se kindnesses 

I know of none ; 365 

r any feature. 



35S. Aazfin^'} propf rty ; as often in 
haitspeiirc. 

3S9» ^y presen/] jt. money j the 
loney I have with tne, 

36a Mfld] Possibly an inteijcctiojml 

$$0, tfifer] i.€. puise ; and again. 
.^ fCidy-money. The only inslsLOce 

nf this use of ihe woTd in Shakespeare. 
363^ Usi that} See i. li. 47, note* 
363. wwj^ffdQ The only instance of 

thU epithet in Shakespeare. 
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Sir And, Pray God, he keep his oath ! [Draws. 

Vio. I do assure you, 'tis against my will. [Draws. 325 

-fitter Antonio. 

Ant. Put up your sword. If this young gentleman 
Have done offence, I take the fault on me : 
If you offend him, I for him defy you. [Drawing. 

Sir To. You, sir ! why, what are you ? 
^«/. One, sir, that for his love dares yet do more 330 

/Than you have heard him brag to you he will. 
• Sir 10. Nay, if you be an undertaker, I am for you. 

[Draws. 
Fab. O good Sir Toby, hold ! here come the officers. 
Sir To. I '11 be with you anon. 

Vio. Fniy, sir, put your sword up, if you please. 335 

Sir And. Marry, will I, sir : and, for that I promised 
you, I '11 be as good as my word. He will bear 
you easily, and reins well. 

Enter Two Officers. 

First Off. This is the man ; do thy office. 

Second Off. Antonio, I arrest thee at the suit 34ii 

Of Count Orsino. 
Ant. You do mistake me, sir. 

First Off. No, sir, no jot : I know your favour ¥reH 

341. Cau9U\ F, Duke Rowe. 

325. 7 do^ etcA " That the humours man, who -disliked to be dnwn hf « 

of the duelling scene will ever be brought bully into a brawl. She acts r* 

back within the text of Shakespeare, out with discretion, intell' 

and the limits of becoming mirth, is collected judgement," So 

more, than we can hope. Managers 332. an under/aier] T 

can hardly be expectea to sacrifice a appear to be enclosted in tUm w 

piece of farce, which always makes the (i) one who takcB up Uie b 

audience very merry, though Shake- (especially the quarrel) of anotl 

speare has evidently Uken pains to pre- the *' undertakers" (contractor 

serve Viola from the ridiculous attitude king) who were obnoxious to th 

in which it places her, and she can ment of 16 14; (3) one who 

never be seen as she was meant to be takes to kill, as in Othello^ iv. i. ^ 

until it is reformed. . . . Indeed, from the " Let me be his undertaker " ; this is 

beginning to the end of the adventure akin to ( i ). But whatever its connota- 

she neither does nor says anything (her tions, the most obvious meaning of tlie 

complexion and the beating of her heart word is *' meddler." 
excepted) that would have misbecome 342. favour] Cf. 1 1, iv. 24, note 
a well-behaved, peaceful young gentle- 
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Sir And, Pray God, he keep his oath ! [Draws. 

Via. I do assure you, 'tis against my will. [Draws. 325 

-^nter ANTONIO. 

Ant Put up your sword. If this young gentleman 
Have done offence, I take the fault on me : 
If you offend him, I for him defy you. [Drawing. 

Sir To. You, sir ! why, what are you ? 
Ant. One, sir, that for his love dares yet do more 330 

/Than you have heard him brag to you he will. 
• Sir 10. Nay, if you be an undertaker, I am for yoiL 

[Draws. 
Fab. O good Sir Toby, hold ! here come the officers. 
Sir To. I '11 be with you anon. 

Vio. Pray, sir, put your sword up, if you please. 335 

Sir And. Marry, will I, sir : and, for that I promised 
you, I '11 be as good as my word. He will bear 
you easily, and reins well. 

Enter Two Officers. 

First Off. This is the man ; do thy office. 

Second Off. Antonio, I arrest thee at the suit 340 

Of Count Orsino. 
Ant You do mistake me, sir. 

First Off. No, sir, no jot : I know your favour well, 

341. Coun(\ F, Duke Rowe. 

325. I do^ etcJX "That the humours man, who -disliked to be drawn by a 

of the duelling scene will ever be brought bully into a brawl. She acts through- 

back within the text of Shakespeare, out with discretion, intelligence, and a 

and the limits of becoming mirth, is collected judgement," Spedding. 

moreL than we can hope. Managers 332. an undertaktr\ Three meanings 

can 'hardly be expectea to sacrifice a appear to be enclosed in this word — 

piece of farce, which always makes the ( i ) one who takes up the business 

audience very merry, though Shake- (especially the quarrel) of another ; (2) 

speare has evidently taken pains to pre- the ** undertakers" (contractors for the 

serve Viola from the ridiculous attitude king) who were obnoxious to the Parlia- 

in which it places her, and she can ment of 16 14; (3) one who under- 

never be seen as she was meant to be takes to kill, as in Othello^ iv. i. 224, 

until it is reformed. . . . Indeed, from the " Let me be his undertaker " ; this is 

beginning to the end of the adventure akin to (i). But whatever its connota- 

she neither does nor says anything (her tions, the most obvious meaning of the 

complexion and the beating of her heart word is '* meddler." 

excepted) that would have misbecome 342. favour] Cf. ii. iv. 24, note, 
a well-behaved, peaceful young gentle- 
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Though now you have no sea-cap on your head. 
Take him away : he knows I know him well, 
AnL I must obey* [To Vioia.'] TJiis comes with seeking 

you; 34S 

But there 's no remedy : I shal 1 answer it. 

What will you do, now my necessity 

Makes me to ask you for my purse? It grieves 

'me 

Much more for what I cannot do for you, 

Than what befalls myselt You stand amax'd ; 550 

But be of comfort 
Second Off. Come, sir, away- 
AnL I must entreat of you some of that money* 
Vio, What money, sir ? 

For the fair kindness you have show*d me here, 355 

Aiid parti being prompted by your present trouble, 

Out of my lean and low ability 

I 'U lend you somethings my having is not much; 

1 11 make division of my present with yon* 

Hold, there is half my coffer. 
Ant ^ Will you deny roe now ? 

Is't possible that my deserts to you 36 1 

Can lack persuasion ? Do not tempt my misery. 

Lest that it make me so unsound a man 

As to upbraid you with those kindnesses 

That I have done for you. 
Vh^ I know of none ; 365 

Nor know I you by voice or any feature. 

360. thfre is] Hanmcr and others, ihirt *j F. 



J43, sea-^ap] **The *sea-cap* of ihc 
Sh^kei^peariai} era. seems to have been 
generally composed of fm, a* appea^rs 
from Ammon** curioys book. D^ 
^mmbrn Iliiinraithm stpi Mtfkamm 
Ariihus^ iS74f" Fairholt, quoted by 
Halliwell. 

345, with s€4HMg] Sec Abbott, § 

193- 

346. aimi}it\ See lU. iiu aS, note. 
356. pi^rt] partly, a& m OfkfiU, V. 

ii, 2961 **Thrs wretch hath part con- 
fes»'d bis vilkny.'* 



3|S. ^aptttg] property; as often in 
Shakespeare. 

359. mjf preseni] u^ money ; Ibe 
money I have with me. 

360* il&Ml Possibly an interjection^] 
line* 

360. €(fjff€r\ Le. ptirse ; and again, 
i.e. teady-money. The only instance 
of this use of the word m Shakespeaxe. 

36J. Lest tk^i\ See i. ii* 47, note. 
363. unwund] The only insUnoe of 
this epithet b Shakespeare. 
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I hate ingratitude more in a man 
Than lying vainness, babbling drunkenness, 
Or any taint of vice whose strong corruption 
Inhabits our frail blood. 

Ant O heavens themselves ! 370 

Second Off. Come, sir : I pray you, go. 

Ant Let me speak a little. This youth that you see here 
I snatch'd one half out of the jaws of death, 
Reliev'd him with such sanctity of love. 
And to his image, which methought did promise 375 
Most venerable worth, did I devotion. 

First Off. What 's that to us ? The time goes by : away ! 

Ant But, O ! how vile an idol proves this god. 

Thou hast, Sebastian, done good feature shame. 
■^ ,-i*^. In nature there's no blemish but the mind ; 380 



babli 



368. lying zfoimiess, boMUng- drunkenness] some edd. ; iying, vainnesse, 
iling drunkenfusse F, Ff, and some edd. ; lyings vainness, babbling, drunken- 
ness Steevens and others. 371. pray you, go] pray you go F, prcty you 
Lioyd ap. Camb. 372, 373.] For Hanmer's arrangement, see notes. 372. 
speak] F, but speak Hanmer. 375. kis] F, tkis some edd. 378. vile] viide F. 

368. lying etc.] The line reminds 374, Relieved kirn . . . hve] The 
OS of &e "ling, heath, broom (or word ''such" in this line su^ests that 
brown) furze " of Tke Tempest (i. i. 68, a line following has dropped out ; yet 
69), where the words may be taken in the passage, " And to his image . . . de- 
jiairs or separately. The F Dunctua- votion" (lines 375, 376) follows, after 
tion may perhaps be trusted, which Shakespeare's manner, as a natural 
places a comma after "tying," but not amplification of the line preceding it 
after babbling" ; and it is important to Others would read "much" ; but 
notice that if " babbling" is a noun in Wright prefers to find a parallel use of 
this instance, it is nowhere else so used " such " in Cymbfline, v. v. 43, " Your 
in Shakespeare. Of course mere daughter, whom she bore in hand to 
enumeration, apart from climax, adds love With such integrity, she did con- 
force ; but we have really little to fess Was as a scorpion in her sight." 
choose, unless we note that the caesura 374, sanctity] The word used by Sir 
in the next line is moved on to the Toby, in. iv. 89. 
third foot, as though it had stronp^ly 376. venerable] worthy of veneration 
&llen after the second foot in the hne — without the modem notion of age ; 
preceding, i.e. after the first pair of but the suffix has not quite the modern 
vices mentioned. force ; it is more gerundial — that which 

368. vainness] Probably in the sense is to be venerated. Cf. " But, howso- 
of "boasting" — "boasting of what is ever, strange and admirable** {Mid- 
false.** summer-Night* s Dream, V. 27). See 

372. Let . . . kerc] K. Elze would note on i. v. 281. 

begin the speech, " Tarry a little, And 379. feature] like " complexion " has 

let me speak. This youth, etc." The often a wider meaning in Shakespeare ; 

metre is thus restored. Hanmer the whole external appearance, not 

arranges thus : merely one aspect of the race. 

" Let me but speak 380, 381, 382.] Cf. Viola's words to 

A little. Why, this youth that the (Captain in i. ii. 46-50, "There is 

you see here." . . . character." 
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None can be caird deformed but the unkind : 

Virtue is beauty, but the beauteous evil 

Are empty trunks o*erflourish'd by the devil 
First 0J\ The man grows mad ; away with him 1 Come, 

come, sin 
Ant Lead me on. \Exeunt Officers with Antania. 385 

Via* Methinks his words do from such passion fly, 

That he believes himself; so do not I* 

Prove true, imagination, O ! prove true, 

That I, dear brother, be now ta^en for you. 
Sir To, Come hither, knight ; come hither, Fabian ; 390 

we 'II whisper o'er a couplet or two of most sage 

saws. 
Vio, He nam*d Sebastian : I my brother know 

Yet living in my glass ; even such and so 

In favour was my brother ; and he went 395 

Still in this fashion, colour, ornament. 

For him I imitate. O t if it prove 



3S2. &faui£ims em'I] F» Uauinms-etfil Maione^ etc. 
ik£ HaQmer. 397. Oi} Oh F, Sb some edd. 



3S4. The} F, Surely 



jSl unkind] From first (o last 
Sbakespeaic pla^ on this word to the 
top of nis bent (see mf note m The 
Tempi si, V. L 33) ; and here he uses it 
in the two senses of (I) unnatural^ {2) 
hard-he&rted. For the fomier, cf. King 
Lear^ lU, iv, 73, " Nothing could have 
lubdued nature To such a townee but 
his unkind daughters," For the 
thought, cf. Bacon ^ Essay ^ ** Of 
Beaur^i'' "Vtrtae is like a rich stone, 
best plain set,*' 

jSa. Uauie&Ms «*r/] Cf. '* proper- 
false," 11, iL 30 ; those who ftre fwr in 
body, foul in mind. 

383. gmpty . . , oWji&urisk*dl 
Trunks of chests covered with richly 
arn«iDented carvings i these in Shake- 
speare's time were important articles of 
mmitare. For ** o'CTfJounsh'd," cf, 
Cotgrave, ** FHttgoUrks : Freu, 
wri^led fljourishitigs in cajrving/* 
Cftti^ eompoies S&ttsetf Iju, e.g:. **3ie 
flourish set on youth*" Tennyson [TAe 
GMsH Vearj may have mistiiken the 
incJining of this word when he wrote, 
** Like an oaken stock in wmter woods 
O*erflourish*d with the hoojy clematiSi" 



3S6* rf/o , * . Jfy] spring from such 
genuine feeling. Cf^ Tke Tempest^ I* 

387. %& d<^ mi r\{\\ believe what he 
says; (2) believe myself when I dure 
hopcj from this, that my bf other is 
alive — when I thus ** imagine" {line 
388). 

39 ' i 39** « iQupitt^ . * jtfwj] referring 
ironically to Antonio*s momltsmg In 

393* sirw^l BiAxims ; often expressed 
in rhyming couplets* Cf* ** wise saws** 
in At y&ti like //, 11. vii, 156* It roay 
be just worthy of remark that the words 
"sage" and **saws" have the mmt 
philological histon% 

394, } V /it*fft^ m my giass] Prob- 
ably a d&ubU eniendre, as usuaJ— (l) 
whenever I look in my mirror, (aj 
mIrror*d to the life in my own pcison ; 
this "glass" figure, which occurs 
prominently In Euphues^ is a favoorttt 
with Shakespeare; cf, Bamiei^ iiL i. 
161, "the glass of fashion,'* 

395, /m>(mrl See n* iv.2^26 (note), 
and III. iv, 342. 

397* prifve] Abbott^ | 64- 



n 
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Tempests are kind, and salt waves fresh in. love. [Exit. 

Sir To. A very dishonest paltry boy, and more a 

coward than a hare. His dishonesty appears jn 400 
leaving his friend here in necessity, and denying 
him ; and for his cowardship, ask Fabian. 

Fad. A coward, a most devout coward, religious in it. 

Sir And. 'Slid, I '11 after him again, and beat him. 

Sir To. Do; cuff him soundly, but never draw thy 405 
sword. 

Sir And. An I do not, — [Exit. 

Fab. Come, let 's see the event. 

Sir To. I dare la;^ 2i5yjB?5$Z^^^'' ^ nothing yet. 

ACT IV 

SCENE I. — The Street before Olivias House. 

Enter Sebastian and Clown. 

Clo. Will you make me believe that I am not sent for 
you? 

Seb. Go to, go to ; thou art a foolish fellow : 
Let me be clear of thee. 

Clo. Well held out, i' faith ! No, I do not know you ; 5 
nor I am not sent to you by my lady to bid you 
come speak with her; nor your name is not 
Master Cesario ; nor this is not my nose neither. 
Nothing that is so is so. 

404. 'Siid,-\SitdF. 

398. /r^jA] The accustomed quibble ; fliesNshe event." Or in the Latin we 

they have changed their nature, or have may quote, " Quisquis ab eventu fiacta 

shown themselves abundant in love. notanda putet," Ovid, I/fr. ii. 85. 

403. religious] devoted to it ; repeats 409. yet] after all. 
** devout " in the same line. Cf. ** such j * rir q 
sanctity of love," ill. iv. 374 ; also the "^^ ^*^' ^^^^' '' 

" adoraturi sedeant " of Erasmus. i. Will you] Do you wish to ? 

404. *Slid] See note on " 'Slight," 3. Go to] Used about eighteen times 
II. V. 35. in Shakespeare with varying sense ; our 

408. event] L<»sue, result; see also "G>me, come." 

II. iii. 182. Often thus literally in 5. Well . . . out] admirably pre- 

Shakespeare. For other writers we tended or persisted in. "An artful 

may cf. Milton's {Par. Losty ii. 82) way of implying that much of this con- 

** The event is feared," and for a later test has been carried on before Sebus- 

use Tennyson's {Lover^s Tale) "He tian and Feste enter," Fumess, 
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^ 



Sek I prithee, vent thy folly somewhere else : i o 

Thou know'st not me. 

Vent my folly ! He has heard that word of some 
great man, and now applies it to a fooK Vent ^ 
^ my folly! I am afraid this great lubber, the ^' 
[world, wnll prove a cockney. I prithee now, 15 
ungird thy strangeness and tell me what I shall 
I vent to my lady. Shall I vent to her that thou 
art coming ? 
I prithee, foolish Greek, depart from me ; 

Ui 15, grtfoi iubhr, tkf mt^iJJ Var. '03, etc. ; great luhbtriht W&rid¥, Ff, 
RowCj elc* ; grcai hthh^Hy world Coll, MS. ; grtai lubhtrly u*ard Douce, 
Bad hum . White ; ^£at lubbtr^ for ail ilu world Bulloch, 1 9-2 1 , ) A s prose, F, 
19, Grfik] F 4, ^4ke F, geek Hanmer, grig ot gktJUr Anon. ap. Cimb, 



II. Kipwr] utter ; the Clown's ridicule 
is not altogether ^rious, hut it implied 
some special use of I he word* Cf. 
'^observation, the which he vents In 
mangled forms," Ai You Likt //, it, 
viL 43. 

14, 15, / am afraid * ♦ * €0tkney\ 
We may accept Johnson's expkrmtion, 
" Affectation and foppery will over- 
spread the world " ; but we may add, 
especially affectation in lan^uaee. 
Shakespeare has not yet done with his 
ridicule of euphuism and fantastic 
language generally (wherever, as we 
have already remarked, he took hi^ 
own wilful if not inconsistent pleasure); 
and in the person of Feste he continues 
to expo^ the practice of "dallying 
nicely with word* ** ; and in thii passage 
speaks out as for himself. For other 
readings, see textual notes* The 
emendation *' this great lubberly 
word," suggested independently by two 
or three commentators, is surely in* 
applicable to ^*vent,*' and the state- 
ment ** this great lubberly world will 
prove a cockney" shows rather the 
whole drift of the Clown*® remarks. 
Scarcely worthy of notice is the ex^ 
pi ana Lion ** The world will prove this 
great lubber (Sebastian) to be a 
cockney.^ 

14. Imhher] big clumsy fellow. 
Welsh IM, a dolt; cf. ^*thon lob of 
spirits," Midsttmtmr-Nfgkfs Dream ^ 
I J, i, t6. Also MiUon*s *'lubbar 
fiend," VAlkgr&^ 1 la We may note 
ako that Min&heu gives *'A Lobbe, 
lubbei, or down/* 



'5; 

cocks 



Originally t&km-ey, 

, a mftlformed egg ; 

then applied to a child tenderly brou^nt 
upf a spoilt child ; hence the meaning 
eneminate, etc, Cf. Fr. c<^tQ^ child's 
name for an egg» applied in derision to 
men. In the text the word means an 
affected foolish person. For another 
*ise of the word in Shakespeare, see 
King Lear, n. iv. 123. 

16. uHgird thy sfnmgvntss] have 
done with your distant manner, your 
pretence of not knowing tne, 

19. £7r^jfi] Used vaguely or colloqui- 
ally for a merry companion. Mlnsheu 
gives ** a raerrie Greeke . . , a jester.'' 
Cf. **A merry Greek, and cants in 
Latin comely, Ben Jonson, TMe New 
In% II. ii, Mr. Craig refers to T* 
Heywood, Edtmrd IV, (i6c©), ** My 
brave Falconbridget my mad greeke 
{Worki^ Pearson J 1st part» i. 26) ; jind 
to Wm. Kay, Rede me and be not IVn^ih 
(1528^ Arber, p. JI7), " In carde play- 
ing he is a good greke, And can skylle 
of post and glyeke," Also to R, 
Greene, James iki Fourth .^ iv, 3, 
** What ho^ siTjah, you gome, you with 
the nose like an eagle^ an you be a right 
Greeks one turn more." Cf, also I he 
proverb, ** as merry as a Greek " ; ^also, 
**a merry grig% ** The Latin per- 
grsecot is translated by Coles* to revel, 
to play the merry Greek, or boon com- 
panion,*' M alone. Here the word may 
connote ^* pander," caught partly from 
Fesie's '* Shall 1 vent to her that thou 
art coming ? '* 




[ 
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There 's money for thee : if you tarry longer 20 

1 shall give worse payment. 
C/o. By my troth, thou hast an open hand These 
wise men that give fools money get themselves a 
good report after fourteen years' purchase. 

Enter SiR ANDREW. 

Sir And. Now, sir, have I met you again ? there's for 25 
you. [Striking Sebastian. 

Seb. Why, there 's for thee, and there, and there. 

'Are all the people mad? 'j [Beating Sir Andrew. 

Enter SiR TOBY and FABIAN. 

Sir To. Hold, sir, or I '11 throw your dagger o'er the 

house. 30 

Clo. This will I tell my lady straight I would not 

be in some of your coats for twopence. [Exit. 

Sir To, Come on, sir : hold. 

Sir And. Nay, let him alone; I '11 go another way to 

work with him: I'll have an action of battery 35 
against him if there be any law in Illyria. 
Though I struck him first, yet it's no matter 
for that. 

Seb. Let go thy hand. 

Sir To. Come, sir, I will not let you go. Come, my 40 

21. worse] F, worser Anon. ap. Camb. 23. ivise mm\ Rowe, etc., Wise- 
men F. 24. after\ F, ai a Anon. ap. Camb. 27. and there^ and therel F ; 
and there f and there ^ and there, Capell, Dyce, ii. iii., Hudson. 37. struck] 
stroke F. 

22. <5^] liberal; this being, as Feste 31. This . . . straight] Is this to 
supposes, a second gift from Viola. prepare us for Olivia's entrance ? No 

24. after . . . purchase] * * Certainly, doubt she would soon hear of the fray, 

anno 1621, the current price of lands but we may almost regret that Feste 

in England was twelve years' purchase," should be mentioned as the tale-bearer. 

Sir Josiah Child, Discourse on Trade ; 32. twopence] Another way of imply- 

quoied by Reed. Hence "fourteen ing " a good deal "; cf. ** fourteen years* 

years' purchase " may stand roughly for purchase," line 24, above. 

•*a very extravagant price." See note 33. C^xn^ ^ Probably in the sense of 

on line 32, below. Bacon in his Essay " come away." 

"On Usury" mentions sixteen years* 35. action of bcUtery] For Shake- 
purchase, speare's legal knowledge, see note on 

27.] Capell's attempt to preserve the ill. ii. 15 ; also Introduction, p. 

metre (textual notes) imperils the xxv. 
rhetoric. 
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young soldier, put up your iron: you are well 

fleshed ; come on* 
Sii. I will be free from thee. What would'st thou 
now? 

If thou dar'st tempt me further, draw thy sword. 
Sir To, What, what ! Nay, then 1 must have an ounce 45 

or two of this malapert blood from you, [^Draws. 

Enter OLIVIA, 

OIL Hold, Toby 1 on thy life I charge thee, hold ! 

Sir To, Madam 1 

Oli. I Will it be ever thus ? Ungracious wretch t 

I^Fit for the mountains and the barbarous cav^ 50 
Where manners ne'er were preached* Out of my 

sight T ' 

Be not offended, dear Cesario. 
Rudesby, be gone [ 
I [Exeunt Sir Teby^ Sir Andrew^ and FaOan. 

I prithee, gentle friend. 
Let thy fair wisdom, not thy passion, sway 



4t, 42. /w/ , * . fitskid\Fi sec note bdaw, 51, n£'er\ ntre F, «/rif Ff, 
S^, Stideify] F 3, 4, and most edd, ; Rudesbty F ; Rude spy Procter. 



41, 42, put up . . . ^esJked] These 
words appear lo form a piLrefithetb 
addressed lo Sir Andrew ; Sebastiaii has 
not yet drawn his sword, and the 
* ' iron " refef red to should l>e Sir 
Andrew's weapon ; it could hardly stand 
for Sebastian's ** dagiger '* ; and Sebas- 
tian^ who is held fast by Sir Toby, draws 
his longer blade at tine 43 (after 
*' WHski would'st thou now ? "J. More- 
aver, the parenthesis would serve as a 
soothing cornpliment to Sir Andrew. 

41, 42. fveii Ji€sfuif] like hawk or 
hound that has tasted blood, and been 
made eager for the prey ; but the context 
of SQfne of the passages in Shakespeare 
that contain the metaphor suggests 
something more than a roere "taste." 
la this instance we should adopt the 
ab<yve explanation. See also preceding 
note. 

46* maiaptrf^ saucy, impudent* Cot- 
grave give* **Marmi/ei$: m- A Scul- 
lion .^1.11 sancie, mataperL or knauish 
fdlow.* 



53. Rudesby] a rude or ruffianly 
fellow ; compounded of **rude ■' and a 
sufiiji df uncertain origin — pc^sibly a 
fonn of "lx>y/' In Shakespeare the 
word occtirB a^ain in Tke T«tmin^ 0/ ihf 
SMrtiu, in. ii. 10; cf. also, **And as 
he which is ceremonious may be thought 
to be a dissembler, so he which is not 
so, may be taken to be a downe, a 
radesby, or a contemner of others/* 
Gua££o, Ciuik C&nuersadan^ 1 586 1 
quoted by H alii well. In Chaptnan^s 
Sir Gyies C<MS€£Qppe^ 1606, we have, 
'* blunt Sir Cutt Kudcsby , . . bluiit 
at a sharpe wit, and sharpe at a blunt 
Wit." The word occurs also ia Gold- 
ing's Ot}id^ and in the j^ikwpimi 

54-56. Let . , , peatr) Let calm 
wisdom rather than just aiiger deter- 
mine yoMT conduct in dealing with this 
savage and most undesefved atlaek 
upon the happy courtesy of your 
life. 
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In this uncivil and unjust extent 5 5 

Against thy peace. Go with me to my house, 
And hear thou there how many fruitless pranks 
This ruffian hath botch'd up, that thou thereby 
May'st smile at this. Thou shalt not choose but 

go: 
Do not deny. Beshrew his soul for me, 6o 

He started one poor heart of mine in thee. 

Sed. What relish is in this ? how runs the stream ? 
r* Or I am mad, or else this is a dream. 

*^ Let fancy still my sense in Lethe steep ; 
C If it be thus to dream, still let me sleep ! 65 

0/t. Nay; come, I prithee; would. thou'dst be rul'd by me! 

Sed. Madam, I will 

0/i. O ! say so, and so be. [Exeunt, 



SCENE II. — A Room in Olivuis House. 

Enter MARIA and Clown. 

Mar. Nay, I prithee, put on this gown and this 
beard: make him believe thou art Sir Topas 

66. prithee] prethu F, pray Pope, etc. 

uncivil] Cf. II. iii. 125 ; also idiom represents either " thou shalt not 

: for the mountains and the barbar- choose anything except to go,*' or 

ous caves," line 50, above. '* thou shalt not choose anything else, 

55. extent] **In law, a writ of exe- but shalt go." 

cution, whereby goods arc seized for 60. Beshrew] Cf. ii. iii. 81. 

the king. It is therefore taken here 61. started] Technical hunting term 

for violence in general,'' Johnson, for rousing game. 

From the writ Extendi facias ; cf. 61. heart] Probably the accustomed 

** Make an extent upon his house and quibble with "hart" ; here, however, 

lands," As You Like It^ ill. i. 17. less obtrusive than usual. Sec also 

It is similarly used in Selimus, Accord- I. i. 16. 

ing to New. Enz* Diet, it means **a 62. What relish . . . stream] 

predatory attack.^' What am I to think of this? What 

57, 58. fruitless . . . botched] A does it all mean? How b it going to 

strange association of metaphor. Take turn out ? 

"fruitless "in the sense of* 'stupid, "and 64. Let . . . j/^^/] Paraphrased by 

"botched" as "clumsily contrived." the line that follows; ct 2 Henry IV. 

With "botched" cf. "botcher" in I. v. v. ii. 72, and Antony and Cleopatra^ 

47. Also Craig compares Nash, Have 11. vii. 113, 114. 

with you to Saffron Walden, 1 596, ^ 

" Let this Paraliticke Quacksaluer . . . ^^^*^ "' 

botch and cobble up as manie volumes 2. Sir Topas] A name possibly 

as he can betwixt this and doomesday." suggested by Chaucer's Rime of Sir 

59. Thou , . . go] This graceful Thopas, Skeat notes that the Latin 
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the curate : 
whilst 



do it quickly ; I '11 call Sir Toby the 



Ch. Well, I '11 put it on, and I will dissemble myself 
in 't : and I would I were the first that ever dis- 
sembled in such a gown* I am not tall enough 
to become the function well, nor lean enough to 



lExiL 



\ 



I 



lO 



be thought a good student* but to be said an 
honest man and a good housekeeper goes as 
fairly as to say a careful man and a great scholar, 
The competitors enten 

EnUrSiK Toby Belch and Maria, 

Sir Ta, Jove bless thee, Master parson* 

Clo* Banas <//^j,Sir Toby: for as the old hermit of Prague, 

J. faif\ F, /ai Fafmer, etc* 9. studenfl Studunt F. tl, rart/ui} 

cartfuil F, graceful Hanmer and othere, 1 3. )avt\ F, God HaJIiwell, W mUoii ; 

MmUr parsm\ M. Farsmt F* 1 4< Pr3gm\ Rowe, pra^t F, prmi^ F 4. 



TopoxiuB, is our top^^ and concludes 
that the title was appropriate to **siich 
a gem of a kmght (see also note on 
*' I am for all waters," line 66, below }» 
Oarke discovers the same in Shake- 
speare's use of the word» but oxids a 
fact that lends k {in additional signifi- 
cance ; lor the topaz, he says, was 
believed to possess ine virtue of curing 
insanity ; and Furae^ss quotes Reginald 
Scot, Dis^avfrie of IVikhcrc^^ 1584, 
" A topose healeth the lunatike person 
of his passion of lunacie," Thjil the 
latter (act determined Shakespeare's 
choice of the word is exceedingly proh- 
able. For the title ** Sir/' see note on 
HI, iv, £^4. 

3, 4^ iki whUtf\ in the meantiine* 
5. dintmhk myself] diiguise myself 
— in a Latin sense. In line 7 the word 
has the more usual meaning. That 
Slmkespeare knew enough Latb to 
adopt such a phrtL-e as "dtssenible 
myself*' may be safely assumed. Sec 
notes on L v, 94, 99 ; 11. v. 140 ; I v. 
iti 6, etc. ; also the author^s £fand6^k 
to SkakeTpeaf^, p, 38, 

7, iaiil Farmer's emendation "fat" 
(alliterative with ** function ") is almost 
certainly right % it supplies the an ti thesis 
to * Mean /'^ just as a little below **an 
honest man and a good housekeeper" 
is the same antithetical notion to '*a 
c:ireful man and a great scholar.'' We 



are reminded^ moreover, of certain fat 
and lean characters in Chaucer'* /Vv- 
io^n^i who illustrate fairly enoogh the 
Clown's distinction. Or, cf. Tennyson, 
**01d Summers, when the monk was 
^t And, issuing shorn and sleek/' See 
also note on '* careful,'* line It, below. 

9. sttidmf] The F **Studientv' a form 
which occurs also in Tke Merry Wives 
of Wimdi&r^ \IU i, 38, may represent 
a pronunciation of the time, or be in- 
tended as a variant, on the model of 
itadiani^ studienU^ etc. 

9» imd] called ; Abbott, f 200. 

10* Aotistkieper} implies good -living, 
with a further notion of hospitality. 

11, t:arefuf\ corresponds to "lean" 
in line 8 ; thin and worn with study. 
Feste seems to argue that to be fat and 
welMiking is no disgrace to a ** curate," 
though to be lean and studious is no less 
a recommendsttion. 

12. cotftpeiiUrs] associate^ partner, 
confederate. Cf. Mkhmrd II L XW iv. 
506, ** every hour more competitors 
fiock to their aid/* And for an earlier 
use, cf. Fentonj Gum tar d, i579i*'Wng 
competitors and parties" {New. Eng. 

14. Bonos dies] May be good Latin 
or good Spanish* 

14. ike old Aermii of Pragut] It 
is a question whether the atlempt to 
identi^ this "old hermit of Prague" 
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that never saw pen and ink, very wittily said to 
a niece of King Gorboduc, " That thaHsJsj " so 

rl, being Master parson, am Master parson, for 
_ what is ** that '* but *' that," and '* is " by t *' is " ? 
Sir To. To him, Sir Topas. 
Clo, What >o ! I say. Peace in this prison. »o 

Sir To. The knave counterfeits well ; a good knave., 
MaL iWitkin,] Who calls there? 
Clo* Sir Topas the curate, who comes to visit Malvolio 

the lunatic. 
MaL Sir Topas, Sir Topas, good Sir Topas, go to my 25 1 

lady, 
Cio. Out, hyperbolical fiend ! how vexest thou this 

man I Talkest thou nothing but of ladies ? 
Sir To. Well said. Master parson. 
MaL Sir Topas, never was man thus wronged. Good 

Sir Topas, do not think I am mad : they have 

laid me here in hideous darkness. 
CVo. Fie, thou dishonest Satan ! I call thee by the 

most modest terms; for I am one of those 

gentle ones that will use the devil himself with 
j courtesy, Sayest thou that house is dark ? 

l6, GoT-difdut] Capell, etc. ; Gorbodi^ke F ; Gt^bodark F J^ Rfiiwei G^t^^dmt^ 
Pope, etc. 28. fwtkiftg but cf^ F, of nothing but some edd* 33, Saim»\^ 
most edd. ; mihoH F, Pope, etc. ; Salkun Ff, Kowe> etc. 36, th^Tl Ft tM 
Ma^n and oihcrs^ thai this Haiti well \ other conjectiiies : /^, ih^ tJk, ikai\ 



would prove more satisfactory than A 
^mlkr attempt upon the identity of ihe 
"niece of Kmg Gorboduc" (line 16), 
But see the note on i. v. 36. Douce 
remarks that ihe reference is not to * * the 
celebrated heresiarch Jerome of Prague, 
but another of that name born tike wise 
al Prague^ and called iAe Arrrnif of 
Camaldolim Prague/' 

16. A*mg Gerbcdu^^ Halliwell quotes 
Suckling, Letters^ l^S9i *' T^^ opitiion 
of things is the measure of their vatue, 
as was wisely said of a necce of King 
Gorbudukes,** A footnote states that 
** the old copy ha.s, and perhaps Suck* 
ling wroi«, qitttne^^ The ancient 
BHtbh Kin^ Gorbjduc is the subject 
of our earliest blank verse imgcdy» 
Gi^rh&du€^ &r Ftrrex and Porrta^^ by 
SackviUe *iid Norton, 1561. 



16. Thai , , , is} This is not i 

only ocea^on on which Shake$pemre 
laughs at the logic of the schools, 

17, MuUr^rfim] Cf, witli a diffcf 
ence, " Sir pnesi,*' in ill* iv. 3S4, 

27, kyPfrboh'tal] A strange epithci, 
with some of its literal force j ef. 
** ecstasy*'; or it may include Uie 
notion of eictnivaganice in lajigua^f 
cf. ' ' acclamations hyperboUaS '* tn 

34. msdiit^ moderate, i^vaum^ % 

35. wiil\ wish to, 

36. thai . , , darJt\ *'A dadtennl 
room was sometimes called a diifk* 
house ^' (HaUiwcU, who quotes '* After- 
ward you must pUcc the s-icke in a 
dark house, which is moderately warme,** 
Barrougb's Method ^ Pkysuk^ 16*4) t 
sec also quotation from Ridiej Appendui 
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Mat. As heli< Sir Topas. 

Clo. Why, it hath bay-windows transparent as bar- 
ricadoes, and the clearstories toward the south- 
north are as lustrous as ebony; and yet corn- 
plainest thou of obstruction ? 

Mai, I am not mad, Sir Topas* I say to you, this 
house is dark, 

Cfo, Madman, thou errest: I say there is no darkness 
but Ignorance, in which thou art more puzzted 
than the Egyptians in their fog. 

Mai, I say this house is as dark as ignorance, though 
ignorance were as dark as hell ; and I say there 
was never man thus abused. I am no more mad 
than you are ; make the trial of it in any constant 
question* 



40 

y 

45 



50 



59. deurst^rui^ most edd» ; cii^rt si&res F ; €har£ si&net F a ; tkarshi$e4 F 3, 
4; Rowe, etc* j other suggestions : denexfartij, fiear*ji^rt£Sf cUar st&ries^ t/^ar^ 
SUftit d^re-iUffj's ; t&iuard] Y, Ff, Dycc* etc* ; tsw^rdi Rowe, €tc. 50, 
£&mi&nt] F ; comisimi Collier MS, mp. Carab. 

h pw 190. Fcste, however, wilh his 
usual quihhlingt goes on to describe 
the cell OS if it were a large building, 

38, 39* harrf^adfftf] ** As m the ca^c 
of 'duello^ and *duel/ the French 
form of the word * tttrdcade * had not 
in Shakespeare's time become faUy 
naturalised," Wright, "An adaptation 
of the Ff* darrifode or Sp. harricadOi 
formed from the Fr. barriqu^ m Sp. 
harrkf^ a cask, the Brst street karri- 
cades m Paris being composed of casks 
liUcd with earth, paving-stooes, etc/* 
New Eng, DkL 

59, d€arstm^^^s\ (or clere - stories ; 
F clcere stores) ** The upper part of 
the nave, choir, and transepts of a 
cathedral or other large church, lying 
above the triforium (or if there is no 
trifofium, immediately over the arches 
of the nave, etc.), and containing a 
series of windows, clear of the roofs of 
the aisles, admit ling light to the central 
pans oftlie building" (jVVw Eng. Di'a.^ 
/,!».** Clerestory " ), The term cler^toiy 
was not confined to ecclesiastical build- 
inp ; it was applied to similar windows 
in large halls, such as the college-halk 
of Oxford and Cambridge, Opposed 
10 it is '* blind *sto^ *' ; and the word is 
conjectured to be fomied of " clear " (in 




the sense of * Might " or ** lighted **) and 
"story,*' sli^e of a building* floor of a 
house, etc As to the tcadmg '*dcare 
stones,*^ which is found in F 2, iheie 
is something to recommend it in the 
balanced nonsense of the context, and it 
[Eiakcs tJic Clown's description applicable 
to a cell or " house '* ; and this point 
has some little importance (see note on 
** houte," line 36), On the other hand, 
*^ clerestories suggest a church^a be- 
fitting place wherein to exorcise an enl 
spirit, and designed si ill further to 
worry MalvoUo;' But lo tins opinion 
of Fumess the context gives no greater 
«uprport, and in subsequent speeches 
Mal^-'oUo twice calls his place of con- 
finement a ^* house.'* 

41, eSjirfifhsn] Another fanciful 
term ; obstruction to the view ; also ' 
with a legal meaning. Three times in 
this play the word is used in some 
special sense {here, and in 11, t. t2l^ 
and 111. iv, 2^]. 

46. E^tmnit £ti.\ Exodil* «, ai 
and 2%. 

49. abused] illused, as in tine 91, 

50, 5 1 . t&nsiant qmsti&m^ Most prob- 
ably, ** by allowing me to take part b 
some properly conducted conversation, 
or some delate on a point of philo- 
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Clo. What is the opinion of Pythagoras concerning 

wild fowl? 
Med, That the soul of our grandam might haply inhabit 

a bird. 5 5 

Clo, What thinkest thou of his opinion ? 
Med, I think nobly of the soul, and no way approve 

his opinion. 
Clo. Fare thee well: remain thou still in darkness. 

Thou shalt hold the opinion of Pythagoras ere I 60 

will allow of thy wits, and fear to kill a woodcock, 

lest thou dispossess the soul of thy grandam. 

Fare thee well 
Med, Sir Topas ! Sir Topas I 

Sir To, My most exquisite Sir Topas 1 65 

Clo. Nay, I am for all waters. 

S3, wildfowl] Wilde-fowU F, 54, Aaply] CapcU, etc ; JkiMify F, Ft, 
Rowe, etc. 56. thinkest] Var. '03, etc, thinkst F. 62. soul] F ; k^msg FU 
Rowe, Pope, Hanmer. 



sophy " ; and the Clown proceeds forth- 
with to open a debate in which Malvolio 
might not appear to advantage. I much 
prefer this interpretation to "a question 
which requires a consistent answer " ; 
''debate the question of this straw," 
Hamlet, iv. iv. 26. Bucknill notes 
that the test of sanity proposed by 
Malvolio finds its counterpart in modem 
times. 

52. Pythagoras] Suggested, perhaps, 
by Giordano Bruno ; out Shakespeare 
was intimately acquainted with Ovid's 
Metamorphoses J and he may have de- 
rived some of his allusions to the doc- 
trines of Pythagoras from that authority ; 
e.g. "Verum etiam volucres animse 
sumus, inque ferinas Possumus ire 
domos, pecudumque in pectora condi," 
XV. 457, 458. Compare also The Mer- 
chant of Venice^ iv. i. 131, and As You 
Like Ity III. ii. 187. 

57. / thinkf etc.] A justly famous 
rejoinder, and something more than 
dramatic in its noble intention. Cf. 
Hamlet, I. iv. 66, 67, etc. 

61. allow . . . wits] admit you are 
sane; cf. "allow" in I. ii. 58. 

61. woodcock] See notes on 11. v. 85, 
and III. ii. 70. 

63. Fare thee well] This interview 
represents a caricature of the idea that 



madness is occasioned by demoniacal 
possession and is curable by priestly 
exorcism. The idea was not ineielT ^ 
vulgar one in Shakespeare's time, bat 
was maintained even lon^ afterwards 
by the learned and the pious. More 
than a trace of it, indeea, remains to 
the present dav in Canon LXXII. of 
the Church, which provides "that no 
Minister without the license of the 
Bishop of the Diocese shall attempt, 
upon any pretence whatever, either <rf 
possession or obsession, by &stine and 
praver, to cast out any devil or &vils, 
under pain of the imputation of impos- 
ture or cosenage, and deposition from 
the ministry," Bucknill {Mad Folk, 
323), quoted by Fumess. 

66. / am for all waters] " I can turn 
my hand to anything; I can assume 
any character I please ; like a fish, I 
can swim equally well in all waters." 
This comment by Malone gives the 
meaning of the expression aptly enough, 
but we may question whether his last 
sentence explains the metaphor. He 
quotes Flono's Montaigne, " He had 
an oar in every water ; and Wright 
Quotes Th. Heywood, The EngUsk 
Traveller, ** Like a good travelline 
hackney, leame to drinke of all waters. 
Among other suggestions, I should 
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Mar, Thou might*st have done this without thy beard 
and gown ; he sees thee not* 
f^Sir To. To him in thine own voice, and bring mc word 

how thou findest him : I would we were well rid 70 
of this knavery. If he tnay be conveniefitly 
delivered, I would he were; for I am now so far 
in offence with my niece that I cannot pursue 
with any safety this sport to the upshot Come 
by and by to my chamber. 7 5 

[Exeunt Sir Tohy and Maria. 
Clo. \Singing.'\ Hey Robin, joliy Rcbin, 

Till fm how thy lady does. 



70* wiir\ F ; d// Ff, Rowe, etc* 
s^ri ^/Aa Fumess conj, 

place first Ihe Italian proverb, "Tu 
fiai mamello d'ogni acqtia " ("Thou 
hist a cloak for all waters ^') ; this, as 
^fr. Wright rcmarkSf is illustrated by 
another, '*Non si h. mantetlo per un* 
acqua sola '' ( " A cloak is not made for 
one shower only")* After this, I toay 
add as less important the following 
explanations ; An " expression borrowed 
from sportsinerit and relating to the 
qualifications of a complete spaniel,'* 
Johnson* ** I ihink that Shakespeare 
m this place alludes to this sense of the 
word * water" {i\^. the colour and lustre 
of precious ttones)/* "The clown . , * 
eati put on all colours, alluding to Ibe 
word Tapas," Mason* ** One ihat can 
relish all waters, that is, drink anything/* 
HalliwelU This opinion of Hal li we II 
is corrobomted by Staunton. Ha II i well 
ii«o vrrjtes : * ' Another conjecture is 
tliat the proverbial phr^e originated 
from a passage in Isaiah, ^ Blessed are 
ye that sow £&ide all waters.**' There 
is yet to be noticed an entry in Bacon's 
Fr&mus (FoK 90*)^ "We have not 
drunke all of one water, '^ But I thmk 
that the I tali An proverb is almost cer- 
tainly the source of the e^tpression^ and 
that all other €xplanal iaus are inter^^ 
ing rather than convincing, 

71. knm^fryl foolish practical Joke. 

71-74. Ifke , , , i^#^/} Ifhe can 
be set free witbout any luss^ I shall be 
glad, for my niece is now so angry with 
me thai t cannot safely play this game 
out, 

7i» 73. flitfy - . . wm^} For the 



74. tperi m ih£'\ Rowe, etc,, spifri ikg F, 



irregukrity in sequence, see Abbott, 

74. ^psh^i] "The decisive shot, a 
term in archery, as the up*casC or filial 
throw wa5 used in the game of bowbt" 
Wright. The word is here employed 
metaphorically to denote the conclusion 
of any business, Cf. Hamkt% V, ii, 

39S« 

75. hy ^nd hy\ ** pretty soon ** S pos- 
sibly not in the former sense (sec note 
on in. iv. iSi)of immediattfly. 

75. Exeunt Sir Toby and Maria] 
Events succeed one another rapidly 
enough in most drama, but here they 
are not h^ any means easy to follow. 
By the lime Sir Toby is referred to 
in the speech of Fabian (v* 559), he 
has got manied^ got drunk, received 
"a blcKKiy o^xcomb/' and been sent to 
bed. To pry into Ibe exact sequence 
of these events is scarcely profitable. 
Again, let us accept the ideal conditions, 
respect the poet*s1imitations, and admit 
thai these apparent inconsistencies do 
not seriously mar the general impres- 
sir^n wfaich it was his main purpose to 
give. See also the note on v. 36S, 

76* Hey Robin, jolly Robin] These 
words form the first two lines of a 
song of six stanzas found in a MS- 
volume dating from the early pnrt of 
the sixteenth century. It is printed in 
Percys ^tiipm cf Jtsthni English 
Fbeity. Nay lor gives the old music 
for the song, which he thinks to be of 
the same period as "Farewell, dear 
heart" (11. iiL 104)* 
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Mai. Fool ! 

Clo. My lady is unkind^ perdy, 

Mai. Fool ! 80 

Clo. Alas I why is she so f 

Mai. Fool, I say! 

Clo. She loves another. 

Who calls, ha ? 
Mai. Grood fool, as ever thou wilt deserve well at my 

hand, help me to a candle, and pen, ink, and 85 

paper. As I am a gentleman, I will live to be 

thankful to thee for 't 
Clo. Master Malvolio ! 
Mai. Ay, good fool. 

Clo. Alas, sir^^ how fell you besides your five wits ? 90 

Mai. Fool, there was never man so notoriously abused : 

I am as well in my wits, fool, as thou art 
Clo. But as well ? then you are mad indeed, if you be 

no better in your wits than a fool. 
Mai. They have here propertied me; keep me in 95 

88. MasUr Maivolio] Var. '7^, etc., M. Malvolio F, Mr. Malvolio Rowe, etc. 
90. be5ides\ F, beside some edfd. 95. here\ F; omitted Pope, Hanmer; 

keep'\ F, they keep Hamner. 

79. perdy] (F perdie) ; French par- Dissuade one foolish heart from serving 

dieu, thee." "The *five wits' are referr^ 

84, 85. as ever . . . help me\ Abbott, to in Piers Ploughman^^ Skeat, ^. 

§ 275. Fumess. See also Mr. Craig's note in 

90. how . . . besides^ This is best King Lear, ill. iii. 59. 

explained by the following in Much Ado 91. notoriously] shamefully. A little 

about Nothing, v. i. 126: *'Dost thou below, Malvolio twice uses the word 

wear thy wit by thy side? Claudio, " notorious," and the Countess acknow- 

Never did any so, though very many ledges that he has been *' notoriooslv 

have been b^ide their wit." Here abided" (see note on "obstruction, 

"besides" (or beside) means "out of," iv. ii. 41). 

as often in Shakespeare ; and cf. "in 91. abused] See line 49, note, 

my wits " in line 92. " Fell " is alliter- 92. in] Note, line 90, above, 

ative with "five," and the metaphor is 93. But] Only, 

fairly consistent with the meaning of 95. propertied] Used probably in two 

"besides." Again, we may compare senses: the first, that of flage properties - 

the Greek "ecstasy." or apparatus, which, says Collkr, 

90. yfw wits] By analogy to the five "when out of use, were thrust into 

senses, with which they were sometimes some dark loft or lumber-room " ; this 

identified. The five internal wits, or interpretation is borne out by MalvoUo's 

powers of the mind, are enumerated as emphatic "here," and by the explan- 

follows in the Pastime of Pleasure of atory repetition of "they have here 

Stephen Hawes: "Common wit, im- properticKl me," which is supplied b? 

agination, fantasy, estimation, and the words, "keep me herein dajkness.'' 

memory." Cf. also Sonnet, cxli. : "But Further, we may admit the almost in- 

my five wits, nor my five senses can evitable double entendre^ and allow 
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darkness, send ministers to me, asses ! and do all 

they can to face me oot of my wits, 
Cia, Advise you what you say : the minister is here, 

MalvoHo, MalvoHOp thy wits the heavens restore! 

endeavour thyself to sleep, and leave thy vain lOO 

bibble babble. 
Mai. Sir Topas ! '' . 
Ch. Maintain no words with him, good fellow. Who, 

I, sir? not I, sir. God be wi* you, good Sir 

Topas, Many, amen. I will, sir^ I will. log 

Mai. Fool, fool, fool, I say ! 
CIq. Alas ! sir, be patient. What say you^ sir ? I am 

shent for speaking to you, 
MaL Good fool, help me to some light and some 

paper : I tell thee I am as well in my wits as any 1 1 o 

man in Illyria. 
do. Well-a-day, that you were, sir ! 



104. hi w^ y&u\ mort cdd., tuj y^u F, 
Rowe, cie. 



105. IwiiL] F ; / will sir, Ff, 



"propcftied" the secondary meaning 
of *' Qscd mc fi£ a mere tool or itistru- 
ment, as if I had no will of my own *' ; 
cf. "I am loo high -bom to be pro- 
pertied," Kingjiihn, V. ii. 79. 

97, fa€€ me eut ijf} The force of the 
metaphor, which occurs again in v. S6, 
b partly expressed by the word "out- 
face " ; it meanfi an impudent asserTiot) 
to one's fiwe ; they outface me by their 
impudent assertions that I am mad ; 
"cheat me out of my wits hy sheer 
impudence/* Craig quotes , "'Face us 
down that it is Eroitrato," frotn tjas* 
coigne, The Sufp<^ses^ I v. vii. 36. 

98. Adtfise you] take care ; cf. Fr, 
/ami^Tt In the earher stage* of a 
language, the reflexive use of v^erbs i$ 
niCira comtnon. 

99, Maiiwh'Of eU.] The Gown here 
imfiates the voice of Sir Topas. 

1 00. endetm&ur tkyitif^ Another early 
reflexive use of a verb now intransitive. 
Ahbotij § 396. It is thus used in 
North*S PtutitrrS. 

tQU ^i^^^oWf] See note on "Tilly 

vally/- It. ill. So, In these compounds 

the secood half is reduplicated for em- 

pbisit bf the first halfi the vowel a 

10 



being weakened to 1, Cf. Fluetlen^s 
**tiddle-taddle" and * * pibble^pabble," 
^enry K IV. i* 71. " Bibbk-Ubble " 
means '^ foolish or idle talk '* ; Cotgrave 
givesj ** Batmsse : L An idle I ale, vaine 
tatle, bible-bable." For ail early use 
of the compound, cf. Ba|e*s ^yn^ 
J&han^ **Whan the perei are gone; 
tJicy are but dyble dable." Cf* ilio 
Holland's Flimi^ axvi. 2, ** I marreU 
ye can abyd suchc byble bable/* See 
also IniToduction, p. xxi* 

103, Maintain^ gtc] "Here the 
Clown in the dark acts two persons^ 
and CDUoterfeits, by variation of voice, 
a dialogue between himself and Sir 
Topas. 'I will, sir, I will/ is spoken 
after a pause, aa if^ in the meantime, 
Sir Topas had whispered." Johnson. 

104, God be mP y^] F "God buy 
you**; other abbreviationi are: ^*b« 
wy,""bwy/*etc. 

105, sh&ii\ rebuked, reproved (by 
the im&ginary Sir Topas). ** Shent i% 
the pest participle of '* sherid.'* A.-S* 
icmikm^ to disgrace^ put to shame« 

112, Well^a-dayl A.-S. ITa /fl.«M, 
Le» wtfe-k-wae^ 



u^ 



Ue) TWELFTH NIGHT; OR, [activ. 

Mai. By this hand, I am. Good fool, some ink, 
paper, and light; and convey what I will set 
down to my lady : it shall advantage thee more 115 
than ever die bearing of letter did. 

Clo. I will help you to't But tell me true, are 
you not mad indeed? or do you but counter- 
feit? 

Mai. Believe me, I am not: I tell thee true. 120 

Clo. Nay, I '11 ne'er believe a madman till I see his 
brains. I will fetch you light and paper and 
ink. 

Mai. Fool, I'll requite it in the highest degree: I 

prithee, be gone. 125 

/: Clo. {Singing^ I am gone^ sir; ' 

And anotiy sir^ 
ril be with you again^ 
In a trice y 

Like to the old Vice, 1 30 

Your need to sustain ; 

Who with dagger of lath^ 
In his rage and his wrath. 
Cries, Ah, ha ! to the devil: 

130. Like to] like to F, Like Collier MS. 

117, 118. ar^ ^^w «<»/] Johnson would of the Vice, and a more modem de- 
omit the " not " ; but the interrogation scendant is the harlequin, 
in its present form has a subtler poig- 131. ^our need to sustain] This 
nancy. may mean, "To drive the devU away 

126. I am gone, sir] An old song, from you"; or, "I will treat 3ron as 

probably alterra by Shakespeare. An the Vice treats the devil." Possibly 

air is assigned to it by Naylor, p. 190 the latter is better supported by the 

{Shakespeare and Music), context. 

129. trice] Spanish /m, the noise 132. with da^er of lath] Cf. t 
made by breaking glass. Cf. the Henry IV, ill. li. ^62, and see note 
Scotch **In a crack. ' on line 130; also d., '*Bardol{^ and 

130. the old Vice] "old" probably Nym had ten times more valour than 
in two senses — (i) "of old," (2) this roaring devil i* the old play, that 
"our old friend." The Vice (perhaps every one may pare his naik with a 
so called from the part played by this wooden dagger," Henry V, I v. iv. 
character) appeared m the old " M orali - 74-7 7. 

ties" in company with the Devil, and 134. Ah, ha !] This exclamation, often 
was often furnished with a dagger of uttered twice, and sometimes in the 
lath, with which he belaboured the form "O, ho!" was the usual ad- 
Devil, and tried to cut his talons (cf. dress of the Vice to the Devil in the 
" pare thy nails," line 136). The fool old Morality Plays. Cf. Caliban's 
of Shakespeare's plays was a descendant "Oho, Oho ! " The Tempest, i. iL 549. 
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Like a mad lad, 135 
Pare thy nails, dad ; 

Adim^ goi?dman devil: [E^dL 



SCENE llh~^Olivids Garden, 



Enter Sebastian, 

Seb, This is the air ; that is the glorious sun ; 

This pearl she gave me, I do feel 't and see *t ; 

And though 'tis wonder that f^nwr^^ps me thtiFt, 

Yet 'tis not madnc?^. \\1> ■ti'.rrto ihcn ? 

I could not find him at the Elephant ; 5 

Yet there he was, and there I found this credit, 

That he did range the town to seek me out 

His counsel now might do me golden service; 

For though my soul disputes well with my sense 

That this may be some error, hut no m a4lHj£gg, lO 

Yet doth this accident and flood of fortune 

So far exceed all instance^ all discourse^ 

tyj. goodman devil] most edd. \ good man diucU F; good man Dlvell F a^ 
good nvan Devil F 5, 4 ; good Man Devil Rowe, L ; good «mD Drivel Ruwe, ii, 
and many cdd. ; goodman Civil, or ^oc^ man, be civil Anon. ap. Cambi 

Seem m, 

6* €r^ii\ F 3, 4, and most cdd, ; crcdite F, F 2 ; eurrmt Hwimcr j cndiiid 
Ma£on, Kcightley ; writ Cartwright. 

Ij6. Pare thy naits] See note on line 
I J2, Ac<;ording to M alone, '* The 
Devil was supposed from choice lo 
k«cp hb nails always un pared, and 
therefore to pare them was an a&onl/' 
Kiirmer suggests that this line should 
be thrown into the form of a question. 

137* Adieu, goodmaji devil] See 
textual notes. This is ihe Clown's 
merry &nd complimentary farewell lo 
Klalvoho ; and I think it quite unneces- 
sary lo doubt the F reading. ** Mean- 
evii ** wa^ suggested as an dtcrnativc 
for ** Devil,*' as being a translation of 
**Malvolio"; and this is possible 
(Appendix, pi. 180). A most unlikely 
emendation is ** drivel," which is sup- 
ped to mend the thyme. But m this 
ffagment of a song the recurrence of 
" ilevll '- fts a rhyme i& not worth con- 



sidering ; pornt enough and rhyme 
enough is gained by what appears to 
be the contemptuously familiar epithet 
** good- man ^' m the second instance, 

S€€n€ Jm 

3. gnwm^s} For the figure, which 
occurs often in Shakespeiire, cf. "I 
am so attired in wonder," AfitcA Ath 
ah&ut Ncthmg, rv* i, 146^ 

6. tvas\ had been lately, 

6, I found this atdii] I found Ihis 
lo be the general belief. Wright com- 
pares *Hru5i" in line 15, "Credit" 
m Latin sense {irrdi^Hm}, "thing be- 
lieved.'* See also textual notes. 

ti. iU^Mcni i^td fi&od^ Probably a 
hendiadys ; "good fortune which baa 
beJallen me so abundantly.'' 

IX mjiamvi cxajjipXcf pcceedeiit, 
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Tltsit I azzi ccacfy' to tEutriist 

Ami wrangfc wftfL iny leasoo tbat posoaKlcs me 

To any Qtber trust bat tiut I am tmd 15 

Or dact&e lack's mad: yet. S^'twm^so^ 

Sbe could not sw^ Iier bons^ axunand her IbUoweis, 

Take and give back afl&os and tbar dispatch 

Widt. suck a aiuuothy cfiscreety and stable be arii^ 

As I £ini n \e die does. There's sn^^^^^^m^ in ^ 20 

Tbatimhuiiiihli Bat here die lady comes. 

£jiftr Olttia M^tf Priest 

d7£L BlanK not diis haste of mme. If yoa mean well, 
Nov go with me and with this holy man 
Into die ffij^iitry by; there; before hiniy 
And midemeath that cofBecrated roo^ 25 

Fl^ht me the foil assaranoe of your Cudi; 



15. /mmil T, tm Pbpe. etc iS. ^idn mad tkur dispmt€K\ F md most 

9M^^maihtr€fian&pm6dkQ;iiit:Mn^aL 21. £fe Ai^] F, jJ» Pdpe^ etc. 

CL "Baodem iosiams.'^ Ym LOt 191 xteMr] sdflcompofied ; the only 
/c; n. ▼iL 156L hwrmrr of die void in Shakespeare. 



12. dixtmrsMl Aa old tem fcr 21. dtaiomUg\ deoepthne. Again we 
" icjMUuiu g.* '* The act of the ander- hare die dovbtfiil smix— the passive 
stuKfin^ xjf vbach it P>9rs from fcr the active "deee pti te* (see note 



premises to caadnsiaosj' Jchnsoa. on ** lerexbente," L r. aSi); for this 
" Dtsconrse "* is sm n c tl mes combiEed exaxnple, c£. Bacon, Essay "On De- 
with "reascii,' as in Hawdtt^ I. iL formitj," *'It b good to consider of 

150 (ind in other writers^ This defonnitr, not as a sign which is more 

word, asd " dispctes ^ in line 9, and decexrabie . . . ** ; or, in Shake- 

"wrangle" in Ime 14, bek>ag to the speare's Richard II. ii. iiL 84. 
bingTxage of the schools. 24. ckoMtry] Acooidii^ to Mniray, 

14. 'acrangUl See former note. The this is a d:^pel, altar, or part of a 
term "wiangter," originally a dis- chordi, endowed for the maintenance ^ 
potant in the schools, has a modem of one or more priests to sing daily 
nse at Cambridge. mass for the souls of the founders or 

15. trust"] belief, coDTictioo. This others specified by them, 
word has some oi the force of " credit '* 24. 6jr\ that is dose hy, 

in line 6. 26. full assurance] The formal be- 

18. TaJke . . . eUspatck] " Attend to trothal of earlier times, which was 

business, and arrange about its dis- much more solemn and binding than 

charee." This "respective construe- a modern "engagement," and its varied 

tion, or alternative arrangement of ceremonial was d^en performed in the 

some important members of a com- presence of witnesses, especially a 

pound sentence is a commoner char- priest. See Introduction, p. xxxri, and 

acteristic of Shakespeare's later manner, cf. The Winter's Tale, I v. iv. 394 sqa. ; 

Here "take'' (undertake) has "afiairs,'' and note that in v. 141 in this play 

and "give back" ("attend to," "ex- Olivia calls Sebastian "husband.^ 

pedite*^) has "dispatch" for its gram- See also the note on V. 154. 
matical object. 
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30 



so 



That my most jealous and too doubtful soul 
May live at peace. He shall conceal it 
Whiles you are willing it shall come to note. 
What time we will our celebration keep 
According to my birth. What do you say? 
Sek I *11 follow this good man^ and go with you ; 
' And, having sworn truth, ever will be troe, 

^O/i, Then lead the way^ good father ; and heavens 
^fe shine 

^H That they may fairly note this act of mine t 35 

^^^_ [Exeunt, 



ACT V 

SCENE L — TAs Street bifore Olivia's Hms€. 
Enter Clown and Fabian. 



Fak Now, as thou lovest me, let me see his letter. 
Cia. Good Master Fabian, grant me another request. 
Fab, Any thing, 

Ch. Do not desire to see this letter. 
Fak This is, to give a dog, and in recompense desire 
■ my dog again. 



28 » May Hve\ F, may hen£ff4>rih live Hanmer. 



■ 37, j'ea/^Hs] Ff, iealUu^ F* 
34, heamnsl F ; kemtcn F 3, 4* 

A€i K Seem i, 

I. kis] Ft this Ff, K<mt, &tid others. z* Mmtir\ Vm. '73, elc, M, F, 
Mr, Rowe, etc. 5, This] F, Thai many edd- 



37, jenUus] We may meniion the F 
readiTig " icalious/* nnd refer to the 
note on 'Mcxteriously," h v, 62. 

Z%. May , . . w^] The bog pause 
After ** peace*' may fill up any de* 
ficiendes in the metre of IbU line, 
H»jimer would supply "henoeforlh" 
after "may." 

29* Wkiks] up till the time when. 

30. What tim^] Abbott, § 202. 

30. €<khtatian] marriage ceremony. 

35* fairly n^ti] look favoumbly upon. 
**nole" in line 29. 

Ait K S€€ne /. 

1, Enter Clown] Hutsoo notes that 



ihe jester opens the lost three ajCts of 



the play, "to show^ 05 it were, the 
growmg spirit of mirth and mistake, 
tnisconception atid mischief, blundering 
and contusion p as in a masquenMie, 
which appertains to ihe season of 
revels from which the play take* if 




5, 6. t4 give a d&^ , , - ^4f»»w] Shake- 
speare's Bse of contemporary incident 
and allijsion generally (see Introduction, 
p. xxii) is more extensive than a mere 
glance at his work could discover^ and 
no doubt there is much under thi^ head 
that escapes our closet scrutiny ; and 
the story recorded by Nicholson is apt 
enough to be given here r« ^siense : 
'' In Monningham's Diaty^ on March 



150 -TWELFTH NIGHT; OR, [act v. 

Enter DuKE, ViOLA, CURIO, and Attendants, 

Duke. Belong you to the Lady Olivia, friends ? 

Clo, Ay, sir ; we are some of her trappings. 

Duke. I know thee well: how dost thou, my good 

fellow? lo 

Clo. Truly, sir, the better for my foes and the worse 
for my friends. 

Duke, Just the contrary ; the better for thy friends. 

Clo, No, sir, the worse. 

Duke. How can that be ? 15 

Clo. Marry, sir, they praise me and make an ass of 
me ; now, my foes tell me plainly I am an ass : 
so that, by my foes, sir, I profit in the knowledge 
of myself, and by my friends I am abused : so 
that, conclusions to be as kisses, if your four nega- 20 
tives make your two affirmatives, why then, the 
worse for my friends and the better for my foes. 

Duke, Why, this is excellent 

20. that^ conclusions to be as ktsses] F ; tAcU, conclusion to be euked, is Theo- 
bald, Warburton ; tAe conclusion to be ctsked is Hanmer. 

26, 1602-1603, two days after the construction is that of the absolute 
queen's death, occurs the following: infinitive — "let us compare logical 
Mr. Francis Curie told me howe one deductions to kisses." As to the 
Dr. Bullein, the Queenes kinsman, comparison, we should certainly begin 
had a dog which he doted one, soe with Farmer's quotation from Lust*s 
much that the Queene understanding Dominion (1593) : ** Queen. Come, 
of it requested he would graunt hir one let *s kiss. Aloor, Away, awa^ ! 
desyre, and he should have what so- Queen. No^ no says aye ; and twice 
ever he would aske. Shee demaunded away^ says stay " ; and to this I 
his dogge; he gave it, and *Nowe, doubt whether it is necessary to add 
Madame,' quoth he, ' you promised to more than the amusing demonstration 
give me my desyre.' * I will,* quoth of the theorem as suggested by Fur- 
she. *Then I pray you give me my dog ness : " Feste has only two negatives, 
againe.*" Notes and Queries^ vii. iv. viz. — (a) My friends by indirection, 
105. do not make me wise ; (^) my foes 

8. trappings'\ Part of her train. In plainly do not make me out to be wise ; 

this sense of mere ornamental append- but these two negatives will furmsh 

ages the word occurs again in Hamlet^ only one affirmative, and he needs two 

I. ii. 86. affirmatives, viz. — (r) the worse for my 

16. and make'\ and thus make. friends, and {d) the better for my foes. 

18. profit ^ etc. "l^x^tx "gain by" or These affirmatives are ^ned if con- 
" become proficient in." elusions are like kisses, because if two 

19. abused] used several times al- lips say * no ' twice it is plainly equiva- 
ready in the sense of "wronged" (III. i. lent to four negatives, because twice 
118, IV. ii. 49, 91) ; here with the addi- two are four, and these four negatives 
tional notion of " deceived." will supply the two needed affirmatives. 

2a conclusions . . . Jkisses] The —Q.£,0," 
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^h. By my troth, sir, no ; though it please you to be 
one of my friends. 
%ii. Thou shah not be the worse for me: there's 
gold. 

i Ck. 'BCT'that it would be double-dealing, sir, I woutd 
^fe you could make it another. 

^mDuke, O ! you give me ill counsel 
H|pb. Put your grace in your pocket, sir, for this once, 
^P and let your flesh and blood obey it 
^^Duke. Well, I will be so much a sinner to be a double- 
dealer : there 's another. 
' Clo. Priffw^ secunda^ Urtw^ is a good play ; and the old 
^^L saying is, the third pays for all : the triplex.slt, is 
^B a good tripping measure; or the bells of Saint 
H Bennet, sir, may put you in mind ; one, two, three. 

^ Duke. You can fool no more money out of me at this 
L throw : if you will let your lady know I am here 

^^ to speak with her, and bring her along with you^ 
^M it may awake my bounty further. 

^ 36, Iripkx] F, triplet Johnsoii, 37. Saint} Capell, S F, SL Rowe. 



25 



30 



35 



40 



35. myff-i€ndi\ /.rf, flatterers. 

26. TM^u . , . fir me\ I will not 
only flatter, but also give you some* 
thixig* 

ja ill fimmfi] because of the other 
senses of " doublen^eding *' — ^bccause 
you would have me become a **falsc- 
dealer/' 

31. /^Jwr^fmi^^] Again the etjuivoque ; 
and White prints " your Grace "—with 
quotation mtaks and a capiul. 

32. JltsA ami ilaed) the carnal^ ms 
opposed to the spirituai ; the theo- 
logical contrast carries on the quibble 
in ** grace/' 

32. 0^y I/] the ill counsel 

33. /<? J**?] as to be. Cf- tl. iv. qj. 
35, Primo, etc] Probably a common 



of times* have an agreement with the 
changes of motions i as when gal Hard 
tune I And measure time« are in the 
medley of one dance/' 

37. m^asitrt} For ''m^sute '* in the 
sense of ' * dance," see former note ; also 
the note on i. iii* 131. 

37> 38. Ssifit Benmf\ i.e. Saint Beiie- 
di<!t. A church of this namc^ St, Bennet 
Htthc, Paur& Wharf, stood opposiie 
the Globe Theatre. It was destroyed 
In the great fire of London^ t&S6. 
Po^ibly the phrase, *' The belts of 
Saint Bennet, is a snatch of some 
rhyme, Johnson notes that when 
Shakespeare mentioned the '* bed of 
Ware'* (ni. ii* 49) he added the m&ti^ 
"in England"; but that he lias iiol 



expression in some pame of dice; and avoided the charge of impropfieiy 



cf. ** at this throw " in line 40, 

36, ikirti /iEyj fgr all] Proverbial, 
Craig eomparcfr Palsgrave, Lsstlar* 
cinem^ni—^^h la lena Dio la 
benedica," 

3d, tripIeK) idple time In music, 
where each ber h divided into three 
equal parts \ cf. Bacon j Nai. Hisi, 
ii* 113, **The iriptas, and changing 



ihis instance. But ihoAsgh England 
was doubtless in the poet's mind as he 
wrote, a ''church of St. Beonel " mi^bt 
h^ supposed to e%\si in other ootnilnes* 
See also note on in* i. 6, ai^d Introduc* 
tiois, p» lEXxiii. 

40« ikrmif\ of the dice. But see note 
on line 35 ; the word amy include the 
notjoo of time 




152 TWELFTH NIGHT; OR, [actv. 

Clo, Marry, sir, lullaby to your bounty till I come 
again. I go, sir ; but I would not have you to 
think that my desire of having is the sin of 45 
covetousness ; but as you say, sir, let your bounty 
take a nap, I will awake it anon. \ExU. 

Via. Here comes the man, sir, that did rescue mfli 

Enter ANTONIO and Officers. 

Duke. That face of his I do remember well ; 

Yet when I saw it last, it was besmear'd 50 

As black as Vulcan in the smoke of war. 

A bawbling vessel was he captain of. 

For shallow draught and bulk unprizable ; 

With which such scathful grapple did he make 

With the most noble bottom of our fleet, 55 

That very envy and the tongue of loss 

Cried fame and honoiu* on him. What's the 
matter ? 
First Off. Orsino, this is that Antonio 

That took the Phoenix and her fraught from Candy ; 

And this is he that did the Tiger board, 60 

52. bawbling vessel] F and most edd., bauble-vessellSifx^iXcf covi). 

43. lullaby] su^ested by "awake" 54. scathful] F "scathful"; de- 

in the preceding hne. Some edd. have structive, the only use of the adjective in 

regarded ** lullaby " as a verb, and have Shakespeare, though the weed '' scath ** 

quoted similar uses ; but in the text it (injury, hurt, damage) occurs frequently 

is assuredly a noun. as a noun, and once as a verb. 

52. bawbling] trifling, insignificant, ^^, bottom] Asm Aferchant of Venite. 
contemptible. P'ormed from ** bauble"; 1.1.47. 

cf. "shallow bauble boats" in Troilus 56. very envy . . . loss] even those 

and Cressida^ I. iii. 35; or "His who were jealous of his bravery, and 

shipping — Poor i^orant Ixiubles ! " in those who were suffering loss through 

Cymbcline^ III. 1. 27; or "a bable it. 

boat of so much as ten tun," Strachy 59. fraught] cognate of freight 

(in Purchas) quoted by Wright. "Fraught," "fraughUng,"and "fraught- 

53. shallow] see former note. age " all occur in Shakespeare. 

53. unprizable] incapable of having 59. from] coming from. So in The 

its value estimated ; the word therefore Tempest ^ 1 1, i. 249, " She that, from 

may mean "utterly worthless," or, "of whom We all were sea-swallow*d." 

incalculable value " ; here the context 59. Candy] Candia or Crete, whence 

points to the former meaning (cf. the Elizabethans imported the "cypress" 

''noble bottom,*' line 55); and the of III. i. 126. Cf. The Laws of Comfy 

poet intends to glorify the achievement (Beaumont and Fletcher, 1647). 

by insisting on the smallness of the 60. the Tiger] Again selected as the 

vessel, ^fote the same effect in the name of a vessel in Macbeth^ i. 

narratives of the " little Revenge." iii. 7. 
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X 



When your young nephew Titus lost his leg. 

Here in the streets, desperate of shame and 

state. 
In private brabble did we apprehend him. 
VitfJ He did me kindness, sir, drew on my side ; 

/ But in conclusion put strange speech upon me: 65 
' I know not what 'twas but distraction. 
Dfike. Notable pirate 1 thou salt-water thief 1 

What foolish boldness brought thee to their mercies, 
Whom thou, in terms so bloody and so dear, 
Hast made thine enemies ? 
Ant, Orsino, noble sir, 70 

Be pleas'd that I shake off these ^iiames you give 

me: 
Antonio never yet was thief or pirate, 
Though I confession base and ground enough, 
Orsino*s enemy. A witchcraft drew me hither : 



62. diipiraii . * . siaie\ " Unfttten* 
live to his character or bis condition ; 
like a desperate man. " If for * * unaiten - 
live to" we substitute *' reckless of^'* 
this paraphrase by Johnsoti will be satis- 
factory enough* ** Shame and state'* 
might be regi^rded as a hendiadys, 

63. brmbhU] A word of Dutch origin, 
akin to *'biab" and ** babble," Q>t* 

frave has " Noise i f* A brabble, bmwle, 
ebate, wrangle, squabble, etc." In 
Shakespeare the word occurs again ui 
JV/wj Atidrcnkus (n. b 6t)^ and more 
than qnce in the Webb dialect, 
**prabbles^'* and usually as "pribbles 
and pmbbles/* Mr. Craig quotes Ran 
Triumphs &f Lgv€ and F&riunt ( I sSo), 
m. i*, ** To set noblemen at brabble and 
quarreL*- 

64. dri^\ drew swcirdi often thus 
used, 

65. put * * , mi\ spoke sirange]^ to 
me ; cf, '* Why do you put these say mgs 
upon me?^' Idmsure f^ Mtasur§^ tJ. 
ij. 133. 

66. / knew ♦ . * dhimtiwni Most 
edd, print this line without any stop, 
and letve its meaning doubtful ; the F 
places a comma after ** 'twas/* and thus 
punctuated, the tine must be rendered, 
** I know not what it was, unless it were 
madness " ; but if a semicolon follows 



"whaU** then "but" has the force of 
" merely. ' 

67. sa!t.waterthuf\ "Water-thieves" 
occurs in the Merchant cf Vcnict^ \. lii. 
20; and Deighion quotes "a gallant 
salt ^ thief" from Middleton^s Thi 
Ph^nijit X. ii, 57- 

69* tfifflr] Few words in Shake- 
speare's vocabulary hiive a force so 
varied j here we may interpret " griev- 
ous " ; and cf. Kifhard If. l. iiL 151, 
•* The dateless hmit of thy dear cxUe." 
Yet, and almost as usual, we leave the 
wOid with a niarg;in (see pages tgi and 
193) on which other meaning may be 
noted almost at will ; in this mstance I 
should sijggcst " co-'.ting them dear/' 

71. jifljf* ^^ A fipire more forcible 
than obvious : that is, — an d the fact is 
ever present £0 the student of Shake* 
spear e, — we accept the metaphor as 
appropriate, although we cannot immedi* 
ately folio w the tram of thought that led 
the artist to his selection of the metaphor. 

73. hoit and ground] Again the artist 
IS present with us even in a mere phrase 
or form of utterance j here is the legal 
mode, the explanatory gtoss, and so 
forth. 

74. wikhim/(\ Cf. ** After the last 
enchaatment yoti did here" {iiu I. 
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That most ingrateful boy there by your side, 75 

From the rude sea's enrag'd and foamy mouth 
Did I redeem ; a wreck past hope he was : 
His life I gave him, and did thereto add 
My love, without retention or restraint, 
All his in dedication ; for his sake 80 

Did I expose myself, pure % ^'i lo^ 
Into the danger of this adverse town; 
Drew to defend him when he was beset : 
• Where being apprehended, his false cunning. 
Not meaning to partake with me in danger, 8$ 

Taught him to face me out of his acquaintance. 
And grew a twenty years removed thing 
While one would wink, derili^ . . me _ mine ow p, 
g?ur«e, 

75. ingrateful] most edd., ingraiefull F, ungrateful Rowe and othos. 
77. wreck] Pope, etc, wracke F. fo. All his] F ; All this Ff, Rowe, Pope. 
, 87. twenty years removed] F and most edd., ttventy-years-renufved Qai^Vi^ etc 



75' ingrateful] So " incharitable *' 
{The Tempest, I. i. 43), where I note, 
"though the English negative prefix 
' un ' is allied to the Latin *■ in,' it may 
be regarded as more correct to prefix 
the * in ' to a word of Latin origin, such 
as 'charitable.'" To this it may be 
added that though in such cases ''in" 
is more frequent in Shakespeare, **un ** 
is nevertheless found occasionally ; 
further, that though ** ungrateful " is the 
modern form, we like to retain Shake- 
speare's spelling where pyossible. Line 
III, below, though not quite to the 
point, is worth noting ; there we have 
the F reading, ** To whose ingrate and 
unauspicious altars." Further, we may 
fairly admit that the choice of prefix 
was more than once determined by the 
compositor. See also note on line 1 1 1, 
below ; also Abbott, § 442. 

77. redeem] save, as in i Henry IV, 
I. iii. 206. 

77. wreck] F ** wracke," as always. 

79. retention or restraint] Not strictly 
synonymous ; but cf. with **base and 
ground " in line 73. 

80. All his ... dedication] Cf. 
*' And to his image . . . did I devo- 
tion '* (III. iv. 375, 376). 

81. pure] entirely ; the only instance 
in Shakespeare of this form of the word 



in this sense. The form is either a 
flexionless adverb, or an adjective used 
adverbially. 

82. Into] unto, as often in Shake- 
speare. 

82. danger] Partly, it may be, in the 
sense of the word as we read it in the 
following: "Yon stand within his 
danger, do you not?" Merchant of 
Venice, iv. i. 180; in which case the 
F "into" need not be explained 
** unto." This older meanmg of 
"danger," power to harm, etc etc 
(dominiarium), is fully borne out by 
** adverse town " in the context. 

82. adverse] hostile. Cf. Comedy of 
Errors, I. i. 1 5. 

84. being apprehended] For the 
participle thus loosely used, see note 
on I. i. 2. 

85. Not meaning] See former note. 
^, face nu out of his ac^uatmtance] 

impudently pretend not to know me ; 
look upon my fiice, and yet pretend, 
etc. ; see also note on iv. ii. 97. 

87. And grew . . . thing] And he 
became as one who had not seen me 
for twenty years. In F no hyphen 
joins the words ** twenty years re- 
moved." These longer compounds are 
more common in Shakespeare's earlier 
work. 
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Which I had recommended to his use 

Not half an hour before, 
Vw. How can this be ? 90 

Duke. When came he to this town ? 
Ani, To-day^ my lord; and for three months^brfbre,^/^ 

No interim, not a minute's vacancy, 

Both day and night did we keep company. 

EnUr Olivfa and Aiiendants, 

Duke, Here comes the countess: now heaven walks on 
earth! 9S 

But for thee, fellow; felloWi thy words are madness^ 
Three months this youth hath tended upon me ; 
^ut more of that anon. Take him aside. 

OIL What would my lord, but that he may not have^ 

Wherein Olivia may seem serviceable? 1 00 

Cesario, you do not keep promise with me, 

Vw, Madam ! 

Duke, Gracious Olivia, — 

OiL What do you say, Cesario ? Good my lord, — 

Vio. My lord would speak; my duty hushes me 105 

OIL If it be aught to the old tune, my lord, , 
It is as fat and fulsome to mine ear, ^ 
tk .As howling after music. 

Du^e, Still so cruel ? 

OiL Still so constant, lord* 

Duke* What, to perverseness ? you uncivil lady, 1 1 o 

91, A*] F, ym HannacT, y^ I^yce, ii. iii, 96. fill^m ; filhm] most cdd, ; 
fdkfm^fdhm F, Y\\ fdkm^^fiUim Dyce and others ; feliQW^ feUim^ Theobald ; 
fill&w^ Gould. 101. d&n&(\Y\ <^V Pope, Hanmcr 106. imgkt\ou0ttY^ 
107. /«fl V^flid Wttrburton, etc, 109. ^& c^mtimi^ hrd\ $9 €mmfU Lord F ; 
LBrd^ w constant Hanmer ; so €9mtant IC Ehc ; krd\ L»rd F \ mj^ Lord F 3, 
4, Rciwe, k t SO. U) F ; omitted Godd, 



£9, rtf&mmm^d} If we omit the pre- 
fix from this wotd, we get nearer to its 
meaning : committed, cntnisted, urged 
him lo use* 

92. ikrte mirniJb] Yet the action of 
the pky is cotnpriscd witMn three days. 
But sec IntroductioHt p. jopcuL 

99. Ifu/ Mfz/] s2ive t^iat which. 

104. Cmd my l&rd\ "Probably 
accompanied by a gesture to the Duke 



to keep silent, and lel Cesano speak/' 
Fumess. 

107. fai ^md/ttham/l A strange pair 
of epithets, yet rordble as usual, and 
aHiterativcij effective ; and the s^^ond 
emphasises the first. Wright notes 
that they apply to the sense of taste, 
snd are here transferred to the sense of 
hoiiiiig ; but such uansferenccs occnr 
in the Mstory of moi&t melaphom, 
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To whose ingrate and unauspidous altars 

My soul the faithfuirst offerings hath breatfa*d out 

That e'er devotion tendered ! What shall I do? 

OH. Even what it please my lord, that shall beoome him. 

Duke. Why should I npt^ had I the heart to do it, 115 

Like to the Egyptian thief at point of death. 
Kill what I love ?^ savage jealousy 
That sometime savours nobly. But hear me this: 
Since you to non-regardance cast my faith. 
And that I partly know the instrument 120 

That screws me from my true place in your favour, 
Live you the marble-breasted tyrant still ; 

112. kathi Capell, etc. ; ktuu F, Ff ; has Pope and others. 115. d0ii]Yt 
do V Pope, etc. 1 18. luar tne] F ; k€ar P(^)e, Hanmer. 



111. ingraU and unauspicicus] See 
line 75, note. 

112. hoik] F '<haue." Craig notes 
that Shakespea^ often makes the verb 
plural if a plural object immediately 
precedes. 

116./^ Egyptian tki€f[ Here Shake- 
speare, as Theobald notes, refers with- 
out doubt to the story of Tkeagenes 
and CharicUa in the Ethiopica of 
Heliodonis. The "Egyptian thief" 
was Thyamis, a native of Memphis, 
and the leader of a band of robbers. 
He captured Chariclea, determined to 
marry her, and for safety shut her up 
in a cave. Being overcome by another 
party of robbers, he rushed to the cave, 
and killed, as he supposed, Chariclea, 
in order that she might not fall into the 
hands of his enemies. In the darkness, 
however, another woman had perished 
by his sword. **If the barbarous 
people," says the writer, "be once in 
despair of their own safety, they have 
a custom to kill all those by whom they 
set much, and whose company they 
desire after death." (The Ethiopica 
was translated by Underdowne, 1569.) 

118. savours nodly] is not without 
true nobleness ; cf. line 318. 

1 19. non-regardame] disregard, con- 
tempt. This is the only instance of 
** regardance" in Shakespeare; and 
the whole compound by itself might be 
condenmed for its want of elegance and 
euphony ; yet the context, as so often 
in the case of this greatest of all writers, 



is a " law within the law," and iustifies 
the andadty of diction. See also note 
on line 12^, below. 

119.] If "non-regardance" was t 
daring feat of diction, so is "cast**! 
daring metaphor. 

12a ^fMf/iUO Abbott regards "And 
that" as equivalent to " And if that " ; 
Fumess prefers to give ''And" the 
force of " if," and would print it " An." 
But I see no reason why "And" 
should mean "if" in this instance; I 
prefer to restrict it to its modem mean- 
mg, and keep " that " as a subordinate 
conjunction, following "since" implied 
from the former Une. 

120, 121. instrument Thai screws mi 
from\ Again the characteristic, almost 
the wilful, modification of a figure ; a 
screw is seldom employed to wrench 
apart \ this was clear to Shakespeare, 
as in the two following passages: — 
"But screw your courage to the 
sticking-place," Macbetk, i. viL 60; 
" He swears As he had seen *t, or been 
an instrument To vice yon to it,'* The 
Winier^s Tale^ 1. ii. 416. Here also 
we have the word " instrument " of the 
text. The word, however, may be used 
as equivalent to " vrrench " (ICing Lear, 
I. iv. 290). 

122.] Mr. Craig quotes Heywood, 
Pelopta and A lope ^ " Here 's none so 
marble-breasted but doth melt to hear 
of our misfortune " ; also " her marble- 
minded breast" (Drayton, Polyclbion^ 
ii. 94). 
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But this your minion, whom I know you love, 

And whom, by heaven I swear, I tender dearly^ 

Him will I tear out of that cruel eye, 125 

Where he sits crowned in his master's spite. 

Come, boy, with me ; my thoughts are ripe in mischief; 

I '11 sacrifice the lamb that I do love^, , 

To spite a raven's heart within a dove. : 

Vio^ And I, most jocund, apt, and willingly, 130 

To do you rest, a thousand deaths would die, 

O/i Where goes Cesario ? 

Via. After him I love 

More than I love these eyes, more than my life, 
-^More, by all mores, than e*er I shall love wife. 
I If I do feign, you witnesses above, 1 35 

•Punish my life for tainting of my love I 

0/i, Ay me, detested ! how am I beguird I 

Fw. Who does beguile you ? who does do you wrong ? 

^37^ ^y ^^f def£TUdf] Rowe, etc., Ajf£ mi ditesUd^ F* 



124. Under d^ariy] hold m tenderest 
regard. For the expiessioni cf. /^pm^^ 
mtd/uiiii^ liu I 74* CI jlIso ** he 
most entirlie tendering her," Roper, 
Li/f &f Sir Tki}ffias Mi^t, 

125. tear} For the vigorous metaphor, 
cf. '* cast" in line 1 19 ; like the poetry 
in general^ so ihe diction m particttlar, 
is by Shakespcftrc sidled to the speaker 
as it has been by no other dramalist. 
See loLroddctJOnj p- xxxvii* 

136. sii^ (r^^ameii] Cf, the **one ielf 
king " of Orsino*5 speech in I. i. 33^4a 
(The figure may be suggested by reflec* 
tion m the eye.) 

126. in iu masttw's s^it\ to the 
vexation of, or, to spite, his master* 

1 39. T& ffife] Follows rather closely 
on "spite" in Hue i3$. 

ijg. ratvn^^ , * , t^p/i A favoarite 
contrast with Shakespeare, as in ^ MiJ- 
summtr* Nights Driam^ II. ti. 114, 
and Kmnie and Juiiet^ ttl* it, 76, 
For association of these birds we may 
cf. Jtivenalt S^* iL djt ** Dat vimiam 
corvis, vcJtat ccnsQfa columbos." 

130. jmund^ apt, mmi wHUnglyl 
Often itt Shakespeare one adverbiAl 
termination serves for two or three 
words used adverbially, as in ''How 
honourable and how landly we Deter- 



mine/* Ant&ny and Ck&paim^ V* L 58, 
At the same time, as we have seen tn 
the tiolc on *' pure/* in line 8r, the 
poet may prefer to r^ard some of the 
series (jocund, for exa^mple) ,as an 
ambiguous descriptive j that IS, «. de- 
scriptive qualif)'ing the subject as an 
adjective and the verb as an adirerb (a^i 
is better seen in Latin), Thus Gray 
uses this word in his Ekgy — ** How 
jocund did they drive their leam 
a£dd/* 

130. apt] ready, 

Ijt* T& do you rssi} To give you 
ease* 

135. y<m witnesses abm^e] Cf, **Testa' 
tiir . , . Deos, el conscia Eati sidera ** 
{MneM^ iv, 519, 530)1 also cf. ** de- 
tested" i« line IJ7» below. 

tj6* tainting &f\ Cf. Oth^fh, iv. ii, 
161, For the const njct ion. sec note on 
** With viewing of the town" (lit. ill* 

13;, dfiefted] Possibly in the sense of 
defesiari^ to eall to witness a^in^t, 
txecrate, etc. 1 cf, ** The gods Detest 
my baseness," Amimy and Ckfp^trm^ 
tv, aiv. $€ I and cL ^^you witneiitt 
atiove,** in line 135, and note» 

138, dees do} This, which would be 
intolerable in modem verse, was a less 
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OIL Hast thou forgot thyself? Is it so long ? 

Call forth the holy father. 
Duke. Come away ! 140 

OIL Whither, my lord ? Cesario, husband^^stay. # 

Duke. Husband I 

OIL Ay, husband : can he that deny ? 

Duke. Her husband, sirrah I 
Via. No, my lord, not I. 

0/L Alas ! it is the baseness of thy fear 1 

^ That makes thee strangle tl^rproprie^. 145 

Fear not, Cesario ; take thy fortunes upp 

Be that thou know'st thou art, and then_d^u art 

As great as that thou fear'st. 

Enter Priest. 

O welcome, father ! 
Father, I charge thee, by thy reverence. 
Here to unfo ld, though lately we intended 1 50 

To keep m darkness what occasion now I 

Revea ls before 'tis ripe, what thou dost know 
Hath newly pass'd between this youth and me. 
Priest. A contract of eternal bond of love. 

Confirmed by mutual joinder of your hands, 155 

150-152. though , . . ripe,'\ Camb. and some others, though . . . rip€:Y, 
{though . , . n>^) Pope, etc., — though . , . ripe — someedd. 1 $4. of eternal] 
F, and etemaJ some edd. 

awkward construction in the days thy propriety" may be turned **dis- 

when "do" had not completely own your personality, individuality, 

differentiated its auxiliary functions. identity." See also note on il. v. 14CX 
141. husband] See note on iv. iii. 26. i^%,feaf^st] Possibly in two 



145. strangle] Cf. ** cast " in line 119, (i) the Duke, (2) fear'st to become. 

"screws" in line 121, "tear" in line 151. occasion] Again the earlier, the 

125, etc "proper" sense (see note on line 145, 

145. strangle thy propriety] Cf. "I above), i.e, what has fallen or befallen ; 

will acquaintance strangle," Sonnet, "circumstances." 

Ixxxix. 9; also, "It frights the isle 154. ^(?yf/nzr/] The betrothal of I v. iii. 

From her propriety," Othello, ii. iii. 22-31. (See note on I v. iii. a6.) For 

176. Again we have, as I may well call the distinction between contract and 

it, the/rtf/^r sense of the term ; a sense, marriage, see The Tempest, iv. 15-19; 

that is, belonging to the word almost and for the expression, cC " A contract 

from its birth, and not subsequently of true love" in the same play (iv. i. 

acouired. In this knowledge of Latin, 85). The reading "A contract and" 

ana not only of Latin, Shakespeare which some edd. suggest, is unlikely, 

certainly at times reminds us of Milton, 155. Joinder] F "ioynder." Prob- 

although in point of scholarship the ably coined by Shakespeare in imita- 

two poets difier so widely. "Strangle tion of the Yxen^ti joindrei it does 
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Attested by the holy close of Ups, 
Strengthened by interchangement of your rings ; 
And all the ceremony of this compact 
SeaFd in my function, by my testimony : 
/Since when, my watch hath told m^ toward my 
f grave 1 6o 

V I^ have travelled but two hours, 
Dukf. O thou dissembling cub ! what wilt thou be 
When time hath sow*d a grizzle on thy case? 
Or will not else thy craft so quickly grow 
That thine own trip shall be thine overthrow ? 1 6$ 

157* int€n'k^t9gemenf\ Malone, etc, enienhungvmiHt F* 161* frmft/Ud] 
F j^4 ; trauaifd F* 163. m thy £ase\ F, w/<?w thse KeighUey conj. 



nol occtir a^n \n bi$ work, but " re- 
joindure** U Found in Tr&ilm and 
Ctrjsida^ IV. iv. 38. Cf. the le^l 
phrase "joioder of iisue." 

157. miertAanj^mmi] F "cnter- 
changement/* This should be another 
imitation of the French (O. Fr, en* 
tre(hangeni^ni) to suit the diction to the 
speaker ; elsewhere Shakespeare uses 
** interchange," but not " interchange- 
menu" See also note on "non- 
regardaticc/* line 119* 

157. initnhang^mtni ♦ , . nptgi\ 
One of the many ceremonies that are 
said to have been customary at the 
betrothal. See note on tv« i\L 26. 
Douoc quotes Chaucer, Tnrylus and 
Cryseyik^ Bk. 111. st, 189 : 

**Sone after thb they spake of 
sondry thmges 
As Bi to purpos of this aventure ; 
And pleyinge entrcchaungedcn hir 

Of Which I can nought tellen no 
scripture/' 
15S, ^irt^i4my'\ The "cere*' in thb 
word has probably its fuU sottnd, and 
illustrates my remark in the lotrodue* 
lion, p. EKviU, * ' cjttra syllables that 
vibrate for a moment withm the line," 
Some, however, would pronounce as 
"cere "in "cere^cioth." 

158. €ompa€i\ Wiih accent on second 
sytlablet as always in Shjikespcare, 
except in 1 Htnry VL V, iv. 163 (but 
the author in this latter instante may 
not be Shakespeare), 

159. Siafd > , . Ustt'mmy] Duly 
ratified by my sacred office, and by my- 



self as witness. Possibly after the word 
"office" we might add, **as private 
Chaplain to the Lady Olivia." 

1 6 J, H^'A^n rm£ , ♦ , €me\ When 
age has tinged your hair with grey. It 
is impoftant to remember that the de- 
scription applied not to a human being, 
but to some animal indicated by the 
metaphor "cub*' in the preceding 
line I and in my paraphrase I might 
have substituted ''coat" for **hair." 
The thought, and some of the form, is 
in Bacon — "Old Squirrels, that tume 
Grisly,^' NaK Bist, 851. "Grille," 
a tinge of grey, does not occur else- 
where in Shakespeare ; but *' case," in 
the sensjc of ** skm,*^ and the verb **to 
case," meaning ** to skin/* are both to 
be found, and the former more than 
once. Cf* Tk^ Wintfr's Tali, JV. iv, 
844, also Aifj Weil tk^ Ends mil, 
til. vi. tio. But the word ** case," as 
used in the text^ f.^f. in the sense of 
'*coat** or "hide/' is met with in 
other writers ; £.g. Turbcrvillc, Tk^ 
N0^U Art &f Vttury^ 1576 {Uxii, 
19SK " His ^Raynaid's) case will seme 
to fur the cape of master huntsmans 
gowne^" 

164, 165. Or , . . imtrlkrofti] Or il 
may happen that you will be cut short 
in your career of trickery ; yet, it is 
much more likely that dissembling will 
rapidly become such a habit with you, 
thai before very long you will (aU to 
the ground in an attempt to trip up 
some one else. The figure aBpeflis to 
be taken from wrestUtig. Ch for ex- 
ample, '^And watches with a liip his 
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Farewell, and take her; favit direct tiijr feet 
Uliere tixw azxl I l inii Hi i iU i may never 

Via. My lord, I do pcoCest,— 

OIL O! do not swear: 

Hold little faith, thoi^ thoo hast too much fear. 

Enter Snt Ain>REW Aguecheek. 

Sir And, For the love of God, a s uf ge on ! Send one 170 
presently to Sir Toby. 

OIL Uliat's the matter? 

Sir And, He has broke my head across^ and has 
given Sir Toby a bloody coxcomb toa For the 
love of God, jTom- help ! I had rather than forty 1 75 
pound I were at home. 

OIL Who has done this. Sir Andrew? 

Sir And The count's gentleman, one Cesario : we 
took him for a coward, but he 's the very devil 
incardinate. 180 

Duke, My gentleman, Cesario ? 

Sir And 'Od's lifelings ! here he is. You broke my 

169. HM] F ; Hew Ff, Rowe. 17a surgemf] Dyce, etc ; SMrgem^ F, 
Yl, Rowe, etc ; Swrgtmt ; Capell and othas ; Semd\ xdoA edd. semdT^mmdsemd 
some edd. 173. He Aas\ Malooe, etc, H*as F, Has lyjot^ L, ^Has Dyce, u. 
iiL 17S. ceumfs] Ccumis ¥, Duk^s Hanmer. l8a tmcardinate] F ; mcar- 
naU Rowe, Pope, Hanmer. 182. 'OTj] Dyce, etc, Od£s F, OtPs Rowe, etc 

foe to £111," Diyden ; or, "It is the whether we shook! not lose in this 

sadden trip in wrestling that fetches a instance by assigning the blander to the 

man to the ground, " South. compositor. Rowe, however, regarded 

169. Hold little fait/i] Retain a little "incardinate" as a misprint for "in- 

honour. "A" is omitted before camate." But cL the similar blander 

"little" where we commonly place it in the following : " A woman cardinally 

in the sense of " some " (Abbott). given," Measure for Measure^ 11. L 81 ; 

171. presently^ immediately; as in and in Henry v. ii. iii. 35 we have a 

III. iv. 206. variation as follows: ** Boy. Yes, that 

174. coxcomb"] (i) a fool's cap, with a a' did ; and said they were devils in- 
cock's crest, or like a cock's comb in camatc Hostess, A' could never abide 
shape and colour ; (2) a contemptuous carnation ; 'twas a colour be never 
or jocular term for the head. liked." - 

175, 176. forty pound] So we had 182. *Od*s lifelings] Cf. "'Od's my 
forty shillings in ii. iii. 20 (see note), little life," As You Like It^ III. v. 43, 
"Sir Andrew was willing to spend or "Od's heartlings," A/(ff77 ffVtvx ^ 
twenty times as much upon his sdety Windsor^ ill. iv. 59 ; and see note on 
as upon his accomplishments," Wright, ii. v. 35 in the present play, where 

ISO. incardinate] Some of the word "god's" is abbreviated to "'s" in 
foolery in early Shakespeare is tiresome " flight." 
enough to a modem taste, but I question 
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head for nothing 1 and that that I dtd| I was set 

on to do 't by Sir Toby. 
Via. Why do you speak to me? I never hurt you: 185 

You drew your sword upon me without cause ; 

But I bespake you fair, and hurt you not 
Sir And, If a bloody coxcomb be a hurt, you have 

hurt me : I think you set nothing by a bloody 

coxcomb. 1 90 

Enter SiR TOBY Belch and Clown, 

Here comes Sir Toby halting; you shall 

hear more: but if he had not been in drink 

he would have tickled you othergatcs than 

he did. 
Duke, How now, gentleman I how is't with you? 19S 

Sir To. That *s all one : has hurt me, and there 's 

the end on*t- Sot, didst see Dick surgeon^ 

sot? 
do, O! he's drunk, Sir Toby, an hour agone: his 

eyes were set at eight V the morning. 200 

193, oth^rgaitsil Capell and other5f oihi^r g^es F, &fA£r*gafij Rovve, etc. 
196, Aas] F, ¥ff tyyccj i., Camh.| etc. ; ^W Rowc, etc* ; *Aas Dyce, iL iiL ; JU 
Am Pope, etc. 197* tA^ etui] th* end F ; €tn tmi F 3, 4, Rowe. etc. 199, 
Sir Ti>fy^] most edd. : sir Toby F i sir aSeve F 2, 3 ; //>, ^Sat't F 4, Rowe, 
Pope, Hanmcr ; sir Tehy^ ab(n*e Theobald, Warburlon, Johnson, Rann. 



187* hespal^e ycu fair] Cf. MarlowCp 
Edward IL U iv., "My genUc lord, 
bespeak the^ nobJes hXtf "Be'* as 
■ prefiit has a varying force \ here it 
partly makes the verb transitive, and 
partly gives the notion of address ; cf, 
" seek^' and ** beseech." But the verb 
" speak '* m ibis idiom, specially at a 
later date, is mostly used without any 
prefix. 

I^» set nothing hy\^\T^ nothing of. 
Cf. ** set light by narrower pcrlectness,'^ 
Tennyson, In Afem&riam, cxii. 

191* kaJfirtg] walking tame. 

193. cikergaiis] otherwise* An old 
meaning of *"gate" is "way'* of 
** manner *' (cf ** lo gang one*fi gate ") ; 
and of this noun, '* g^tes is a genitive. 
Other early combinations are '* anolher- 
gatev" '* thusgates," etc. " Other- 
gates '* IS used by Shakespeare once 
only* AiklnsonL quotes the word from 
It 



the Tffwnky Mysiiri^si it occuri in 
MiddIeton*s Biurt, Mmter Cansta&U 
(1602), n. L 14, "Vou should Jitid 
othereates privy si ens of love hanging 
out there/* Another form \% seen in 
the Cheshire proverb, *' I have other^ 
gijess fish to fry than snigs without 
butter.'* 

drut$k] But that Sir Toby was *'in 
drink " Uine 192), it nji^ht be a matter 
of interest and instruction to examine 
these speeches more strictly* 

1991. ^mt] Cue of the perf. pass, 
participle forms of the M.E. verb 
^'agon/* to pass by, pass away; the 
others are **ago'* and **a™>n. 

200. s£f\ closed or half-closed; cf. 
Th4 Timfesi^ ill. ii. 10, *' Drink, ser- 
vant-monster, when I bid thee \ thy 
eyes are almost set in Ihy head.*' 
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comb, and a knave, a thin-faced knave, a 
guilt 
OH, Get him to bed, and let his hurt be looked to, 210 

{Exeuni Clown, Fabian^ Sir TcBy^ and Sir Andrew. 

Enter Sebastian. 

Seb. I am sorry, madam, I have hurt your kinsman ; 
But had it been the brother of my blood, 
I must have done no less with wit and safety. 
You throw a strange regard upon me, and by that 
I do perceive it hath offended you : 215 

Pardon me^ sweet one, even for the vows 
We made each other but so late ago, 

Duke, One face, one voice, one habit, and two persons; 
A natural perspective, that is, and is not ! 

211^ kinimart} F; Umk Rowc, iL, Pope, Hcinmcr* 214* Ycu thr&m\ 
sepsLiute liae. Walker ; up&n tmt and by ih^} ¥ i Qn n^, hy wkkk Pope, etc ; 
on me; fy thai VosSj L«tlsomj Hudson, 214, 215, by th^ ♦ ♦ , >tf*i;] 0H€ 
11a e, Cipell and others. 



20S. ikin-ftiiCidI Cf. King Jokn^ I. 
141-143, also 92, and Merry Wiv£S of 
Winds^^ I. iv. 22, 23. Sec also 
Appendix, p- iSo. 

209. ^i\ Sec \\U ii. 7Q, note. 

3t3* wiik wit and safeiy^ If I had 
any re^^id for my own safety. The 
phrase t$ a hcndiadys — or nearly such. 

2i4* y^u tknm] Walker wquld 
amend the metre hy arranging these 
two words a£ a separate line* Others 
woqM read '* You throw a strange 
reeard on me ; by thai '' and they con* 
sidet that the "and" crept in from the 
Jine ahove, 

214. a itrange regard\ a look of 
angry * * estrangement- For * * strange,' ' 
see rii V, 175, and for "regard," see 
iLv. 55 

315* //J my conduct. 

217. s& ia^ a^] Cf, with "an hoar 
agone*' in Jine 199. Abbott sajrs we 
have a combination of " so lately " and 
''so short a time ago/* 

2 18. J A po^ible reference to the pro- 
verb, " To bear two ^css under a 
hood." 

21 g. A HAiunii pertp^ctwfl A ** per- 
tpective '^ is made of glass cut fo as to 
pEoduGC &n optical delusion when looked 



through. Another name for these optk^ 
toys was " proapectives,** They were 
of various kinds, one of which ts de- 
scribed in Richard I L IL ii, 18, " Like 
perspectives, which lightly gated upon 
Show nothing but confusion, eyed awiy 
Distinguish form/' It would not be 
easy to determine the special varie^ of 
glass referred to in the tc^t, nor indeed 
\o identify the optical defusion; ouf 
most reliable clue is the preceding line 
— ** One face, one voicct one habit, and 
two persons, ■ But what the poet in- 
tends by "a natural perspective" is 
obvioiis enough \ the optical deception 
is produced^ not by artiBcial means, 
but by nature. Reginald Scot, m his 
jyisanfery 0/ Wil^hcmfit gives a de- 
scription of pcrspecoves ; the following 
is an eitract :— ** You may have glasses 
ao made, as what image or favour soever 
you print in your imagination, ^'on shall 
thinke you see the same therein. , . , 
others where one image shall sccmc to 
be one hundred, . . ." 

2ig. naitirai^ See note on ^* cere- 
mony," in line 158, 

319* p€rspe€tive\ The accent here, as 
also in the quotation from Rkkani //. , 
abonrei tails on the fir^t syllable. 
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Seb. Antonio! O my dear Antonio! 220 

How have the hours rack'd and tortured me 

Since I have lost thee ! 
Ant. Sebastian are you ? 

Seb. Fear'st thou that, Antonio? 

Ant How have you made division of yourself? 

An apple cleft in two is not more twin 225 

Than these two creatures. Which is Sebastian ? 
Oli. Most wonderful ! 
Seb. Do I stand there ? I never had a brother ; 

Nor can there be that deity in my nature, 

Of here and every where. I had a sister, 230 

Whom the blind waves and surges have devour'd. 

Of charity, what kin are you to me ? 

What countryman ? what name ? what parentage ? 
Vio. Of Messaline : Sebastian was my father ; 

Such a Sebastian was my brother too, 235 

So went he suited to his watery tomb. 

If spirits can assume both form and suit 

You come to fright us. 

223. Fear^st thou] F, Feared thou Rowe, Feared you Pope. 229. tJkaiF; 
a Ff, Rowe, etc. 232. [To Viola.] Rowe. 234. Messaline] (in italics) F, 
Metelin Hanmer. 236. watery] F, wafry Pope, etc, wairy Capell. 

220. Antonio] See note on line 158, thou," and Furness remarks, *' Sebastian 
As an example of metrical pronunci- misinterprets the expression of astonish- 
ation, few words in Shakespeare are more ment in Antonio's race." 

interesting than this one, which occurs 229, 230. that deity . . . everywhere] 
three times within the compass of four the divine attribute of omnipresence. 
lines, and each time is pronounced 231. blind waves] The "waves" of 
differently ; at the beginning of the line literary art are often deaf, are some- 
it has three syllables only, the penulti- times even dumb ; but I know no other 
mate being slurred ; at the end of the instance of this daring epithet "blind." 
line it keeps the normal pronunciation Blind to the drowned ^I's beauty, 
of four syllables ; but in line 223 only whether in their wrath or m their help- 
the first two syllables have a place in less inhumanity. Of course "blind 
the metrical bar, the remaining two wave" is found elsewhere — in Tenny- 
producing not more than the effect of a son, for example ; but the sense is 
delicate reverberation. different ; and m Shakespeare we meet 

221. hottrs] Here we have the oppo- with ** blind night," the " blind cave of 
site metrical effect, for the voice dwells night," etc. 

on the monosyllable until it is resolved 232. Cyr^nVy] In appeals, "of "has 

into two notes, the first of which is often the sense of "out of." 

accented. 236. suited] dressed. Cf. " 1 11 dis- 

223. Feat' St thou] Probably in the robe me Of these Italian weeds, and suit 

sense of "do you doubt?" cf. "fear myself As does a Briton peasant," 

not you that " {Merry fVives of Windsor ^ Cymbelinet v. i. 2J. 

IV. iv. 78). Rowe suggested " Fcar*d 237, suit] See tonner note. 
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A spirit I am indeed ; 

But am in that dimension grossly clad 

Which from the womb I did participate. 240 

Were you a woman, as the rest goes even, 

I should my tears let fall upon your cheek, 

And say ** Thrice welcome, drowned Viola!" 

My father had a mole upon his brow» 

And so had mine 245 

And died that day when Viola from her birth 

Had numbered thirteen years, 

O 1 that record is lively in my soul. 

He finished indeed his mortal act 

That day that made my sister thirteen years. 250 

If nothing lets to make us happy both, 

But this my masculine usurp'd attire, 

Do not embrace me till each circumstance 

Of place, time, fortune, do cohere and jump 

That I am Viola : which to confirm, 255 

! '11 bring you to a captain in this town, 



t. ^^s\ Fi goe F ti ff& F 3, 4 1 Rowet Pope. 14A- f*^^^] Rowe, U., 
f F* 356, i^J^tmti] most edd,, Captaim F, capimn's some edd. 






239, dimensioitl In the seme of 
** Iwly '* tbk word occurs twice only in 
Shftkespeare, and the two cauimplcs are 
to be found in this play. (See 1. v. 27a \ 
I have alreiidy renmrked (r, v% 4t)upOf) 
the mtcresting fact that a rare wora or 
phrase is not seldom repeated by Shake- 
speare m the same dmmi, 

339. gr&n!y c/ad] CL '* But whilst 
this muddy vesture of decay Doih 
ossly close it in, we cannot hear it/' 
fatriamf &/ V^ttii^t V. t. 64, 65* 

240. pariidpait] The notion involved 
in the word is that of the d&uhk htmg^ 
*Dul and body; therefore we render 
*• share," taherit.*' 

t4l, m ike rtsi goes ev£ff\ and if you 
corresponded to tlte circumstances as 
everything ebe do^. For the phrase 
^*gocs even/* cf. "I , , . rather 
shunned to go even with what I heajd," 
Cymti^lins, I, iv, 47, 

248, rt^srd] recollection. In Shake^ 
speare the accent in the noun ** record '* 
falls most commonly on llie first 
sylkble, as m this instance* 




249. {Uil This may be a metaj^hor 
from ihc itage ; but I shoyld give it a 
more recondite origin. 

251. kis\ hinders — its usual earlier 
meaning* A.-S< Uitan (10 inake late), 
to hinder, 

254- €^htri] Ct Malvolio*s ^* Why, 
everything adheres together" (in* iv* 
S2, Sj). 

254. Jttmp] *• cohere" in the sense 
of** clin^ together" and ** jump" in that 
of '* fit ejtactly *' ; this seems to he the 
course of thought and metaphor. Shake- 
speare is not alone in empbying the 
forcible but not over -elegant mono- 
syllable "jump," but his use of it is 
quite characteristic ; and the same may 
be said of a host of similar words, 
"crack," for instance. For '^jump" 
in the above sense, cf, -* they jump not 
on a just account/' Oth/ii^t i* iii* 
5; and Craig compares *'This story 
jumped Just with my dream,'* An* 
iirvmatia^ Haxtilt's Dodsley^ xiv* 

248. 
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Where lie my maiden weeds ; by whose gentle help 

I was preserv'd to serve this noble count 

All the occurrence of my fortune since 

Hath been between this lady and this lord* 260 

Sei. [To Olivia,] So comes it, lady, you have been mistook 

But nature to her bias drew in that 

You would have been contracted to a maid ; 

Nor are you therein, by my life* deceiv'd. 

You are betroth'd both to a maid and man. 265 

Puie. Be not amaz*d ; rig^ht noble is his blood » 

If this be so, as yet the glass seems true, 

357. maiden ^v^ids} F, maids we^ds Theobay and others, mmid*wmb Wilkef* 
258, pres£rv'd ] most edd, , pnftrv^d F, prtf&md Theobald and others ; cmt^ 
F, Duki Rowe, etc. 2^9, 260. ocmrrmct . , , Hmik\ F ; pcmrrmis . » * 
Hmie Hanmer, MaJone conj* 



257, Where , . , Mp\ See textual 
notes for proposals to amend the metre ; 
Olherwiie we might scan, Where lie [ my 
maid | en weeds : | by whose gen | tie 
help. 



without its inflection (rnktake-u) might 
be confused wlQi the infinitive^ Shajc«- 
s pea re often used the past tense for ihe 
past participle. See Abbott, § 343. 
(The blizabethan tendency to drop in- 



257. Wh€r€\ This word has some of flexions has been mentioned ak^y in 
its old pronominal power, and may be these notes. ) 



fcnderei ** with whom," or "at whose 
house,'* See lines 276, 277, below, 
"The captain , » . garments/* Cf. 
"Out of her favour where I am in 
love,** Rom€Q and Juliti^ r» i* 174, 
Some would regard the word *' town " 
as the antecedent of " where,** but ibis 
IS surely impossible j noi is it ad\^sable 
to adopt Grant Whitens reading, "cap- 
taints *' (line 256). 

257, wtcds\ garments ; cf- " maid's 
garments/' line 277. Used in the 
singular in Midsumnur^Nighfi Drtam^ 
Hi i, 256* tA»*S. waed^ garment,) 

258. preseri^d t& r^rve] This repeti- 
tion of sound is a blemish so rare in 
Shakespeare— I mean, considering the 
ejttent of his work^ and the circum- 
stances under which he wrote— that I 



^6:2. n^Mtt . . » dr^m in ikttf\ k 
thus allowing you to be mistaken, imt^ire 
followed her own wise course. ** Drew 
to her bias** means " foUowed the line 
determined by their natural tendency" ; 
the figure ts from the popular ^aine of 
bowls ; the halls used in this game were 
loaded on one side, so that they might 
rotl in a curved rather than in a stiaight 
hne; and the '*bias" (Fr. Auaf, a 
slope, slant} was (t) the inserted Uiul, 
(2) the consequent tendency of the bill 
to describe a curve ; iometimes also it 
was the curve so described. Hence 
^^ bias" means generally "inclination,'* 
' * tendency. " I may add that thb figuie 
from the game of bowls occurs about 
a dozen times in Shakespeare. 

za6< figki noMe is A§s ^U&^ CL 



think very (avourably of Theobald's Viola's remark, "I have beard my 
emendation, " preferr d/* especially as father name him ** {i^ii- 27). 
Walker notes the opposite mistake of 
** prefer *' for " preserve *' in 1 Nmty 
VL IIL i. no, 

259, 260. Ail , . . l&rd\ Everything 
that has happened to me since has been 
connected with , * - 

259* &ci:Hrren€el Hanmer's *'occur- 
rents" is a rather doubtful emenda- 
tion^ 

261. mist0^} When the participle 



267* ik£ ghis] This is either the 
'* si nunquam faUil imago " iVci^, 
Scl II. a), or the "perspective** of Use 
219, which showed one person as two; 
and thus truly reflected the fact thai 
the one dramatic personality, as it had 
seemed, was now revolving itself into 
the two characters, Viola and Sehisdaa. 
See note on line at 9, also the aoic 
following below. 
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I shall have share in this most happy wreck* 

[To Vioia.'l Boy, thou hast said to me a thousand times 

Thou never should'st love woman like to me. 270 

Vw. And all those sayings will I over-swear, 

And all those swearings keep as true in soul 

As doth that orbed continent the fire 

That severs day from night 
Duki^ Give me thy hand ; 

And let me see thee in thy woman's weeds, 375 

Via. The captain that did bring me first on shore 

Hath my maid's garments • he upon some action 

Is now in durance at Malvolio*s suit, 



a6S. vsncitl Rowe^ it^m-ke F, 2;i* m^*rwe^r) Ff, ouer rmmrt F, 373, 
€&niiium ikffirf] Rowe, li*, etCn, ; CcnitHent^ tkifir6 F, Ff» Rowe, i. ; €<^ntinent 
tk$ fir€^ TheobftJi!, etc. ; €<miimni, tktfin CQllier» SUanton, 273, 274. fire 
. , ♦ ie^iri\ F : firti , , . itrjir Singer, HalUwell, Keighdey* 






26S. vart£k\ The wreck described in 
T. ii* S-17, which had turned out so 
fortunately* Some com meotatcnrs think 
that the idea of *' wreck " arose out of 
the pilot^s glasSj suggested by •* glass** 
in the preceding line, but there is tittle 
room (m such a conjecture* 

371, ^V€t*swtar\ swear over j^ain, 

273. ikat ffrbed €<m(inent the firt, 
tic^} Tq consider first the poet's arift, 
we 6nd a comparison between the 
thoughts kept true within the soul, and 
the stellar or planetary bodies kept 
duly in their courses by the containing 
heaven, **que les cieux entourent en 
leur concauite," Belle Forest. Ne3it» 
the reference is undoubtedly to Genciis 
i 14, ** And God said. Let there be 

;hts in the firmament of the heaven to 
ivide the day from the night ; and let 
them be for signs, and for seasons, and 
for days, and for years," Regarding 
the Cextf to accord with the plural 
'■swearings*' in Line tji^ we should 
eicpect "fires" rather than "fire"; 
and with "fires" for our reading, 
** severs" in line 374 is no diflficuUy, 
being either a northern plural or one of 
those singulars for a plural that are so 
CO m mon in Sha kespeare. As to ' * orbed 
continent/' that should be an expansion 
of the term '* sphere/' for which Sbake- 
ipeare often snbstittstes the word ' * orb" % 
'"this strange starting from yotir 

bs," C/tftUh'rt^t ^* V. 371, with 




" certain stars shot madly from their 
spheres/* Midsummer'Nighfs Dream ^ 
lu I. 153 ; and for fire (or ^sfis) we may 
compare, "Doubt that the stars are 
fire, ffamUi, n. ii. 116. The figure 
of the •* orbed continent'* coQtrolling 
the stars is common in Shak^peare, as 
in Bacon ; for the ktter cf. " the in* 
ferior orbs, which may have their proper 
motions, but yet still are carried by 
the higher motion of primum mi^biU. * 
These are the considerations that chiefiy 
guided me in the interpretation I sug- 
gested at the beginning of this note ; 
but some editors prefer to regard **that 
orbed continent, the fire" as being 
merely equivalent to "the sun" {mb* 
aud, '* keeps on its orbit **)* As to 
Milton's "her moist continent*' (re- 
ferring to the moon)« or Shelley'a 
**thai orbM maiden" < referring to 
the Eame)^ these are probably due to a 
doubtful interpretation of the present 
passage. 

275. we^ds^ See note on line 25 7. 

27 7 ♦ 1*^** s&m£ aawn] ** in con- 
ScciucT^ce of some la wsui t. " For * * law- 
suit '^ some would prefer * ' deed of his ** j 
but I incline to agree with Schmidt, 
and therefore give "lawsuit" as the 
most piobahle meaning. For ** upon '* 
in the sense of **ln consequence of,*' 
cf. ** Upon iwhat sickness ? ** Juiius 
Casar-t iv% iii, 152. 

378* f&nKM//] captivity, prison | the 
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A gentkman, and follower of my lady's. 
OIL He shall enlarge him. Fetch Malvolio hither. 280 
And yet, alas ! now I remember me. 
They say, pocM* gentleman, he 's much distract. 
A most extracting frenzy of mine own 
From my remembrance clearly banish'd his. 

Re-enUr Clown^ with a letter^ and FABIAN. 

How does he, sirrah? 285 

Clo. Truly, madam, he holds Belzebub at the stave's 
end as well as a man in his case may do. Has 
here writ a letter to you : I should have given 't 

279. lad/s] Rowe, Ladies F. 28a emlarge] Ff and most edd. ; i$darge F, 
Ci4ielL 283. ejOractingl F ; exacting F( Rowe, Singer, Kei^htley ; distract' 
im§ Hanmer and others ; exciting Cartwright ; engrossing Kinnear. 287. 

Has^ F, Ff, and most edd. ; IT as Rowe, etc ; 'has Dyce and otbas ; he has 
Malone, etc 



original sense was "loi^ endurance of 
hardship" (Skeat). 

278. sui^ prosecution; as in *' law- 
suit" 

280. enlarge"] set free; cL "set at 
Urge." 

281. remember me] For the older 
reflexive use of verbs, see notes on iv. 
n, 98 and iv. ii. 100. 

282. distract"] Another tendency of 
Elizabethan English to leave the parti- 
ciple in its Latin form; cf. Milton's 
"uncreate," etc. See note on i. v. 
281. 

283. extracting] **that drew every 
object but one out of my memory," 
Ritson. Malone quotes **To try if 
men of great account bee extract out 
of their wits," The Hystorie of Hamblet^ 
1608. Of other readings (textual notes) 
" distracting " should be preferred— an 
emphatic repetition of ** distract" in 
the nreceding line, although ** extract- 
ing" may be — and likely enough— a 
play upon the former word. Worth 
c)uoting in this connection is the follow- 
ing by Cowden Clarke: — "Extracting 
is here used in its strictly derived sense 
from the Latin extrahere, * to draw out 
of.* Shakespeare's forcible and most 
pertinent word here has been altered by 
some editors, who allege that there is 
no other instance of the word being 
thus used (as if Shakespeare did not 
exercise his own authority, by divine 



right of genius, to ose words and create 
words that no one before had used or 
created), and who say he would not 
have introduced * extracting' so im- 
mediately near to 'distract.' Bat, to 
our minds, there is a playful and be- 
witching efi*ect in Olivia's change of 
the first syllable of the slightly varying 
word, with, mayhap, a half smiling, half 
tender emphasis m her tone, and a 
momentary glance towards her new- 
trothed husband, as she utters the 
significant confession." It will be 
noticed that "exacting" is the reading 
ofFf. 

284. clearly] This almost reminds us 
of the absurd metaphor " bringing 
into stronger relief the flatness of the 
matter " ; of course the word ** clearly " 
is used in the sense of "completely," 
yet I am not sure that we should exempt 
it from some charge of incongruity. 

284. his] his remembrance, surely; 
but some would refer back to " frenry " 
in former line. 

286, 287. at the stave's end] Mr. 
Craig compares the Proverbes of John 
Heywood (Sharman, p. 74), "And 
now without them I live at staves end. 
Where need I not borrow nor will I 
lend." 

287. Has] See textual note on lines 
173 and 196; and c£ notes on I. v. 
152 and III. i. 41 ; also " beseech," in. 
i. 116. 
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you to-day morning; but as a madman's epistles 
are no gospels, so it skills not much when they 290 
are delivered. 
Open 't, and read it. 

Look then to be well edified when the fool 
delivers the madman. 

[Reads,] By the Lord, madam, — 295 

How now ! art thou mad ? 
CM No, madam, I do but read madness: an your 
ladyship will have it as it ought to be, you must 
allow vox. 

Prithee, read i* thy right wits. 300 

So I do, madonna ; but to read his right wits Is 
to read thus : therefore perpend, my princess, and 
give ear, 
[ To Fabian^ Read it you, sirrah. 



OIL 
do. 



OIL 



Oil 
eta. 



OH, 



Fab* By ilu Lord, madam, you wrong- me, and ike 305 
world shaii ktiow it: though you have put me 
into darkness , and given your drunken cousin rule 
aver me^yet have I the benefit of my senses as 



289^ madman^ s\ most edd. ; madman S F ; Madmam F 3, 4, Rowe ; 
mans Pope. 292. Op4n V] F ; Open U l^lalone, Steevcns, and others. 

296. art ikou^ F, art Pope, etc. 297. an] Pope, ctCn, and F* 299, vox] 

F, oaths Mason, 3OO, rjroJ] F ; r^ttfi it F X^ ^^ Rowe, etc. 30 1, madpmmal 
Var. '7S, ttc, Madiftm F, 307. cotisin| Dude Rowc, H, etc 308* the 
Ixncfii] benefit F 3, 4, Rowe, Pope, Hantner. 



289. A^<^> m^T^ing] to- day (A*, for 
the d«y) is «q(uv&Ient to ^* this day." 

189^ 290. epiitiis are no j^sj^/s] 
refers to these weiUknow'n portioiu of 
the Church Service, with a play on the 
word **epLstle." 

290, iV jJkiUs not mutk\ it tnakc$ 
Utile difference. Cf. " Ii skills not 
greatly who impugn<t ouJf doom/* t 
Henry VL III. L 281, ''SkiKs" b 
akin to the Icelandic skii, a distinction ; 
hence it>i iiije«nlng, to make a dis> 
tinction or difference. Craig comp^Tcs 
Greeners Grcattwi^th cf Wit^ line 5, 
" what it was, it greatly skilled not*'* 

394. delivers the m<fdman] utters Ihe 
words of the madtnan. CL "as he 
mott learnedly delivered," The Tempest, 
It. i. 44. 

295. fiy » . , madam] Apparently 
the Clown noi only reads ihe words of 



the madman, but also utters them after 
the manner of a tnadman. Sec note 
on '*vox»** line 299, below, 

299. vox] The appropriate tone of 
voice— a toud and frantic voice, like 
that of a madman. " tf you would 
have it read in character, as such a 
mad epistle ought to be readt yt>u must 
peraiit me to assume a frandck tone,** 
Malone, 

301, to read Mis right wits\ This is 
the Clown's vanalioti on Olivia'si '**i 
thy rieht wits," Hne 300. 

302. perptnd] consider, attend j 
chiefly a verbal aflectation, and used 
mostly by Shakespeare's clowns and 
such characters as PistoL Mr. Craig 
compares AV«^ Cam&ysei, c* 1 5 70 
(Hazlitt*s Dodsley, I v. 336), ♦^My 
qyeen^ perpend what I pronounce/' 

307. cousin] See note on t* iii* 5* 






,^atm 
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well as your Icufyship. I have your oum letter 
that induced me to the semblance I put on ; with 310 
the which I doubt not but to do myself much rights 
or you much shame. Think of me as you please. 
I leave my duty a little unthought of and speak 
out of my injury. 

The madly-used Malvolio. 315 

Oli. Did he write this ? 

Clo. Ay, madam. 

Duke. This savours not much of distraction. 

Oli. See him delivered, Fabian ; bring him hither. 

[Exit Fabian. 
My lord, so please you, these things further thought on, 
To think me as well a sister as a wife, 321 

One day shall crown the alliance on 't, so please you, 
Here at my house and at my proper cost 

Duke. Madam, I am most apt to embrace your offer. 

[To Viola.] Your master quits you; and for your service 
done him, 325 

So much against the mettle of your sex. 
So far beneath your soft and tender breeding. 
And since you call'd me master for so long, 
Here is my hand : you shall (torn this time be 

319-323.] Transposed to follow 330 Gould. 322. wiV, so] F and most 

edd. ; an V so Heatn, Rann, Halliwell ; and, so Collier, ii. (MS.), on *s, so Dyce, 
ii. iii., Hudson. 326. mettle] F; meta/F 4, Rowc, etc 

310. induced . . . put on] led me to 321. a sister] With this cf. the same 

adopt a new style of dress and deport- words in lines 330 and 388, and the 

ment. relationship — sometimes a twofold one 

313,314. I leave . . . injury] In — will be apparent, 

thus addressing you, I venture to lay 322. tAe alliance on*f\ the doable 

aside some of the respect due to you, marriage by which this relationship 

and allow my wrongs to govern my ofwife and sister shall be brought about, 

speech. We may note that m the lines Other readings for **on*t" will be 

3197325 there are five "Feminine found in the textual notes, but they are 

endings." not well founded. 

320. these things . . . on] when 323. proper] own ; Latin sense, 

you have fully considered all these 324. apt] ready; as in line 130, 

events. We have here a good example above. 

of the participial phrase absolute, a 325. quits you] releases you from 

rare construction of our language service ; sets you free, 

even in Shakespeare. The repetition 326. tnettle] natural disposition, 

"thought," "think" (next line) is character, 

perhaps intentional. 327. ^^yf^o/^] unworthy of. 
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Your master's mistress. 



OK 



A sbter! you are she. 330 



Re-mUr FABIAN, with MALVOLIO. 

Duke, Is this the madman? 

OIL Ay, my lord^ this same. 

How noWj Malvolio ! 

MaL Madam, you have done me wrongs 

Notorious wrong. 

OIL Have F, MalvoHo? no. 

MaL Lady, you have. Pray you peruse that letter. 

You must not now deny it is your hand: 335 

Write from it, if you can, in hand or phrase ; 

Or say 'tis not your seal nor your invention : 

You can say none of this. Well, grant it then^ 

And tell me, in the modesty of honour, 

Why you have given me such clear lights of favour, 340 

Bade me come smiling and cross-garter'd to you, 

To put on yellow stockings, and to frown 

Upon Sir Toby and the lighter people ; 

And, acting this in an obedient hope, 

Why have you suflTer'd me to be imprison'd, 34 S 

Kept in a dark house, visited by the priest, 

33a mistrtu. Oil. A iUier! ymt are r^j F. mistress ^ ^^ his sistir ski. 

Ha^nmcT ; -rf . - , skf[ Omitlcd, Vaj* *8s i §iit£r/} sister^ F, Ff, Pope ; sisUr^ — 
Theobald, etc, ; sister: — Collier ; siuerf— Capell, etc* ; iJu] F, /<» mi Gould* 
337, ^eat nar^ F 4, Rowe, etc ; S€ai^ ft^i F, ¥ 2, 3, and most edd. 341. 
Bitd£\ Johnson, Bi^ F* 

330. A thUrl\ Sc€ note on line 321 ; 
' ' w sister-in-Uw ; also jjerhaps thrDugh 
Orsino, who calls Olivia his "sweet 
sister" (line 3S8}, With reference to 
other rc^ngs, C&pell remarks^ **Thje 
manner in which Olivia ii made to take 
DDgnisance of her mislakeii Ce$ano is 
both proper and delicate ; intimating 
that she would have more than a sister's 
love for her from remembrance of what 
had passed." 

330. with Malvolio] **wilh stfiw 
about him, as from prison, *- G^lltef^ 

331. Is this ike mmiman f] In a tone 
implying astonishment at Malvollo'sftp* 
pea^rance of sanity. Cf» ' ^ This savouis 
not much of distraclion " {\va& 318), 



•you 



thii 

V. 



33 5 » musti m an older 
have not the power to/' 

336. from i£\ dilTerently ; c£ ' 
h from my commission," i 

194- ^ , ^ 

337, imf^Hti&H\ Usually explained as 
**tiiciE, stratagem"; but although 
"invention *' in line ^^ b^low, has the 
rneaning of ^'maliaous ingenuity,** it 
would oe better tn this instance to 
render the word by ' ' composition,'* 01 
"originated by yourself*" 

340. fimr iig^his\ a rather striking 
metaphor ; " plain indicatioiis," 

343, Hgkier] inferior. CoQiea ntlier 
close upon *'lighu" in line 340, 

344. actingl i.e. I actiag* 
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And made the most notorious geek and gull 
That e'er invention pla/d on ? tell me why. 

OIL Alas ! MalvoUo, this is not my writing. 

Though, I confiess, much like the character; 350 

But, oot of question, 'tis Maria's hand : 

And now I do hfthink me, it was she 

First told me thou wast mad; then cam'st in 

smiling, 
And in such forms which here were pre-suppos'd 
Upon thee in the letter. Prithee, be content : 355 
This practice hath most shrewdly pass'd upon thee; 
But when we know the grounds and authors of it, 
Thou shalt be both the plaintiff and the judge 
Of thine own cause. 

Fab, Good madam, hear me speak, 

And let no quarrel nor no brawl to come 360 

Taint the condition of this present hour. 
Which I have wondered at In hope it shall not. 
Most freely I confess, myself and Toby 

347- g^^^ g^^ F ; «^ P^^ F ; ^g^^ Ff, Rowe, P<^, Hanmer. 34^ 
^er\ Rowe, ere F. 353. then earnest in\ F, then camuU im some edd., tJkem 
earnest thou Theobald, etc, thou earnest in Rftim., etc., tkem cam^si tkom m 
Keigbtley. 354. farms whuk] formes, wkuk F ; forms, as Keightley conj. 

363. confess, myself^ confesse my selfeY \ Toly] (italics) F ; Sir Toby TheobaW, 
Warburton, Johnson. 

347. geck'l dupe. Low German ing as you had been advised to in 

^k, Dutch gek^ a fool, simpleton. Maria's letter. 

The word occurs again in Cymbelim^ v. 353. then cam^sf\ " The inflection of 

iv. 67. It is still in use in Scotland, the second person singular allows the 

Ireland, and the North of England, nominative to be reamly understood, 

Mr. Craig quotes Robinson, A Handful and therefore justifies its omission. 

of Pleasant Delights (1584), "And at 354. pre-supposed^ suggested before- 

the first give them the check, Least hand. 

thev at last give you the geek " ; also 356. This practice . . . thee\ This 

lytiiVtT, Northward Hoe! {idorj^ Pear- trick has been played upon you very 

son, iii. 80), "and you make me de cruelly. We have "an thou pass upon 

gheck de great fool.** me*' in III. i. 46, and "passages of 

347. gull] See notes on II. iii. 139, grossness" in ill. ii. 74; to this add 
III. ii. 70, V. 207; and on "wood- the impulse of alliteration( "practice. . . 
cock,** II. V. 85, and iv. ii. 61. passed"), and we have the whole making 

348. invention] See note on line of the phrase. For "shrewdly," a, 
337. " beshrew '* (iv. i. 60). 

350. character] handwriting ; as often 357. grounds cuui authors] Cf. " base 



in Shakespeare ; e.g. King Lear, i. iL and ground " in v. i. 73. 
69. 36r - '--- ^ 

353-355- ^^^^ earnest . . . letter] 361 

and as it happened you came in at that think 

moment smiling, and otherwise behav- here. 



69. 361. Tain/] See above, III. iv. 369. 

353-355- ^^^» ram*j/ . . . letter] 361, 362. hour. Which /] Craig 
and as it happened you came in at that thinks some wordis have dropped out 
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OIL 
do. 



Set this device against Malvolio here. 

Upon some stubborn and uncourteous parts 365 

We had conceived against him, Maria writ 

The letter at Sir Toby's great importance ; 

In recompense whereof he hath married her. 

How with a sportful malice it was followed, 

May rather pluck on laughter than revenge, 3 70 

If that the injuries be justly weighed 

That have on both sides pass'd. 

Alasl poor fool, how have they baffled thee! 

Why, *' some are born great, some achieve great- 



366, against] F, in Tyrrwhit and oihers* 
readings are SSuI and T&al. 



573. fo&f] Ftt&U F ; conjectural 



364. Sti thh depke agrtimt] The 
poet begins with the metaphor of setting 
a snare, then sUghily modifies its appli* 
cation (i>* using "againai" in one of 
its early senses^ 

365. 366. Up&H . , i agamst kim] 
In consequence of the haughtiness arid 
tnctviliiy we had noticed in him, which 
moreover prompted us to exact a harm- 
less penatty. * * Agpnst ** follows hard 
on the same word in line 364. i and if 
the correct reading, bears the double 
sense indicated in the above parajshrftse. 
But some would read '*in," and rightly, 
as I think ; the word sniu the metre, 
and "against" in this line is probably 
a compositor*s crror^ due to the n^r 
presence of the other '* against." Nor 
do I for a moment a^e with Schmidt, 
who regards "(which derice) Upon 
. . . against him" aa an adjecLive 
clause qualifying " device '*e Abbott 
(§ 244) supposes a * * cojifuiion between 
* conceiving enmity* and * disliking 
parts. ' " As to '* l/pon " (i>, ' ' fallow* 
Wig upon**) with the force '* In coo- 
sequence of,*' see note on line 277. 

366. Mart a mrii, ei€.\ The *' device" 
originated with the serving - woman 
Maria^ but the enthusiastic eo-opcrftiioij 
of Sir Toby, who was a member oi the 
family^ partly justifies Fabian in making 
this statement. 

367. imp&rianci\ importunity, as in 
King John, lu i. 7 ; abo. •'importanl'* 
for ** importunate'* ogcuts m Muth 
Ada ah&ut Nothings IL i. 74, 

368. k4 hoik married hitl Here 



Wright observes, "Though a short 
time before he was hopelessly drunk, 
and sent off to bed to get his wounds 
healed. " But the marriage might have 
taken place before Sir Andrew came 
on the stage (line 174) with the news of 
Sir Tob^-'s bloo<^ coiccoinb. Sec note 
on IV. h, 75, and Introduction, p. %s.%, 

369. it was foiimf^d] the trick was 
played out, 

370. pimk en\ Cf. " And with her 
goJden hand hath pluckM on France 
To tread down fair respect of 
sovereign ry*" KingJ&hn^ lu. i* 57. 

37 K I/ihat] Sc« note 00 I, ii. 47* 
17 h P^^ f^Q used, sometimes at 
least, by Shalcespeaic as aa expression 
of endearment rather than contempt* 
A well-known eatample is Lear's lament 
over Cordelia^ "And my poor fool is 
hanged, etc- /' Xing Lear^ V. m. 305. 

373, AaJ^ed] See also It. v. 166. A 
word thiu once had a curious history, 
much of which is now discredited^ and 
the derivation of the term remains un- 
certain. But whatever its origin, it 
TTJeant ** to inflict public disgrace on a 
perjured or coward lyknipht, and some 
of that meaning may cling to it here. 
Cotgrave gives " Baffbii^ j m* ee J f. 
Hoodwinked, also deceived, also be- 
smeared, also bolUedt disgraced, vn- 
worthily handled, injurio\is{y used, 
reuiledi reproched/* 

374. H'Ay, *' S0m€, eie.} With the aid 
of three quotations the Clown sums up 
Malvolio s career of folly and bcfoolery, 
and refers respectively to the three 
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nc?w, anci soce Itzre greatziess tiiiuwu upon 375 
rhtfTn/ I was qqcv ^t m this interiiide; ooe Sir 
Tcpas* sir : bet that 's aH ooe. -^ By the Lord, 
fiboU I asi net marf ^ But do ytxi remember? 
" Vaffam, why laugh yoa at sodi a banco rascal ? 
an yoa smxLe not, he 's gagged": and tims the 380 
whirligig of txxzie brings in his revengesL 

J/j/ I TI be revesgd 00 the whole pack of yoa. [Exit, 

OIL He hath been most ootorioosty abas'd. 

Dmie. Pursue htm, and entreat him to a peace. 

He hath not told us of die captain yet: 385 

When that is known, and golden time convents, 
A solenm combination shall be made 
Of oar dear soals. Meantime, sweet sister, 

375. /irvont] F, tkrmst TheofaAfai, eEC 576. imtfrim^] Imterfwtk Rowe, 
EmuHmJt F. 57S» 579. muwu^ri "JWUsmJ MjdoDe. etc, rmwanArr, 

Madam F. 3&. camxxMis} ¥, amttma (^nxMCj MS. jSSw MtamUme] 

Mtame timu F, In ti* amm tiwu Hinrncr, 

soenei in which the tfewud pbjted his 
most ridicnloos put, viz. ii. t., hi. 
IT., and IV. iL 

375. M/vsnt] In the kcter of 11. ▼. 
146 s^q. the reading is " thiust," which 
on all rhetorical counts shoald be pre- 
ferred to "thrown." Now it often 
happens that the change of a word 
imperils the Uterarj finish or effect of a 
whole passage ; and although in this 
instance the peril may not have been 
creat, we yet ask ourselves whether 
Shakespeare was so divinely careless of 
his art that he recked little of such 
errors. The answer b» "he was and 
he was not " ; there are times when his 
workmanship reminds us of Virgil or 
Milton, and there are other times— and 
many of them — when it makes us think 
rather of Lucretius or Byron. It is idle 
to suppose that the Qown is responsible 
for tne pointless alteration ; and we 
may remember that other discrepancy 
— or such it appeared— of the "very 
C»" and the "great P's" that were 
not included in the superscription of 
Maria's letter. (See note on ii. v. 89.) 
We may also compare Airs Well that 
Ends iVell, v. iii. 313, where, as 
Malonc points out, different words are 
recited by Helen from the very same 
l«*ttcr that she had read aloud in in. ii. 
60. 



3S0, ysi, tMt wMirt^g^ , • . rrmmrj 
For the thought, ct ''The iriied is 
come foil drcle,'* Am^ Loot, y, m. 
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381. wkiriigi^ Metaphor firom a 
spinning top ; d. "Thou dispatest like 
an in&nt; go, whip thy g^" Lev^s 
Laboui^s L§si, V. 1. 70; and in the 
present play (i. iii 42, 43) we have 
"tUl his brains turn o' the toe like a 
parish-top." Halliwell quotes PrmmU, 
Parv., " Whjnrlegygc, diyldys game.^ 

383. notoriously abuid] See note oo 
IV. iL 91. 

385.] See lines 276-278. 

386. golden time convents] when the 
happy moment serves. "Convents" 
in two senses : " summons " and 
"suits"; but the former is the usual 
one in Shakespeare. For the epithet 
" golden," which Shake^)eare uses fre- 
quently and effectively, cL "golden 
service " in iv. iii 8. 

387. combination] Strangely used. 
Cf. " this cunning cardinal kht articles 
o* the combination drew," Henry VIIL 
I. i 169. 

388.] As to metre, this line maybe 
scanned most variously, according to 
the syllable we choose to emphasise. 
It may further be noted that the word 
"sister" has sometimes in Shakespeare 
the metrical value of three syllables. 
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We will not part from hence, Cesario, come; 

For so you shall be^ while you are a man ; 390 

But when in other habits you are seen, 

Orsino*s mistresSp and his fancy's queen. 

[Exeunt a/l, except Ciawn. 

{Sings.l When that I was and a Uttlt tiny boy^ 

With key^ ha^ the wind and the rain / 
A foolish thing was but a toj^ 395 

For the rain it raineth every day. 



3^ J. and a] F ; an a Theobald, L ; 
Var. '73 » Li^y] ^owe, etc., tine ¥. 

3SS, dfor] Also strangely used j but 
cL already tn ihls. pby, '' dear faitbr'* I« 
iv. 35, 

588. sisUr] See note, line 350, 

389. /r^m AmfA The scene is ** B^* 
fore Olivia's house, but the house itself 
may here be intended . 

39a y^u shaii h^l mbm*d. ** called." 

391, ka^iis'l dre^. 

391, faf9c^i] Sec note on K i. 14. 

392, Exeunt, etc,) At the close of a 
play the clown often remained upon the 
stage to ''put the audience into good 
humour before they ^parated with . , * 
a farcical sonp tccompanied by dancmg 
and the music of his pipe or (a^or% 
Dowden. 

393, When that, etc.] Before we 
criticise too closely the Uuguage of 
Shakespeare'^ clowns^ whether that be 
pmjse cwr whether it b« verse, we shall 
do well to remember a remark of 
Coleridge: ''Shakespeare has evinced 
the power which above all other men 
he possessed, that of introducing the 
pro roundest sentiments of wisdom where 
they would be least expected, yet where 
they are most truly natural" (see In- 
troduction to Thi Tem/iesi^ p. Jtliv). 
It is too easy to describe these stanza 
as "wretched stuff '*(Warburton), as a 
'* nonsensical ditty** (Steevens), as 
" scarcely worth correction'* (Farmer] ; 
below the surface nonsense of the 
(lllmitable Fcste we have often looked 
down into profoundest depths of know- 
ledge and wisdom | and it is just 
possible that we may expect to do the 
same here^ At least it will be better 
to reid something into these lines than 
to eoodemn them, as I might say, 



a Theobald, jL, Warburtotii Johnson, 



unread ; may we not have before tiS| in 
whatever humble guise, the philosophy 
of human life—the life at least of the 
average Elitabethan dramatist, the 
average sinner— nay, what is the dif- 
ference, the average man. One stanza, 
and we have left behind us forever the 
innocence of childhood ; the rest of the 
ditty will conduct us through the less 
happy stages of adult human life, where 
gudt reaps its own reward^ **for the 
bw of the Lord Is an undefiled law, 
and enduretb for ever," and the opera- 
tion of this law is made manifest in the 
comedies of our eidstence as clearly as 
in its tragedies ; it is manifest therefore 
in the comedy of Tu>€//tA NighL 
Indeed, I venture to think that while 
there is bttle in this song *Mo gratify 
the groundlings,*' ^ there is much that 
might claim the authorship of Shake- 
speare ; it is just his nianner— to remind 
us that we must return to realities, that 
life is a serious business, and that ** it 
is not good to stay loo long in the 
theatre ' (Bacon, Admrutmento/ Leam^ 
ing, n, iv, 5). Finally, it may be some 
earlier effort of the writer ; and yet 
more to the purpose, the text of the 
song is certainty corrupt, and does not 
fairly represent itj author, wheth^ 
Shakespeare or another, 
393* When that] See note on i* ii, 

393- "^^1 ^^^^ redundantly used is 
old ballads, 

393. a little tiny] " Tiny" (F "tine") 

1 *' It wmt tviffmtly one of iIiom Jict with 
wliicb W WM iLe rude custom of tb« clown t6> 
gTAiify th« fTQUJKlUaE^ vpon tbc coDtdusLiin of 
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T.-ngrr ZztTir^ TTntR, -aTmgL 2*^ ^as^psje 

2M^- "^MC jLkX^W!^ t- IDfOBCZS 5^» 31IDD3B 5^ Z *^^ SH£ « • 



•-. uiTXJA I sTTa^'iT T»scL Tic vTri 

y^-y/*', TiA r^rrizi 3' -Jas raj 

y^l, K . . . I-.7I F;c tbs -nraH-g. 

i>rr* we =^7 a.:id. '* sn* =ii6cQg« wwe 
r.^.'Ij re^ariffi as the B:«Te -iaj of 
a <r.':A.'' ''Irjj" i« "aiic," as in 
t Hmry IV, \\. \r. 185. 

y//'] ^'^ "krArts aixi tbicres" 
yzim^ pf/jxAcd to read ** knave and 
O.i-rf " ; and thCTC is no doabt that both 
»^»vr and rhythm, especially the Utter, 
w/iiH 1^ ^ain<^r% f^ wch an emendation. 

4/^f , aU% I] 1% this possibly personal, 
lik'* ft//me of the allusions to marriage 
In i»»e play itself? (^./. II. it. 29-35). 




verb is 



_,' WTXXtt 

i!t we sboold 
5C»i "rec'aad "he*d'with Hanmer 
apd ±ie -xbcn \Msd cL ^* knaves aad 
t2irv*s z. t^ secmd stanza) ; also 
tie ±ixd ux -With ross-pocs, etc,** 
ypfMS <i iiM afga*TSpn. 

405. beds] Ha3xii^ quotes Oer- 
bcxr's Xnt xmi Ckcise Ckaractm^ 
1615, "It is said amoog the folkes 
hetsKy that t£ a man die in his infimsf, 
bee hath ooelj broke his £ast in this 
vorkL If in hb fonth, bee hath left 
ns a: dinner. Thai it is bedde time 
vith a man at three score and tenne." 
Possibly we may compare " 1 11 go to 
bed at noon," ICin^ Lear, in. vL 92 ; 
and in The Tempest (11. L 2&i) we 
have "lay to bed." 

407. toss-pots] drunkards ; the only 
instance in Siakespeare. 
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Sources of Twelfth Night— ADDmoNAL 



For this First Appendix I have reserved those details 
relating to the literary history of Twelfth Nigkt that would 
have been out of place in the Introduction to the play. In 
that Introduction some mention was nnade of the following 
works, which are here arranged in chronological order: — 

1. Gtlngannati (in the volume entitled // Sacrtficht 
Comedia de Gt Intronati). Author unknown. First acted, 
1531 ; published at Venice, 1537. Frequently reprinted- 

2. Les Abmis^ by Charles Estienne, Lyon, 1543* A 
French version of the above, 

3. GtJnganni^ by Nicolo Secchi, or Seccho, Florence, 
1 562. First acted, 1 547. 

4. Naveiie, by Matteo Bandella, La Seconds Parte, 
Lucca, 1554. 

5. L<?s Enganos^ or Las Enganadm^ by Lope de Rueda, 
1556, First printed, Valencia, 1567, 

6. La Espanola de Flonncia^ or Las Burlas veras. Author 
and date uncertain. 

7. Hecatommithi, or Cento NovdU^ by G, B, Giraldi 
Cinthio. Monte Regale, 1565. 

S* Histoires Tragiques^ by Frangois de Belleforest 
Volume iv. Paris, 1570. 

9. Rkhe his Fareweii to Miittarie Professwti^ by Barnabe 
Riche, London, isSk 

10. Laeiia^ MS. Acted 1590 and 1598, 

1 1. Gf/nganni, by Curzio Gonzaga. Venice, 1592. 

12. Gtlnganni, by Domenico Cornaccini. Venice, 1604. 

The following are fuller particulars of the above works — 
such particulars, especially, as relate to the origin of Twtiftk 
Night I— 

I. Gttngannati^ (the Deceived, Cheated, Duped, or Mis* 

^ For tli€ cireumstanccx attetiding the discoveiy of this ptajr, see latroductiofip 
pp. xt, 3di. 

12 
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of SkuoUr But tbfs 

hafv been suaamcd IqrRa 

farmer, but sfacxzld oooi 

seen or read,*— as die P m i ua we 

taining the play is nUftlw! Jl 

Intramati (* The Sacrifice; Camedjr <if tihe ' 

and the Sacrifice, or In 

sonnets and poems sup po aeJ to be saog to 

member of the sodeQr, as be 

token of a mistress who has tfcscitBj htm. As to die 

Intronati,oiAatd€9adImiFvmmii^€tSkeBs^^bcY vereasodety 

— ^and there were many of the kind m the Italy of that 

day — «4io were founded (1325) *#9vrz;jAidSe9v;^nkBrK; die:,' 

and who composed and acted the co me dy whidi fbOowed 

the Induction, viz. The Imgammmd mf At ImiwmamiL Of das 

I give a short analysis^ whidi win be wflii ieul to shov 

the resemblance in (riot that rdatcs Tw^ftk K^gki to 

GringanmUL 

The scei^ is in Modena. An okl merchant, Virginio^ has 
a son and a daughter, Fabrizio and Lelia. Fabrizio was kst 
sight of in the sack of Rome, 1527, but Lelia, aged thirteen, 
is taken by her fiaither to Modena. (As the pfa^ was per- 
formed at the Carnival of 1531, she is imw seventeen.) A 
rich old man, Gherardo, wishes to many her ; but she loves 
Flaminio, though durii% her temporary absence firom 
Modena he had transferred his a^fiections to Isabdla, 
daughter of Gherardo. Lelia leaves the convent where she 
had been placed for a time, assumes male attire and the 
name Fabio, and enters the service of Flaminio as a page. 
In this capacity she is employed by her master in carrying 

' The following appears to be the title of the edition of 154J, the earliest to 
which I have access : — 

COMEDIA I DEL SaCRIPKIO DR / GU iNTSOSATl I DA S/EXA / MDXUII. 

The edition of 1562 has for its fall title— 

Comidia cUl Sturificic <U git Intronati ctUbmU ne i pMocka d*Mn CarmmtaJi 
in Siena, Di nuouv correita^ et risteunpata. In Veneetia, Appresso Francesco 
Rampazetto, mdlxii. 

Ine copy of 1543 is thus arranged : — 
v. 2, verso, ** Curtio alli letorL" 
v. 2f re<to^ ** El Sacrificio de gli Intronad celebrato ne i giodii del Camnoale in 

Siena I'Anno MDXXXi., etc." 
P. 12, verso f "Messer A^ol Maleuolti nn Cupido scolpito done della sua 

Donna " ; and this is followed by his verses. 
P. 14, ret/0, ** Prologo delli Ingannati delli Intomati" (jtr). 
P. 17, reeio, ** Recitatori della comedia." 
P. 18, verso. On this page begins the play of five acts, i.e. Gf /mgamui/i." 

It may be added that other editions of ^/'/nt^nmutfi appeared in the following 
years:— 1538, 1550, 1554, 1563, 1569, 1582, 1585, 1587, 1595. i^<». etc 
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letters and messages of affection to Isabella, who falls in love 
with her. Fabio — that is, Leila — says, '* Perhaps I may love 
you, if you dismiss FJaminio." This ruse, omitted, as we 
may suppose, by the better taste of Shakespeare, she repeats 
in the next Act 

In this Second Act Fabio — but from this point we will 
use the name Lelia — tells Flaminio that Isabella will have 
none of his love ; but she hints, ** Have you never found some 
one in this country who loved you ? oh I why did you desert 
her? " (Here the dialogue has some resemblance to Twelfth 
Night, IL iv. 105-121,) Flaminio fears that Isabella refuses 
him because of his old love for Lelta ; — "Tell Isabella that 
I hate Lelia* Lelia \ Ah me. Flaminio \ What troubles 
you . - , Lean on me , , . Have you any pain ? Lelia : . . * 
In the heart;* 

In the Third Act Lelia's brother Fabrizio comes to 
Modena in company with his tutor, who is a pedant and 
avaricious; the tutor shows him the "remarkable places" in 
the town*^ Meanwhile Virginio has discovered that Lelia 
is living with Flaminio in the guise of a page ; and as he 
is talking the matter over with Gherardo, who is greatly 
annoyed thereat, the two old men encounter Fabrizio. Him 
they take for Lelia; and thinking from his remarks that he 
must have lost his wits, they lock him — her, as they imagine 
— up in the very chamber of Isabella in Gherardo's house. 

In the Fourth Act Piero tells Virginio that his son has 
arrived in Modena, and is lodging at the sign of " The Fool" 
Here Gherardo finds a bill to pay^ but not his son. Mean- 
while Gherardo meets Lelia, and supposes that she has 
escaped from his house; hither he returns, and discovers 
that Fabrizio and Isabella are betrothed* 

In the Fifth Act all parties meet at the house of 
Gherardo, and there follow recognitions, reconciliations^ 
conjunctions* Isabella, like Olivia, is content with her 
substitute, Fabrizio; and Flaminio, already influenced by 
explanations from Lelia's nurse, gladly returns to his old 
love. Only **that withered old sticky Gherardo,*** fails to 
take full share in the general joy. 

Such is the plot in outline; and its resemblance to 
Twelfth Night must be already apparent 

But more is to be gathered from details ; we have already 
_ noticed "Maleuolti" in the Induction (see Introductioni 



^ Cr Tmifth Nighi^ Ml. iii. 19, aji 34* 
■ From tti Abft^ed verstofi by T, 
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p. x) ; and he happens to be the only one of the company 
whose sacrifirial offering bears his own name^ — ^*Messer 
Agncd Maleooiti on Copttdo scolpito, dono ddia sua Donoa' 
(Mr. Agnol Malevotti ascalptnred Citpid, die gift of his hdy), 
It is my opinion (I l eca^ed a hint firom Mr. Manrioe 
Hewlett) that Shakespeare tamed MaUvoUi (eviI-Cu»l) into 
the name of ''that thin-&ced knave* Agm^chedk^ and then 
re-made MaUvolti as Maholio^ from a frequent frfirase in 
the story he was reading in Banddk)^ namely, wuda vsgim 
{i£. evil desire). This phrase occurs no fewer than seven 
times in Novella^ xxxvi, and once also as malissitma vegiia. 
To some extent, therefore, we should suiq>ort the reading 
Castiliano Vo/io (Spanish face ; see L iiL 44), which is dosdy 
followed by Agueface. We have also met widi Fabio, 
Lelia's assumed name, which may have suggested Shake- 
speare's Fabian ; and, more important, the phrase la NotU di 
Beffana (/>. the night of Befania^ or Efiifania^ or Epiphany), 
which appears in the following context of the " Prol<^;o delli 
Ingannati delli Intronati" (as quoted by Hunter): 

** LsL favola e nuova non {mu per altri tempi vista ne letta 
ne meno altronde cavata che della loro industriosa zucca, 
onde si cavomo ancho la Notte di Beffana le sorti nostre, per 
le quali vi parve, che gl' Intronati vi mordesser tanto in sa 
quel falto del dichianire, e diceste che gli ha vevan cosi 
mala lingua." ^ 

Next as to characters, I consider that Piero GAerardo 
and Giglio rolled into one would serve to suggest — ^if not to 
create — 2l Malvolio. Piero, the pedant, who exclaims, " To 
what have poor letters come! Into the mouth of an ass?" 
is one of those who go about ** puffed up like bladders" ; he 
will not " place himself on a footing " with Fabrizio's servant 
Stragualcia^ whose derisive scrap of mad Latin called forth 
the above rejoinder, and who plies him with taunts that are 
very like Sir Toby's to Malvolio. As to Gherardo, he falls 
an easy victim to Lelia's nurse dementia, who flatters hiip 
on his youthful attractions, while Spela, his servant, " in a 
series of asides exhausts on his folly the whole vocabulary 
of anger and contempt," and these remind us of the asides 
of Sir Toby in Twelfth NigJU, II. v. 31 sqq. And lastly, 
Giglio, a Spaniard, is befooled by Pasquella, maid-servant of 
Gherardo and Isabella. Giglio had the audacity to protest 
his love for Isabella, and thereupon Pasquella "gulls him 
into a nayword " with a trick that brings her bo3i amuse- 
ment and profit. In fact, if we make a similar combination 
^ See also Introduction, p. xv. 
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of dementia and Fasquella» we have a personality that 
^strikingly resembles Maria, 

Also in the above-mentioned Stragualcia, servant of 

"abrizio, we have^ a forecast of Feste; this chiefly in regard 
to his humorous Latin, and his ridicule of pedantry; and 
further, he has resemblances to Sir Toby; he is fond of a 
jest, fonder of good livings and with a spit from the kitchen 
is ready on occasion to " spit Fiero first, and count one," So 
Sir Toby, " O for a stone bow, to hit him in the eye, etc, 
etc/' {Twdfth Mighty II. v. 48 sqq^. And once more, if we 
add Spda to Straguaicia^ we create a v^ry fair original of 
Sir Toby.* Thus also we have much more than a sugges- 
tion of the underplot in Twelfth Night 

Next as to resemblances of thought or phrase, " When I 
brave him, he's soon silenced," said Stragtialda\ "You 
should have bang:ed the youth into dumbness," said Sir 
Toby. Again, Gherardo's '*You want to make me see 
double,** recalls **One face, one voice, one habit^ and two 
persons, A natural perspective" (v. 218, 219); and **when 
your beard grows" will compare w^ith "Jove^ in his next 
commodity of hair, send you a beard " (ML L 48, 49). There 
are also the lie in the throat, the humouring talk to the 
supposed mad Fabrizio. the shutting him up in a chamber, 
the name of a particular inn, and the like, VVe might also 
note the mention of the Dukeof Malfi (see Introduction, p. xiv). 
We couM hardly expect to find the structural element 
of Twelfth Night more fully represented in any original than 
they are in Gringannati\ but more striking minor rescm' 
blances are perhaps to be found in the fourth book on our list 
— the Notfelle of Bandello. 1 have already remarked in the 
Introduction (pp, x, xii, xiii) that Shakespeare on occasion 
must seem to have had recourse to an Italian original;^ I 
will now add, that if he consulted Bandello or Cinthio or Ser 
Giovanni in one instance, then why not in another?* and 
although these remarks apply more closely to the seventh 
author on our list, Le, to Cinthio, they arc not altogether 
irrelevant in the case of Bandello, whom Shakespeare almost 
certainly used when writing Twelfth Night, and may also 
have glanced at when engaged on Rameo and fuiisi and 

^ Sec note oft I. v. 57* 

3 Some find the orkiDal of Sir Toby B«kh in a coum of Queen Eikabeth, 
Sir Francis Knoliys, whose hAbits in the royal household fesembkd Sir Toby** in 
the pky. 

'Suitable lUliis ori^lnAls were %% that time namerous, accesaibie» uid 
popukr. 

* And if he consulted those lyOian works, then why not dso GPIt^mm&iif 
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Mack AJj aavmi XnUm^. Bitf fint we fasre to take sooe 

2. La Aimsh.—0( tbs Fnnck vctsaan of GtlngaMatiL, 
■LSlIi S^^^^^*^*^-"^ oar pcywiHy hznc coosnltBd, it wul be 
csoc^li to quGCe tbe faQovn^ icmaric of GmgDCK (tqL 

*I1 ea ponxt en 1543 mie tndoctioo firaii9aise par 
Charies Estxxme, mededn.* To this he adds in a footnote, 
"Seas ce txtre: &j Abmsis^ cnmrriir dcs profiesseors de 
rararfrtnie si e na oi se , Dommes Introoati, ofiAnfe is-jeax 
d'an carteie — prcnant a Sirrmr, tradoit cfai tnsran, etc, i 
Lyon, par Francois Joste. in — 16.* 

}. The Grimgmm^ (The Deceits, Mistakes, Cheats, etc) 
of SeccfaL — Here the pdot presents but few parallds to 
Twelfth Nigkt^ though it may have been adapted from 
Gr/mgammatL It is scarcely enridied by borrowings from 
the Asinaria of Plantns and the Emmmckms of Terence, and 
itis al together coarse in mould, as the foUowingr ontline will 
show ^tl^ play is preceded by a Probigo and an ArgomaUiy 

A girl, Ginevra, and her brother, Fortanato^ the twin 
children of a Genoese merchant, had been separated from 
their father by Corsairs, and sold as slaves in Naples. 
Ginevra had dressed as a boy, and changed her name to 
Ruberta Known to each other, the brotho- and sister lived 
in the same street — Ginevra in the service <^ Massimo 
Caraccioli, Fortunato in that of the courtesan Dorotea. 
Massimo has a son, Gostanzo, in love with Dorotea, and a 
daughter, Portia, who falls in love with Ginevra. Unwilling 
to fctray herself to Portia, Ginevra provides her brother 
as a substitute, and he is betrothed to Portia. Meanwhile 
Ginevra has conceived an affection for Gostanzo, who has 
been sending her on love embassies to Dorotea ; but — and 
this variation in the story deserves notice — Dorotea does not 
fall in love with the messenger. Ultimately Ginevra wins 
the love of Gostanzo, and at 3ie end of the play the father 
of the twins returns a wealthy man, and marries his children 
to Portia and Gostanzo respectively. 

If the plot of Gringanni has not much that relates it to 
Twelfth Night, so the material of the play lends but little to 

^ I have before me the first edition (1562), the title of which is as foUows :— 
GVInganni \ Comedia \ del Signer N.S. \ Recitata in Milz.to Panno 1547. | 
dinami alia McustH \ del Re Filippo \ Nuouamtnte posta in luce \ Ccn LuenuL^ e 
Privilegio \ In Fiorenza appresso i Giunti | MDLXII. It may here be added 
that a French version of (7r//f^affm appeared at Troyes in 161 1, under the title 
of Les Tromperies, This is by Pierre de Larivey, who calls his work **ceste 
docte imitation des anciens et meilleurs Poetes Comiques." 
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Shakespeare. The following dialogue, however^ is compared 

Collier wnth Ttvelfth Night, II. iv, 23-31 : — ** Gostaitm (in 

Epiy to Ruberto, i.e. Gineyra, who pretends that some 

joung girl is in love with h'er). Where is she? Ruberto, 

*Ncar you. Cost, How shall I get to her? Rub, As you 

^could come to me* Cost. How do you know that she loves 

^bie? Rub. Because she often talks to me of her love* Gost 

^BDo 1 know her ? Ruk As well as you know me, Gost, Is 

^Bhe young? Rub^ Of my age, Gost, And loves me? Rub. 

"Adores you* Gost. Have I ever seen her? Ruk As often 

as you have seen me." Beyond this we have but to notice 

that there is in the play a servant with the name of Straccm^ 

which, in the remotest manner possible, so Collier thought, 

may have some connection with the " Lady of the Strachy '* 

{Twelfth Night, 11, v. 41, 42)* 

4, The Novtlle of Bandello,* — Mrs* Charlotte Lennox 
{Skakspmr liiustrated^ London, 1753) first drew attention 
to a similarity between Twelfth Night and the 36th ^ of the 
Second Part of Bandello's collection of 214 tales, Bandello 
may have adapted his story from Gringannati\ the argu- 
mentis as follows: **Nicuola, innamorata di Lattanzto, ua a 
semirlo vesttta da Paggio, e dopo moki cast seco si marita, e 
ci6 che id un suo Fratello auuenne'*; that is, '*Nicuola, 
being in love with Lattanzio, goes to serve him dressed as a 
page, and after many chances marries him; and what 
happens to a brother of hers/* Here we have Paolo and 
Nicuola, children of a merchant of Rome, twin brother and 
sister who are much alike; and their fortunes so closely 
follow those of Fabrizio and Lelia in Gt Ingannati^ which 
starts with the same sacking of Rome in 1527, that the 
story may almost be told over again by the mere 
substitution of Lattanzio for Flaminio, and of Catella for 
Isabella. Moreover, the old Gherardo Foiani of Gtlngannati 
reappears as Gerardo Lauzetti* But although Shakespeare, 
as we have seen, would have found much ampler dramatic 
materia] in the work of the Intronati, there are thoughts and 
phrases which he must surely have taken from Bandello, 
Of these I will select the following from the version by John 
Payne (London, 1890); and will place first, as one of the 
most interesting, "The worm of amorous wistfulness still 
gnawed at her heart and fretted it,** " This, of course, will 



^ La Sicmda ParU \ de h N^mlli dil Bandslh \ t» Lq€CA, M&Luri. 
' Novelk} Jtxx^i, p, 212. 

• Tn the or^tvaJp " ramoiioio vcrme veim^tnctitc coo gr^dmlmo cordoglio 
Ic rodena il core," 
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take us to the famous passage in Twelfth Nig^hi (ii. iv. in- 
113); and we may add from Bandello, ^ My heart forebodeth 
me this hapless lass must needs languish for you, and live a 
life of anguish and misery." ** Parendole che fuori da i suoi 
begli occhi vscisse una inusitata dolcezza" may be com- 
pared with ** Methinks I feel this youth's perfections With 
an invisible and subtle stealth To creep in at mine eyes' 
(I. V. 305-307); and this again with Belleforest's ''catelle 
hiimant de plus en plus le venin d'amour par les yeux, luy 
sembloit que Romule deuint de fois k autre plus beau." 

I may mention in passing that Shakespeare, still more 
than Bandello, had the good taste to ignore Lelia's design of 
diverting Isabella from the love of her master. Next, the 
obscure line in Twelfth Night (ill. L 117), "After the last 
enchantment you did here," has light cast upon it by Catella's 
remark to the page, " I know not what thou hast done to 
me ; methinketh thou must have bewitched me." '* Madam,* 
replied he, " you mock me ;. I have done nothing to you, and 
am neither a wizard nor sorcerer . . . "^ While the still 
more obscure expression {Twelfth Nighty IIL i. 103, 104; and 
see note), " My servant, sir ! 'Twas never merry world Since 
lowly feigning was call'd compliment:" is probably ex- 
plained by Catella's declaration, *' I desire thee not to servant, 
but will e'en have thee (an it mislike thee not) be lord over 
me what while I live, and dispose of me at thy pleasure.** 
A still closer parallel with Shakespeare may be found in 
Nicuola's reflection, " Who knoweth but this fair damsel yet 
loveth and liveth in sore affliction for your sake? More by 
token that I have many a time heard say that girls, in their 
first loves, love far more tenderly and with much greater 
fervour than do men." In this connection the Duke first 
protests (II. iv. 32-35) " For, boy, however we do praise our- 
selves, Our fancies are more giddy and unfirm, More longing, 
wavering, sooner lost and worn. Than women's are.*' And 
Viola confirms the statement with her (ll. iv. 11 7- 11 9) ** We 
men say more, swear more : but indeed Our shows are more 
than will ; for still we prove Much in our vows, but little in 
our love." 

In regard to the ceremony of betrothal twice mentioned 
in Twelfth Night (IV. iii. 23-32; V. 154-159), we may cf. 
"With this Lattanzio drew a ring from his finger, and 

* Rendered thus in Bellcforest :— ** Je ne S9ay, mon amy, qu*est-ce que tu as 
fait en mon endroit, mais i'estime que tu m'as enchant^. Je ne suis sacrilege 
ny channeur dit Romule . . . ne pouvant plus couurir le feu cach^ en son 
ame." 
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tspoused her to his lawful wife in the presence of Pippa" 
And finally, as a reflection repeated not in TwUfth Night 
but in A Midsummer^Nigkfs Dream, IIL \L 234 (and clse- 
ivhere)j "But miserable most to love unloved" we have in 
BandellOi *' there is no misery in the world sharper or more 
fricvous than to love and be unloved/* 

5. L^s Effgafl^s, or Los Enganados, — Mariano Ferrer ^ 
Izquierdo^ in his Esiudia histSrkc-critko, Madrid, 1 899, pre- 
Fers the title Los EngaHados, This play of Lope de Rueda 
he assigns to the year 1556; it was printed in 1567 in a 
i^olume with the general title, Las quatro Comedias^ etc*, and 
Further^ Las s^gundas dos Comedias del exicelUte porta, Im- 
pressas en Vaicptcia, ... ^y^^ 1567; and again, a few pages 
Further on, Comedia llamada de ios Engafiados, etc. etc* 

The following account of this Spanish comedy will be 
found in a pamphlet by D. Emilio Cotarelo y Mori, Madrid, 
1901 : — ^^ Los Enga^ados * . , terma que di6 on gen a Los 
Meneckmos de Planto, i una novela del Bandello, k la 
comedia de Shakespeare La noche de Reyes, k la titulada La 
fspanola de Floremia * , /' He says further, "y claremente 
se ve que Rueda tuvo A la vista dicha comedia {Gtln- 
fannatt) y se propuso imitarla." In fact, Los Engatlados 
appears to be little more than a translation of Gtlngannati 
and the Dramatis Personm are much the same in both plays 

6. La Espa^ola de Florencta. — Of this play, which was 
mentioned in the former paragraph in connection with Los 
Engafiados^ I have not succeeded in discovering the date or 
the author. It appears to have other titles, such as Las 
Burlas veras, under which it is ascribed by Riva de neyra 
to Lope de Vega ; but this is doubted by Chorlcy, who has 
discussed the subject in a MS, note in his Catalogue^ 1S61, 
The copies I have seen assign the work to Calderon^ which 
^ould be too late for Twelfth Night \ but this authorship is 
:ess probable than the former. 

The play is also known as El Amor invendonero^ and the 
plot closely resembles that of GTIngannafi^ while among 
:he dramatis persona are Cesar, Gerardo, and Ursim {viejo^ 
Le. an old man)* 

7. We have here to deal with Novella viii., Deca Quinta, 
De Gli Hecatommithi \ Di M. Giovan Battista Gyraldi 
Cintkio \ Parle Prifna \ Nel Monte Regale | 1565* 

A prefatory remark which we shall have to make in the 
;ase of Bellcforestj who comes next in our list, will also be 
jseful in this instance ; for the Hecatommithi furnished Shake- 
ipeare with the outline of Othello^ and with hints for Measure 




:?* 





^rsccas:- — 

* A gssdeaxaa 

b^ asd a gri. vfe i 

t&ef axe brccagjbr zp bjrpoopue of i 
g^ falls is jcTPCv aad ; 

Djr cstcrzsg qbs scmoc czsgvsBO as a ]^ 
mi<rairr< her icr her brotaer, vio had famml^ been in Ins 
xzTyot^^sd had jefthim to cixcss ap as a giri far tihe purpose 
c4 parst^ng zti SSdz lowc. The fadber of tihe girl tbns be- 
tr^red seeks to avenge his daoghter's disgrace; meets tk 
dtsgnbed page, mwrakrs her for her btothei, and casts her 
into prisoa.' 

As Ctntfak> asserts dial he wrote all his stories in bis 
jrootfa, we most coodode that be was not indAted to 
Bandello or BeUeforest, but, possSbiy, to the earlier Gt 
IngannatL 

8. Of Belleforest, the e^th on my list, I ha^e first to 
remztk that Shakryraie read this French author when 
writing his Hamlet, and may have ooosolted him (or his 
occasional collaborator, Boistnan) in the prepsuation of 
Ronuo and Julut and Much Ado abcmt NoikiMg-; and diat 
therefore he may have re f erred to the Histaires Tragiqua 
on this occasion also. Next, as in two of the former cases, 
the stories told by Belleforest were little more than a 
version of Bandello, so in this instance the French novelist 
makes full use of the Italian when he relates, * Comme uoe 
fille Romaine se vestant en page seniist long temps vn sien 
amy, sans estre cogneue, et depuis Teust k mary, . . ." 
From the end of the above summary I omit the words, 
** auec autres discours," which prepare us for many additions 
made by Belleforest, such as verses and love letters ; at the 
same time the French author has shortened the story here 
and there, omitting speeches and the like, but he retains the 
names of the characters. 

The volume of Belleforest in which I have read the 

' It if interesting to note the beginnine of the Argument in the original :— 
'SMctKr Cesare Gravina Temendo, etc., for here again we have a form of 
'' CciAfio." See also Introduction, p. zii. 
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story reproduced in Twelfth Night ^\% entitled Le Quatriismi 
Tome des Histoircs Tragiques, Turin, 1571, and the story in 
question is the fifty-ninth, p. 201, The Dedication is dated 
Paris, May 5rd, 1570, and includes the following remark: — 
"Je les ay choisies^ non seulement du B^del. mats de 
plusieurs autres, ne trouvant rien plus dans cest autheur, qui 
fut digne d'unc dame si sage, etc etc " 

This notice of Belleforest may conclude with a selection 
from the passages that seem to be repeated in Twelfth Nighty 
but many of these are merely translations of BandelIo*s 
Italian ; and one or two others I have quoted already side 
by side with the passages from Bandello. " Pour parfaire ce 
qui teste de la perfection de nos ames'' ("These sovereign 
thrones, are all supplied, and fiird, Her sweet perfections, 
with one self king " i, L 37, 38). " Lactance experimenta en 
soy la maladie contagieuse qui prent par les yeux, et va poser 
son si^e au cceur" (in Bandello^ **sufiereth the amorous 
poison penetrate to his heart and there take root ") ; this we 
may cf, with '* Methinks I feel this youth*s perfections With 
an invisible and subtle stealth To creep in at mine eyes " 
I* V, 305-307* Cf also, ** These sovereign thrones " L i. 37, 
and "the seat Where love is throned," I L iv. 21, 22. "Les 
apprehensions, tant plus elles sont violentes et soudaines, 
tant plustost aussi elles s'en volent, et est effac^e leur trace 
en la memoire, d^s que Ton en perd le premier object " (** O 
spirit of love, how quick and fresh thou art , . • high fan- 
tastical" L i. 9^15 ; alsoj "Our fancies , . , women's are" IL 
iv, 33-3S ; or again, " Our shows arc more than will ; for still 
we prove Much in our vows» but little in our love/' IL iv. 
ir8, 119). This last passage, which I have cited from 
Twelfth Nighty and the reflections in some of the others, 
are enlarged in the following 1 — " Et procede cecy dVne 
grande imperfection de jugement au choix de ce qui nous 
est profittable, et d*une inconstance que le plus souuent ac- 
compagne les amoureux, quelque grande parade qu' ils 
facent de leur loyaut^" etc. etc* The following passage, 
which illustrates it iv* 32-35 and some other lines in Shake- 
speare's play, will be quoted chiefly to show how Belle- 
forest deals with Bandello (p. i j) x- — ^'* Et que s^avez vous 
si ceste fille languist en cor pour Tamour de vous, et vist en 
destresse? Car i'ay ouy dire que les filles en leurs premieres 
apprehensions aiment d'vne vehemence tout autre, et plus 
grande que ne font les hommes, et que malaisement on 
estaint ceste fiamme ainsi viuement esprise, ayant trouvi 
suiet non occup^ en autre chose," 
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These are the most important of the passages in ikik- 
forest that illustrate Twelfth Nighty whether of therosdfts 
or through Bandetio ; but I may add the following as i 
companion thought to Sebastian's *' or ebc this is a dream,** 
etc. (IV, L 62-65), **Lactance ne s^auoit si ce qu*il vtjgroft 
estoit songe ou chose veritable . * . comme s'il fust sorty 
dVn profond sommeil , , " I may add, moreover, that the 
importance of the betrothal in those days is explained by 
Belleforest ; also, that at the end of his story he mentioos 
the parallel case, *' de celie grand Royne fern me de Mitbridate 
Roy d*Asiev qui n*en fasoit pas moins» suyuant son maiy 
sous rhabillement d'vn homme, tant elle raimoit/* 

9, The Apoionius arui Siila of Bamabe Riche has 
generally held the first place among these possible originals 
of Shakespeare's play* Collier speaks of it as the " indisput* 
able source of Twdfth Nigktl' and Mr. Sidney Lee writcss 
"In all probability he drew the story solely from the Histmi 
of Apoionius and SHiar But, as told by Richc, the talc is 
coarse, and its literary standard is low; and, althougfa 
written in English, its contribution to Tweifth Night is 
much smaller than that of the Comedy of the Intronati, or even 
Bandello's novel '' ; indeed, in my opinion, Shakespeare owa 
it remarkably little. Apoionius mtd Siiia is the second of 
eight stories in a volume of which the full title may now be 
given : — 

" Riche his Farewell \ to MiUiarie Profession: €&m \ Uittmg 
verie pleasaunl discourses \ fit for a peaceable iyme. \ GaiAirii 
together for t/te onely delight of \ the courteous GenilewomiM 
botke I of England and Irelande^ | For whose oneiy piemmn 
thei were collected togetlur \ And unto whom thei are direeUi 
and dedicated \ by Barnabe Riche, Gentleman, \ Imprinted at 
London by Robert Walley, !S3i." 

From this title we seem to learn that Riche did not 
write the stories, or at least did not wish them to be re- 
garded as original; in any case Apoionius is drawn from 
Belleforest. Riche, however, did some other literary work. 
His Apoionius and Silla was reprinted in Boswell*s Maiome, 
1821, in Shakespeare's Library, 1S43, and by Collier for Ite 
Shakespeare Society in 1846. For my present purpose I "" 
not think it worth while to print even an abridged vi 
but I will give a brief outline: "Duke Fontus, Lord and 
Governor of Cyprus, has a son and a daughter, Silvio 
Silla, who closely resemble one another, Silla falls in I _ 
with a Duke Apoionius of Constantinople, who is staying at 
her father's housej and when Apoionius returns to Constantin- 
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Dple, she determines to follow him. Accompanied by her 
son/ant, Pedro, she takes ship, is in danger of being insulted 
by the captain, but is saved by the wreck of the vessel. 
Thereafter, dressed as a man, and taking her brother's name^ 
she travels on to Constantinople. Here she enters the ser- 
vice of ApoloniuSj and is employed by him to carry tokens 
and love letters to the Lady Julina; and as in all the other 
versions of the story, the lady falls in love with the mes- 
senger. Meanwhile the brother has followed the stster, 
thinking that she may have ebped with Pedro. In Con* 
stanUnople he meets Julina, is bewildered by her attentions, 
but remains for the night at her house, and in the morning 
departs for Greece, Rumour of this intrigue reaches Apol- 
onius, who suspects his page, and casts her into prison. 
Eventually she is confronted with Julina, is pro^^d to be 
a girl, and is accepted by Apolonius* The character of 
Jutina is threatened, but the brother, hearing of his sister's 
betrothal, hastens to Constantinople! where he marries 
Julina/* 

Here we have a shipwreck, as in Cinthio, and this may 
have been useful to Shakespeare ; as also may the sea cap- 
tain, though he plays a very different part from the Antonio 
of Twilftk NighL Beyond these the incidents are some- 
what as the other writers relate them — Belleforest especi- 
ally, whom we may regard as Riche's originaL This may be 
inferred where Riche says, " I wiil heare for breuities sake, 
omit to make repetition of the long and dolorous discourse 
recorded by Silla, for this sodaine departure of her 
Apolonius''; such a dolorous discourse is found only in 
the version of Belleforest 

Descending now to particulars, we note, "that haue so 
charely preserued myne honour," which bears a close like- 
ness to ** And laid mine honour too unchary out** {Twelfth 
Nighty in, iv. 210); also, ** whom of my self I have chosen 
rather for the satisfaction of mine honest likyng, then for the 
vaine prehemincnces or honourable dignities looked after by 
ambicious myndes,** which is the substance of '* Tell her, my 
I love, more noble than the world, Prijses not quantity of dirty 
I lands" {Twri/tk Night, II, iv, 82, 83); beyond these there 
' are but one or two minor resemblances, which have been 
included in the preceding notes. 

I It may be added that in the Atlantic Monthly for May 
■ 1st, 1902, Mr, W. A. Neilson finds a hint for Shakespeane's 
' treatment of MalvoHo in another story by Riche. This is 
the " Fift Historic " Of Twa Brethren and their iVives, where 
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a husband gives out that his ill-tempered wife is mad, and 
shows her to his neighbours — ^"a great chaine about her 
legge, wherewith he ti«i her in a darke house, etc" Beyood 
this, and the ''call upon God" of her neighbours, I find 
little in this fifth story that would have been useful to 
Shakespeare. 

10. Laelia. — ^This Latin version of Gringannati is d^ 
scribed by G. B. Churchill {Sh. Jahrbuch, 1898, vol. xxxiy^). 
The MS. is preserved in Lambeth Palace (838, 4**, p. 292) 
Laelia was performed at Cambridge in 1590 and 1598, and it 
may easily have been known in London, and possibly to 
Shakespeare. Except for a few trifling omissions, it is a 
faithful reproduction of the Italian, and what has been said 
of Gringannati will mostly apply here. As to the questioo 
whether Shakespeare used the Latin or the Italian, if he had 
not access to both, I much prefer to believe that he had 
before him one of the many editions of GFIngannatL 

11. Gonzaga's GPInganni^ bears a close resemblance to 
Secchi's play, on which it seems to have been founded It 
is of interest to us here chiefly through the fact that Ae 
name assumed by the lady in disguise is **Cesare," whidi 
may well have suggested Shakespeare's " Cesario." • And I 
may now repeat &e opinion given in the Introduction, that 
if we may judge from Shakespeare's vast knowledge, and his 
general method of setting about a play, we may be confident 
that he consulted several, if not all, of the foregoing authori- 
ties, and very possibly some others that are unknown to 
us. I may add that a very imperfect idea of Shakespeare's 
literary outfit is obtained from the usual sunlmary of his 
studies — Lilly's Grammar^ Mantuanus, and the rest. 

12. Cornaccini's Gf Inganni did not appear till 1604, and 
was therefore, we may presume, too late for Twelfth Night, 

* Die kUeinischen Universiidis — Dranun Englands in der Zeit cUr KomigtM 
Elisabeth, 

' GPInganni Comedia delP illustriss. Signer Curtio Gonnaga, Alt lUus- 
triss^' 6r* excelUniiss, Signora Donna Marfisa da Este, Can PriviUgi^, h 
Venelia, 1592. 

' See also Introduction, p. xii. 
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{a) Act il Scene iv. Lines ni-u6— "A Blank/' etc 

We may remember the note on line 45 ("the free 
maids *'X but although we have before us a passage to be 
spoken of with bated breath, and — sometimes — to grasp the 
flower may be to destroy the flower ; yet, as I have pointed 
out elsewhere, knowledge must come before appreciation, 
and the student even of Tennyson should submit to a 
pretty thorough schooling in Greek particles* Therefore, 
after a more or less emphatic note of admiration, the com- 
mentator will proceed with his task, and it may haply turn 
out that his labours are not altogether unlike those of the 
skilled musician who interprets the masterpiece of some 
great composer. For example, when the uninformed reader 
meets with (I quote at random)* ** In maiden meditation, 
fancy free," and a thousand and one other such passages, he 
almost certainly fails to understand them, and therefore as 
certainly fails to appreciate their beauty. And here in this 
passage we have, "She pined in thought," "a green and 
yellow melancholy," "like Patience on a monument,'* " smil- 
ing at grief" ; these expressions, apparently so simple, bristle 
with difficulties ; ^ one must know Shakespeare, and some- 
thing more, to realise what is meant by "thought/' "green 
and yellow," " grief" ; and it is necessary to take into careful 
account the poet's ambiguous habits, whether of grammar or 
vocabulary. The question, Does Shakespeare ever strike a 
random string? is answered elsewhere in the notes (^.^. see 
below, "green and yellow" also the note on v, 375), What 
I have to dwell upon here is the fact that he is fond, perhaps 
overfond, of the mot h double €nt€nt£ — the double entendre 
generally; *' 1 moralise two meanings in one word," he says 
in RkhardllL (ill. i, 83)* But not only will he use a word 

* To deal with them fully in these brief notes 19 impossible, but I bave 
endeavoured lo expkrn sucb as arc of primiry iiiiportanc€i For some points tbe 
reader m&y refer to the Var. Ed. of 1821, where the mass of comment is so great 
that it h»5 to be appcndctJ to the play* 
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in such a way that we are left to choose its meaning, or, after 
long labour, to discover that it has two and possibly throe 
meanings ; he will even allow a construction to remain doubt- 
ful. See, for example, the word " smiling/* below ; and fcr 
equivoque generally the note below, and that on line Ii6; 
also the notes on III. i. 15, 22, 156-161 ; IV. i. 14, 15, etc Of 
this play upon words, for which we must always be prepared, 
the most extraordinary instance is the passage explained in 
the note on III. i. 156-161, and I doubt whether a more strik- 
ing example of ''idolising a quibble" can be found in aD 
Shakespeare. Finally, I may call attention to a very im- 
portant characteristic of this poet (especially in regard to 
figurative language), his habit, namely, of repeating an 
expression in a slightly different form ; cf. the note on IL iv. 
113; and for a further explanation, see the author's Handbook 
to Shakespeare, pp. 436 and 437. 

After these preliminary remarks (see also note on line 115, 
" pined," etc.) we may endeavour to get at the poet's irfwk 
meaning, and therefore enjoy to the full this exquisite effort 
of fancy, imagination, and truth. But I give the following 
paraphrase with diffidence, for in some points I shall have to 
differ from most editors : — ^" The history of my sister's attadh 
ment has not been written, for she never told anyone that 
she was in love — ^ But now will canker sorrow eat my bud, 
And chase the native beauty from his cheek ' {King Jolm, 
III. iv. 82 ; see also an important reference to Bandello, note 
on lines 112, 113). She pined away with inward pain that 
caused her body to sicken and her mind to grow jaundiced 
Yet with a silent endurance that made her like the image of 
Patience on a tombstone, she would sit and smile mournfully 
on her suffering." Hunter gives quite a different meaning to 
"grief" (see note on line 116); his explanation of "green 
and yellow " (see below) is utterly at variance with mine ; 
and some would allow the word " thought " its usual mean- 
ing. But if I have judged rightly — aided by the drift of the 
whole passage and our note on " pined in thought" (line 1 13), 
we see that the word "thought" is used in the sense of 
mental suffering; and we may compare "think and die," 
Antony and Cleopatra^ III. xiii. I ; " take thought, and die for 
Caesar," /«//W Casar^ II. i. 187; or, as best adapted to our 
passage, " There is pansies, that 's for thoughts," Hamlet, IV. 
V. 177 ; we see also that the participle "smiling" has for its 
subject more especially the pronoun " she," and in a much 
less degree the noun " Patience," yet something of both. 
Next we compare Pericles, V. i. 139 (where, however, the 
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picture has a different application), "thou dost look Like 
Patience gazing on kings' graves, and smiling Extremity out 
of act " The figure of Patience often wears a smile of 
resignation as it bends over the futile sorrow of a tomb; but 
we must understand that the sister of Viola more than shared 
the resignation of the placid marble. 

(*) Act il Scene iv. Line 114— ** Green and Yellow" 

We may first refer to the note on line 113. No doubt 
the poet was deliberate in his choice of these epithets ; but I 
must repeat a caution given above ; though seldom hap- 
hazard in his use of language^ Shakespeare will often make 
a mere word " track suggestion to her inmost cell '* ; and in 
writing the above paraphrase I found nothing so difficult as 
the differentiating of " green and yellow " ; I made green the 
symbol of bodily suffering and decay, and yellow of the 
mental. Both green and yellow are often associated — and 
not by Shakespeare alone — with jealousy ; but the picture 
before the poet is one of physical and mental suffering and 
decline, and the epithets are transferred from the cause to the 
effect (cf. also ** boiled to death with melancholy/* IL v. 3), 
Of course "black" (me/afi) is the permanent epithet of 
melancholy, as in Lav/s Lad&M/s Last, L u 234 (cf. c/wier and 
i/aci clwlir in the ** humours " ; also Chaucer's nde cdtra^ 
i.e. yellQW biie^ as contrasted with meiancMiid) \ but to return 
to these transferred epithets, " green " will partly suggest 
the ** green sickness " that Shakespeare and Fletcher attri- 
bute to women, and partly the use of the word in " to look 
so green and pale" {Macbeth, L vii. 37), or, "her vestal livery 
is but sick and green " {Romeo and Julkt^ TI* ii, 8), As to 
"yellow," it may first represent the outward appearance — 
the " pale " of the former of these quotations, and the " sick " 
of the latter; and then further suggest the "pangs of de- 
spised love" — we may not use the vulgar ** jealousy" — that 
slowly sicklied over the native hue of damask. Again I 
write with diffidence, and in justice to my readers 1 will now 
add Hunter's explanation of ** green and yellow": — "We 
must go/' he says, **to the fancies of the Middle Age period, 
when particular states of mind were indicated by particular 
colours* Blue denoted truth ; crimson, cruelty ; white, inno- 
cence ; ash colour, repentance ; and then also green denoted 
hopefulness, and yellow, jealousy; so that a green and 
yellow melancholy was a melancholy in which there was 
jealousy* yet hope, which accords exactly with the state of 
mind of Viola." 
13 
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Spedding's Arrangement of Acts and Scenes 

Mr. Spedding further remarks (see Introduction in this 
volume, p. xxxii) : — " At the end of the first Act, Malvolio is 
ordered to run after Cesario with Olivia's ring ; in the second 
Scene of the second Act, he has but just overtaken him. 
'Were you not even now' (he says) *with the Countess 
Olivia?' 'Even now, sir' (she answers), *on a moderate 
pace I have since arrived but hither.' Here, therefore, the 
pause is worse than useless. It impedes the action, and 
turns a light and swift movement into a slow and heavy 
one. 

" Again, at the end of the third Act, Sir Andrew Aguecheek 
runs after Cesario (who had just left the stage) to teat him, 
Sir Toby and Fabian following to see the event. At the 
beginning of the fourth, they are all where they were. Sir 
Andrew's valour is still warm ; he meets Sebastian, mistakes 
him for Cesario, and strikes him. Here again the pause is 
not merely unnecessary; it interrupts what was evidently 
meant for a continuous and rapid action, and so spoils the 
fun. I have little doubt that the first Act was meant to end 
with the fourth Scene — the Scene between the Duke and 
Viola:— 

* Whoe'er I woo, myself would be his wife ' ; 

the second with Viola's soliloquy upon receiving Olivia's 
ring :— 

* Oh, time, thou must untangle this, not I ; 
It is too hard a knot for me to untie.' — 

Act II. Scene ii. 

The third might end where, according to the received 
arrangement, the second does; only that the underplot 
would in that case become rather too prominent, and the 
main action stand still too long. To avoid this, I would not 
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have the curtain fall till after the second interview between 
Olivia and Viola, in which Olivia declares her passion : — 

* Yet come again ; for thou perhaps may'st move 
That heart which now abhors, to like his love.' — 

Act III. Scene i. 

The fourth Act may end where it now does, with the con- 
tract between Olivia and Sebastian ; and the fifth will remain 
as it is." 

The following is Spedding's arrangement in a tabular 
form : — 

I. i.-iv. 

I. v., II. i. ii. 

II. ii.-v., III. i. 

III. ii.-iv., IV. i.-iii. 
v., ad fin. 

And the following is that of Sir Henry Irving's Acting 
Edition : — 

I. L-iv. 

I. v., II. ii., II. iii. 

II. iv., II. i., II. v.. III. i. 

III. iii., III. ii., III. iv., IV. i. ii. 
rv. iii., ad fin. 



First Act, 
Second Act, 
Third Act, 
Fourth Act, 
Fifth Act, 



First Act, 
Second Act, 
Third Act, 
Fourth Act, 
Fifth Act, 
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